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A MAN AND A RAILROAD. 

There are some exceptions, but for the most part the 
executive officers of the railroads of the United States 
came up from the ranks. A section gang, an engineer- 
ing crew, a way station, the shops, the dispatchers’ of- 
fice, these or places like them were the scenes of train- 
ing of most of the men who today control the actual 
operation of the railroads of the United States, if not 
their financial policy. They are the men upon whom 
the stockholders must depend for their dividends and 
the men who must work out and carry out the plans 
and ‘wishes of the directors. They are the 
men who have come to their present positions 
not through the influence of wealth or fam- 
ily position or official favor, but solely by 
means of ability, industry and energy along 
the path of experience. 

It has been in the railroad service as in 
most other lines of industry and commerce in 
this new country: Most of those who are 
doing the work which has placed the United 
States in the forefront of nations have come 
up from the ranks. There is a growing class 
of those who have inherited wealth, and abil- 
ity with their wealth, but even yet their num- 
ber is comparatively small. 
and still is the 


This has been 
country of opportunity. 
Whether it be opportunity that makes the 
man or the man the opportunity is an idle 
question; both have combined to: make the 
most wonderful material record in the his- 
tory of the world. 

The story of the life of any one of these 
men is almost necessarily an inspiration to 
the young man of ambition but who feels 
handicapped by his early conditions. Some 

of these successes have not been entirely 
praiseworthy, but the vast majority of them 
have been achieved along legitimate lines and 
in such ways that others than the men them- 
selves may rejoice in what has been accom- 
plished. 

Like most successful men, the successful 
railroad man is usually modest. He knows 
too well the strenuousness of the path and 
the insecurity of the way along which he 
has traveled to be unduly elated, and so less 
is heard by the public of successful men in 
the railroad service than of almost any other 
class in proportion to their numbers. It is 
a pleasure to reach out once in a while and 
for a moment set on a pedestal one of these 
modest, strong, brave men, to note his quali- 
ties and study the lessons taught by his sue- 
cess, 

From the position of passenger traflic man- 
ager of one of the greatest railroad systems 
of the world back and down to the humble 
calling of newspaper carrier in a comparatively small 
town is a far ery in retrospect, yet down this vista K. 
0. McCormick, passenger traffic manager of the South- 
ern Pacific system, may look with what, even to the 
most modest of natures, must be a laudable pride. But 
that was not the beginning of Mr. McCormick's rail- 
road career, for it was not until he attained his ma- 
jority that he began his apprenticeship. 

, He was born in Lafayette, Ind., April 3, 1858. He 
was educated at the city high school and in 1879, when 
he was 21 years old, entered the railway service as time 
keeper in the construction department of the Lake 
Erie & Western railroad. An old friend of his says that 
his first work included carrying water for the men on 
gravel trains. Later he was for a time connected with 
the freight department of the road and then with the 
freight department of the Louisville, New Albany & 

0 railway, now the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
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ville, at Lafayette. Then, early in the ’80s, he re- 
moved to Louisville, Ky., as general agent for the Great 
Eastern freight line. At that time Murray Keller was 
general passenger agent of the Monon who, liking the 
young man, took Mr. McCormick into the passenger de- 
partment of that road and put him behind the counter 
as ticket agent at Louisville. From there he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago as ticket agent of the same road and 
later promoted to the position of northwestern passen- 
ger agent at Chicago. 

About 1887 he became general passenger and ticket 
agent of the Monon at the general offices in Chicago, 





E. 0. McCORMICK, 
Passenger Traffic Manager Southern Pacific System. 


succeeding, we believe, William S. Baldwin. The Mo- 
non was then, as now, associated in the passenger busi- 
ness with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and it 
was not unnatural that in May, 1889, he should have 
been appointed general passenger and ticket agent of 
that road, succeeding C, H. Brockhead. About this time 
M. FE. Ingalls, president of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis railway, became interested in Mr, 
McCormick, through his vigorous and aggressive con- 
duct of interests placed in his charge, and in September, 
1893, appointed him passenger traffic manager of the 
Big Four route. The same qualities which had pushed 
him to the front thus far in the passenger service at- 
tracted the attention of the late Collis P. Huntington, 
who, in May, 1899, appointed Mr. McCormick passenger 
traffic manager of the great Southern Pacific system, 
which office he holds today. 

In this position Mr. McCormick has full seope for all 





his abilities, inasmuch as not only is the Southern Pa- 
cific one of the great railroads of the country, operating 
nearly 7,500 miles of line in this country as well as 
a line through our southern sister republic, Mexico, but 
having doubtless much influence in the associated steam- 
ship connection with Cuba and the West Indies on the 
one side and the transpacific countries on the other. 

The Southern Pacific is not only great in its mileage 
but almost unique in the variety of territory covered. 
It is both a transcontinental line and a coast line. 
What may very properly be called its main line 
follows the southern and western boundaries of the 
United States from New Orleans, La., to 
Portland, Ore. It traverses Louisiana, Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California and Oregon, 
reaching into Nevada as well. For many 
years it was, with the exception of the Cen- 
tral Pacific, more lately a property of the 
Southern Pacific, the only railroad in the 
golden state and today has but one local 
rail competitor. 

The Southern Pacific covers a wonderful va- 
riety in topography, climate and natural 
products. From just above the sea level along 
the gulf coast it arises to 5,082 feet above the 
sea in Western Texas, drops 263 feet below 
the level of the ocean in southwestern Cali- 
fornia, and passes the 7,000 elevation on its 
Ogden line. It is varied by sub-tropical 
swamp and snowclad mountain. Its vegeta- 
tion includes the cypress of Louisiana and 
the madrona of alpine hights, the rice fields of 
the south and the wheat fields of Oregon, the 
yellow pine of Louisiana and Texas and that 
other yellow pine of California; the mesquite, 
sage brush and cactus, the orange, olive and 
plum, the gigantic sequoias, the sugar pine, 
the fir and the spruce. 

From perpetual summer one may on these 
lines travel in a few hours to perpetual ice. 
Marsh and desert, valley, gorge, plain and 
mountain, sluggish bayou, river and glacial 
torrent, with all the vegetable and animal 
life they imply, give a variety to the trav- 
eler by the Southern Pacific lines equaled by 
no other in this country and perhaps in the 
world. For this great system, E. O. MeCor- 
mick has charge of all that pertains to the 
passenger traffic. 

Next to what a man does the best judg- 
ment to be had of him is to be drawn from 
the opinions of his business associates and 
acquaintances—those who have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe him in his working clothes, 
so to speak, and are his friends not for pol- 
icy’s sake but merely because they like and 
admire the personality of the man. 

Right in this connection it may be said 
that Mr. McCormick has a wonderful fac- 
ulty for’ making friends, partly based upon his 
infallible memory for names and faces, Neither does 
he ever forget, vying in this respect with James 
G. Blaine and a few other men whose abilities 
in this way are famous. One incident will illustrate 
this point. The editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
first met Mr. McCormick in a five minutes’ business in- 
terview. There was nothing in it to impress itself upon 
either party. Not for ten years thereafter did the two 
men meet, but then the editor was at dinner in a hotel 
when Mr. McCormick came into the room, saw him, ree- 
ognized him instantly and, calling him by name, shook 
hands, therein having the advantage of the editor, whose 
own memory is reasonably good. 

One who has known Mr. McCormick fifteen years in a 
business way and, in a measure, in a social way—ZJ. C. 
Tucker, general northern agent of the “Big Four”—says 

(Continued on Page 23.) 
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More than a million and a quarter square miles in 
tle Canada, comprising more than one-third of its 
aya area, 18 as yet wholly unexplored, but is believed 
© contain vast hardwood forests as well as large stores 
of mineral wealth. 
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See ysatad are often afloat of a combination of the red- 
ee gaa es this time with an alleged capital of $15,- 
oh his particular scheme seems to be one for 
one the wood rather than to control the timber 
om mills. But this periodical redwood combination has 
ypleats afloat in the newspapers so many times, to be 
. apuarly stranded, that scepticism in regard to the 
esult may be permitted. However, there is no branch 


of the lumber business more in need of so efficient con- 
trol than that concerned with redwood. Manufacturing 
methods are wasteful, selling methods are antiquated and 
a wood which should be one of the leading factors in 
proportion to its product in the markets of the country 
suffers from chronie depression and fails to yield the 
profit to its producers which is found in almost every 
other department of the business. 
BPBPAPB PDL LILI I ISS 

The fight between vessel owners and lumber shippers 
on lumber rates from Lake Superior to Lake Erie seems 
gradually to be developing in favor of the vessel men, 
who have secured a considerable number of cargoes 
recently at $2.50, the rate for which they have been 
contending. 

—eereeae 

The southern papers have abounded recently with 
rumors as to combination, or rather a consolidation, of 
heavy timber, mill and lumber interests in east Texas. 
The most extended account has it that the new cor- 
poration which is to take over these interests will have 
$15,000,000 capital, will absorb ten or twelve mills, and 
will control the bulk of all the yellow pine timber in 
east Texas, amounting to somewhere between 6,000,000,- 
000 and 10,000,000,000 feet. John H. Kirby, of Houston, 
is credited with engineering the deal. From other sources 
we learn that some such project is in contemplation and 
may be closed before long, but as yet the details have 
not been given out and probably are not known to any 
one person. That is to say, the outcome and its exact 
scope will depend upon investigation and negotiations 
now under way. 


OPP PD DPD DD DDD 
A Michigan court has declared unconstitutional the 
law which provides for assessment of forest products in 
transit to non-residents. 
PPAR 
The man who insists that it costs as much per piece 
to log small timber as large and that it costs twice as 
much a thousand feet to produce lumber from logs eight 
feet long as.from those sixteen feet long, diameters be- 
ing equal, insists that he is right and tries to prove it. 
BAP PI LILI IIS 


It is a good thing to be able always to look on the 
bright side: If lumber burns up, to say that there is 
so much out of the market; if prices go down, to 
remember that it may stimulate consumption; if prices 
go up, that there will be a better profit; if crops are 
poor, that the price will probably be higher; if crops 
abundant, that it means a good circulation of money 
and lots of business; if there are floods, that there 
will be a good supply of logs for the mills; if there are 
drouths so that the logs are hung up, that it will pre- 
vent an over production of lumber. Verily the optimist 
is to be envied. 

PAPA PLL II ISIS SF 

Uncle Sam compels his collectors of customs to make 
monthly itemized statements of exports; but does not 
collate and publish them in such a way as to be of much 
value to the lumber trade. But the LUMBERMAN sup- 
plies the deficiency and from the original reports com- 
piles tables which give all that is to be given as to the 
forest product exports of the United States. 
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What to do with their output of common lumber is 
what is troubling the saw mill men of Washington and 
Oregon. That is why they are trying to get an exten- 
sion of the 40-cent territory which will enable them 
to reach a much larger market with this class of stock. 





Redwood shipments from the mills in Humboldt, Del 
Norte and Mendocino counties, California, keep up in 
full volume. ‘he figures for May were 20,260,904 feet, 
of which the Bay of San Francisco took 13,690,427, 
southern California 4,497,109 and all other ports 2,073,- 
368 feet. South America took 1,114,583 feet and the 
Hawaiian islands 848,935 feet. The shipments for five 
months have been the heaviest in the history of the 
redwood trade, amounting to 97,193,957 feet for Jan- 
uary and May inclusive, against 90,915,501 for the cor- 
responding period of last year, which was at that time 
the highest record. The demand from southern Cali: 
fornia is improving materially, the May shipments of 
that section being the heaviest since 1895. 

BPADPLP LDL LI IIIT 


The English and European lumber markets are very 
dull. Perhaps the most activity is seen in France, but 
that country has not been a heavy buyer of American 
woods, especially ag pine, and is accustomed to a 
low price which does not please American shippers. 
England and Germany are both complaining of dull 


business conditions. Nevertheless, prices are fairly. 
well maintained on pitch pine and the activity of the 
local trade makes the manufacturers for export quite 
independent, so that they maintain a profitable scale on 
prices of what business they do abroad regardless of 
what foreign merchants think of them. If domestic 
trade were in less satisfactory condition there undoubt- 
edly would be something of a slump in export stock, 
the sale of which in that event would be urged. As it 
is, the exporters, for the most part, are shipping only 
what is actually wanted and largely of special stock, 
although there is some shipment on consignment, which 
stock is hawked around the English and continental 
markets, leading to much more talk about low prices than 
actually is justified by the facts. 





PRACTICAL VALUE OF PRICE STABILITY. 


“Trade is pretty good, but prices don’t seem to be 
advancing much.” This, from the mouth of a manu- 
facturer, is a summary of the present market condition 
which represents the views of various of the white pine 
producers at the present time, though there are other 
manufacturers who are entirely satisfied with the pres- 
ent values, which to the retailer and the consumer ap- 
pear plenty high enough. 

To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it appears unfortunate 
that there should be upon the part of any a disposition 
to expect or even to desire that temporary conditions of 
demand and supply should effect an increase of prices 
which, though it could be secured upon the present mar- 
ket, might in a month or two be out of line again, when 
the reaction would be apt to carry prices enough below 
the present level to offset any gains which might be made 
by increasing them at this time. It is worth while to 
inquire whether, if prices be permitted now to remain 
substantially where they are, they may not be kept there 
throughout the season. 

When the cargo market was a prominent influence in 
the Chicago lumber trade the accumulation of a lumber 
fleet about the fourth of July was expected to cause a 
slump in prices, and with the number of cargoes brought 
in upon consignment such a depression was natural and 
unavoidable. With the decline of the cargo market, and 
with nearly all cargoes sold in advance of arrival, the 
midsummer drop in prices nevertheless persisted; due 
somewhat, of course, to the arrival of new stock, but 
coming largely because its coming was expected and 
anticipated—a weakness partly actual and partly imag- 
inary. 

For the last three years stocks have been so scarce 
and the demand such that the market eagerly absorbed 
the new cut with litt'e or no price decline; due largely 
also to the independence of the producers, who, knowing 
that all their stock would be wanted, refused to make 
price concessions. This year will see quite a large vol- 
ume of stock, but present conditions suggest that there 
will be a place for every foot of it. With the general 
feeling upon the buying side of the market that present 
prices are sufficiently high, many people are nevertheless 
buying who with even a moderate advance at this time 
would wait in the expectation of lower prices later in 
the summer, and this influence might go far to bring 
about such a decline with the advent of new stocks. If, 
however, prices be kept upon their present basis the 
present good trade will continue and there is a very 
good prospect that the new cut will go into consump- 
tion at present values. 

The benefit of uniformity in prices is too well under- 
stood to require argument. The buyer who is assured 
that he can buy from one source just as cheaply as from 
any other has no encouragement for peddling his in- 
quiries about in the endeavor to save a few dollars. ‘The 
benefit of price stability throughout the year is equally 
well understood, but more difficult of realization. Where 
a road leads up hill and down, the load that can be 
hauled is limited by the steepest up-grade. With the 
lumber wholesaler, however, there is usually more uphill 
than downhill, because he usually parts with more of his 
stock at prices below the mean average than above it. 
The retai'er is under the necessity of keeping his prices 
to the customer as nearly level as possible, and to some 
extent at least tries to do his buying at the most favor- 
able seasons. 

An absolute price level in the lumber market is an 
ideal under which the wide range of varying conditions is 
of course impracticable; but it is well to remember that 
when prices are already upon a fairly satisfactory basis, 
as they are at present, it will be found better all around 
in the end to keep them there than to make an advance 
which perhaps cannot be permanently sustained, and the 
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reaction from which is almost sure to extend as far be- 
low the price level as the advance has gone above it, even 
if it do not go farther than that. 


THE DIRECTION OF THE BALANCE OF 
TRADE. 


It is a well known fact that the United States is 
coming to take a leading position among the manufactur- 
ing nations of the world, not only as respects the sup- 
ply for its domestic requirements but as a source of 
supply for the world at large. For the last fitty years 
the United States has been a heavy exporter, but until 
within a decade or two chiefly of provisions and raw 
materials and agricultural products, Comparatively 
few, however, appreciate the wonderful change that has 
taken place in this particular. The United States has 
imported less and less of manufactured articles and 
more of raw materials that are not produced in this 
country and, while enlarging its exports of agricul- 
tural products and of cotton, has vastly increased its 
exports of manufactured goods. ; 

A few figures from the last annual review of the 
commerce of the United States covering fiscal years 
ending June 30 may be of interest in this connection. 
We will take for comparison the fiscal years 1870 and 
1900—and the enormous increase in population should 
not be lost sight of. Take, for example, silk. The im- 
ports of raw silk in 1870 were valued at $3,018,000; in 
1890 at $45,330,000. Conversely the imports of man- 
ufactures of silk were $23,900,000 in 1870 and only $30,- 
894,000 in 1890, notwithstanding the fact that the pop- 
ulation of the country during the thirty years had al- 
most doubled or, to be more exact, increased 98 percent. 

The imports of iron and steel and manufactures of 
those materials were valued at $32,665,000 in 1870 and 
$20,478,000 in 1900. Exports of these items, however, 
amounted to only $13,483,000 in 1870 and to $121,992,000 
in 1900. In 1870 the imports of wool were valued at 
$6,743,000 and of manufactures of wool at $34,490,000. 
In 1890 the wool imports were $20,261,000 and of man- 
ufactures of wool $16,164,000. 

Some other significant figures are as follows, the 
first one in each pair being for 1870 and the second 


for 1900: 


Vegetable fibers unmanufactured. .$ 6,043,000 $26,374,000 
saemetacteres of vegetable fibers... 18,500,000 31,559,000 
Hides and skins.........-++++e0e0+. 14,402,000 56,940,000 
Leather and its manufactures..... 9,847,000 13,292,000 
Manufactures of cotton.......... 23,380,000 41,296,000 


On the side of exports we note the following charac- 
teristic examples as to the growth of our foreign trade 
in manufactured goods: 


Iron and steel and their manufac- 

tures . $13,483,000 
Copper and manufactures of copper 504,741 
Wood and manufactures of wood.. 13,735,000 


$121,902,000 
567,853,000 
50,598,000 


o p nd manufactures of 
7 py i eaiensisaiis $e 673,000 27,293,000 
Manufactures of wood........... 3,787,000 24,003,000 
Agricultural implements ........ 1,068,000 16,099,000 
Paper and manufactures of paper. 514,000 6,216,000 


In the class of raw materials we note the following 
changes in the thirty years: 


Peer reererreerrer $ 72,251,000 $252,744,000 
Unmanufactured cotton ........ 227,027,000 241,832,000 
Provisions (meat and dairy pro- 

" See | eee hee ee 30,245,000 184,453,000 


It will be seen from the above that while the United 
States has doubled in population it has not only in- 
creased its manufacturing facilities to such an extent 
as fully to supply the increased demand except in the 
few articles which cannot yet be produced in this coun- 
try but has a surplus to export. The increases in im- 
ports that are of any importance have been in raw 
material not grown or found here, while there has 
been in many cases an actual and in others a comparative 
decrease in the importation of articles manufactured 
from these materials. All this means that there has 
been developed a class of skilled mechanics exceeding 
in number and efficiency that of any other civilized 
country on the globe. They are men who have money 
to spend and are willing to spend it. They constitute 
a great consuming class which uses the products of the 
forests as well as of the mines and the soil. 





NO GROUND FOR UNEASINESS. 


In some branches of the lumber business there seems 
to be an under current of dissatisfaction with the trade 
that is being done and some apparent apprehension as 
to the future. We hear occasionally of this market or 
that being a little unsettled and of a certain class of 
operators being inclined to weaken a little in their views 
as to the value of their commodity. Yet when we come 
to tangible facts there seems to be no ground whatever 
for dissatisfaction with present conditions or for appre- 
hension as to the future. 

Whenever definite figures are available, the steadiness, 
good volume and stability of the demand for lumber are 
demonstrated. The comparisons usually available are 
with 1900. While that was not as good a year as 1899 
it was still a very satisfactory one on the whole. All 
the markets which make weekly or monthly reports show 
a decided gain over last year and many of them are 
doing a business as large as or even larger than in 1899. 

Chicago does not show a heavy gain over last year 
simply because its local demand is so heavy that sales 
to-the out-of-town trade are not urged as they were last 
year, and yet there is some increase. Minneapolis shows 
a very much larger business than last year, while the 
same is true of the entire northwest as far as repre- 
sented in the Mississippi Valley and the Wisconsin Val- 
ley lumbermen’s associations, the gain for five months 
this year having been 22 percent over the corresponding 


period of last year. Not only has there been this in- 
crease for the entire period up to June 1, but each month 
has shown a gain ranging from 103 percent in January 
to 28 percent in April. The yellow pine trade is in 
equally as good position. The decrease within ten 
months in stocks on hand at the yellow pine mills is 
estimated at above 30 percent. In the east the general 
report is of decidedly better conditions now than pre- 
vailed a year ago at this time. Spruce is today the 
strongest wood in the eastern building material markets. 
North Carolina pine, hemlock, Georgia pine, are all in 
steady demand at better prices than prevailed a year 
ago. The hardwoods in spite of all the talk about dull- 
ness—talk which results from the hand-to-mouth char- 
acter of most of the business that is being done—are 
moving in good volume with prices gradually hardening. 

There are of course some ups and downs in almost 
any branch of the business, but it is remarkable to find 
how little ground in actual fact there is for a gloomy 
view of the present situation or of the early future. The 
business of today in the lumber industry rests upon the 
substantial basis of a large and steady demand, met by 
a supply that is hardly adequate and which is produced 
under conditions that constantly demand a better sell- 
ing price. 


LATH PRICE AND SUPPLY FLUCTUATIONS. 


The lath market is in a feverish condition. Prices are 
firm on a high basis but with an unwillingness to buy 
any more than is necessary. Comparatively few people 
control the bulk of the supply and they are handing 
out their stock, as it is demanded, at figures that show 
elegant profit over those at which it was purchased. 
Only a few months ago lath could be picked up at com- 
paratively low prices. Now they are very scarce as far 
as dry stock is concerned and the new cut with all the 
urgency that has been shown in the business has not 
availed to weaken quotations. It will be remembered 
that two years ago lath soared to unheard of quotations. 
Five dollars f. o. b. car was a common figure at one 
time. Such prices set every mill at work, with the 
result’ that quotations dropped to practically unprofit- 
able figures. This again seems to have led to a scarcity 
and to a comparatively small output. 

In the light of recent developments, however, it looks 
as though the trade had misunderstood the situation as 
to ew. Momentarily doubtless there might have 
been a larger stock than was needed for immediate con- 
sumption, but the lath business like all the northern 
lumber business is one of seasons. Stock must be pro- 
duced within six or seven months to supply the require- 
ments of a year and it can now be recognized as a fact 
that the lath output during the last two years has 
been under the consumption. What is feared by buyers 
just now is that the present strong condition of the 
lath market may swell the output to such an extent 
as to cause another slump in the market. This does not 
seem likely. There is no such furore in lath as there 
was two years ago and it has not been discovered that 
any considerable number of people are setting up lath 
mills to cut dead timber and the gleanings from cut 
over and burned over lands. The output ts and will 
be only the legitimate one. 

Right here comes in a point which should not be 
overlooked. The normal output of white pine lath is 
very much lighter in proportion to the lumber output 
than in former years. This arises from the changed 
methods of manufacture of lumber. In the old days 
and not very long ago, either, slabs were cut thick and 
the saw got down to turning out square edged boards 
as quickly as possible. Now slabs are cut as thin as 
may be, for the demand for short lumber is such that 
a considerable proportion of what one time would have 
been slabs is now put in to lumber to better advantage 
than into lath, pickets and shingles. 

Go into any modern white pine saw mill and the 
old time lumberman or the one who has not kept up 
his acquaintance with the mills during the last few 
years will be astonished to find how few of the slabs 
that come over the sorting chains are fit for the lath 
mill; and where a good, thick slab does come along in 
many mills it is put through a resaw or in some other 
way converted into lumber. There will never again be 
as large a lath product in proportion to the lumber 
product as there used to be and this fact must have a 
permanent effect on lath values, especially when we 
consider that this change has had most effect in white 
pine, which was not only the favorite lath material but 
which furnished the bulk of the lath supply. ; 


HARDWOOD PERPLEXITIES. 


Last week a hardwood lumberman stopped his sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN because he 
thought that its current market reports tended to the 
interests of the consumer rather than of the producer, A 
few weeks ago a manufacturer wrote as to the condi- 
tions in his neighborhood stating that stocks were light, 
specifying the conditions as to each of the principal 
woods in his section. Very promptly there came an 
anonymous letter signed “A Dealer,’ in which, without 
backing up his assertion by his signature, he contra- 
dicted the statements made and said that the market in 
question was overstocked. Thus it goes in the hard- 
wood trade. 

The LUMBERMAN, with the best intentions in the world 
and taking the utmost pains to secure exact information, 
gives reviews of the hardwood situation which fail to 
secure general approval. In fact, it seems impossible to 
do so, because both the self interest of different members 
of the trade and their views as to the facts are so diverse 
that it is impossible to harmonize them. It would ap- 
pear that the hardwood market is in such an uncertain 
and unsatisfactory condition that those engaged in it 











are largely depending upon fictitious or momentary 
advantages for their profit. Every one is seeking, ac- 
cording to his peculiar situation, either to bull or bear 
the market. This uneasiness in the trade is due pri- 
marily to ignorance as to facts regarding it. It is 
the ignorant man who is superstitious. It is the ignor- 
ant man who has no settled policy, and every one in 
the hardwood business is deplorably ignorant as to the 
vital elements affecting it. Some know more than 
others and some have been able to pursue a successful 
policy, but no one in that line of business knows as 
much as he should or as he might if the means adopted 
for the securing of information in other branches of the 
business could be applied to hardwoods. 

The LUMBERMAN has for months pointed out the fact 
that average stocks are light, that the consumption is 
heavy and that there is every reason for a firm market, 
and yet such is the lack of cohesion in the trade, such ig 
the diversity of interests, such the want of exact in- 
formation, that not even the brightest men in the trade 
are thoroughly assured of the ground on which they 
stand. 

At the last meeting of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association when some one thought it was proposed 
to secure statistics of the trade, he at once objected, 
saying that it was impossible. Such would seem to be 
the case; and yet there is no question that a knowledge 
as to the output of hardwood lumber, stocks on hand and 
the current consumption, would be of the utmost value, 
The difficulty, however, lies in the wide range of the 
hardwood industry and the great number of people 
concerned in it. It is hard enough to get statistics from 
the 800 mills cutting white pine. It has proven impos- 
sible so far to get regular reports from more than 175 
yellow pine mills, though the reports received have been 
of great value. What would be the success of a move- 
ment to secure regular reports from an industry repres- 
sented in thirty states, with 10,000 mills interested in 
the product, and as many more dealers and consumers 
who regularly carry stocks? The task would be one 
which might well appall the boldest and most enthusi- 
astie statistician. 

One of the most difficult points in the hardwood trade 
as compared with other lines is as to the stocks carried 
by consumers. In the pines the sash and door manu- 
facturers, the car builders and the box men are about 
all those who carry stocks whose volume has any ap- 
preciable influence on the market, for the most part the 
pine consumers buying the stock as they need it, but in 
the hardwoods it is different. Agricultural implements, 
wagon and carriage and furniture manufacturers all 
carry stocks to serve their needs for some time to come. 
Sometimes they are heavily stocked, sometimes lightly, 
but at nearly all times they have sufficient supplies 80 
that they are to a certain extent independent of hard- 
wood producers and dealers. Except in a general way 
nothing or little is known as to the size of these stocks. 
The dealers are even more widely scattered than the 
producers, and when we come to the saw mill men we 
find a situation that almost baffles investigation. The 
mills are scattered over a third of the United States, 
they are large and small, sometimes grouped at central 
points but for the most part scattered widely throughout 
the country, perhaps many miles from the railroad; 
and yet the situation as to each one of these mills is a 
fact that is of importance in arriving at the grand 
aggregates. Not only is the above true, but there is a 
diversity of interests, owing to the different classes of 
timbers manufactured and the different trades culti- 
vated, which makes it hard to align them. 

_Some time, perhaps, it may be possible to collect sta- 
tistics of the hardwood trade which shall be of real 
value, but for the time being it would seem that about all 
that can be done is to have a free and full discussion in 
a paper like the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of trade con- 
ditions, stocks, output ete. and to encourage operators, 
large and small, in all branches of the trade, thus to 
keep in line with the situation and with each other so 
that there may be a greater stability of values and the 
greater unanimity of opinion which is a necessary prece- 
dent thereto. 


GOOD LUMBER SCARCE. 


A question that lumber dealers and consumers are 
asking themselves and each other nowadays is, “where 
are we to get good lumber?” There is still good white 
pine to be had, but it is decreasing in supply to such 
an extent that it is absolutely necessary to look for sub- 
stitutes, and the majority of consumers are not. yet cer- 
tain what the substitutes will be or whether there will 
be any substitutes whatever for a good many purposes. 

This decline in the supply of the better grades of 
white pine is due not so much to the decrease in the 
total output as to the gradual change in quality. When 
a manufacturer nowadays gets hold of a few million feet 
of logs that will run three to the thousand, it is looked 
upon as a wonderful thing. A Wisconsin valley producer 
this year has put in 5,000,000 feet in one bunch in such 
stock, and it is said that probably never again will such 
a fine lot of lumber be turned out of a mill. That may 
be an exaggeration, but it indicates the feeling in re- 
gard to the matter. 

The ancient home of soft, light, high grade white pine 
has been pretty well denuded and the greater part of 
the product is now increasingly in what may be called 
the piece stuff timber distriets, where the timber is small, 
with a heavy admixture of norway and with very little 
large or clear stock. Such is the case to a considerable 
extent in Minnesota and in the newer districts of On- 
tario. A Saginaw valley lumberman outlined the situ- 
ation by the statement that this year he is having cut 
3,000,000 feet of logs in the upper peninsular that run 
three to the thousand, but having 15,000,000 feet cut in 
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Canada that run fourteen to the thousand. The con- 
dition of stocks at wholesale points, verified by visits 
to the mills, shows the same scarcity of good lumber as 
is indicated by the log situation. 

A wholesale concern we have in mind usually carries 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 feet of good lumber, but today 
has less than 1,000,000 feet that would come in this cat- 
egory. This same concern usually carries about 1,200,000 
feet ‘of fine common for the eastern’ trade, but today has 
none at all and in addition does not know where to get it. 
Any lumber that requires width is scarce, showing that 
the supply of logs is increasingly of small sizes, which 
may make good piecestuff and sound strips but’ which 
do not make good cutting-up lumber or wide stock of 
any description. ; 

Of course there is considerable good white pine still 
being cut, but the demand is not decreasing so that there 
is a growing disparity between the supply and the re- 
quirement. ; : 

What can be made to take the place of white pine? 
There are numerous substitutes more or less satisfactory 
for most purposes. Yellow pine perhaps as a house 
finishing and sash and door material is the most im- 
portant, Cypress is. in growing use in the factories, and 
poplar is sought for, but it cannot be had to an extent 
which will make it an available substitute, as it is 
wanted more than up to the measure of the supply for 
uses that will be satisfied with nothing else. 

The Pacific coast must be looked to for the factory 
lumber of the future for uses to which yellow ape is 
not adapted. Fortunately its woods are in ample sup- 
ply for many years. Of them suitable for factory use 
are sugar pine, redwood, California white pine, red ce- 
dar and spruce. Fir is an excellent factory and finishing 
material, but it is heavy and therefore adapted to only 
a comparatively small proportion of the requirement. 
Western hemlock some time may come into use, while 
Alaska cedar will find a place, but the woods now avail- 
able that have particular merit and whose supply is 
not largely absorbed by other uses are the three first 
named. 

There can be no question as to the stability of the 
better grades of white pine. Conditions may be such 
that, prices lower than those now prevailing possibly 
may be seen, but such will be only temporary. The 
lower grades of white pine, always hereafter to be in a 
larger proportion of the whole, will meet with compe- 
tition and are not assured of such steady value, but 
even there the decreasing output is likely to meet with 
a demand under ordinary conditions fully equal to it— 
as, for example, in the box trade throughout the country 
and in the nearby demand for piece stuff etc. where com- 
petition will have the freight disadvantage of a higher 
rate and a heavier weight. There seems therefore no 
reason to anticipate, except temporarily perhaps, lower 
prices than now prevail, with possibly higher prices on 
the average as the years go on and the product declines. 

PPB PBA PL EIS SF 


It is reported that eighteen retail lumber yards in 
the eastern end of Long Island are to be consolidated 
under one company with a capital of $1,250,000. But 
that will not be so much of an affair after all when 
we look at our line yard concerns in the west, some of 
which have as high as fifty yards. 

PAPO 


THE RETAILER AND THE PAPER. 


Retail lumbermen who are readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN need to be reminded that in its advertis- 
ing columns are to be found many things of interest to 
them and which if taken advantage of may be to their 
profit. Perhaps some of them need to be reminded 
that those who are advertising lumber for sale almost 
invariably wish to reach the retail dealer. Those who 
wish to open trade relations with wholesa'ers, brokers, 
commission men-and sealpers are very few. The dis- 
play advertisements, both in front of and back of the 
reading matter, that relate to lumber are designed for 
the benefit of the retail lumber dealer. 

These are the days when the retailer is having great 
difficulty in finding the stock he wants and in securing 
it with promptness. But he will wait for the traveling 
salesman to call upon him, or to receive a direct com- 
munication from the wholesalers or producers, almost 
quarrel with the traveling man and generally find him- 
self in an uncomfortab'e and money-losing position, 
when by sending a letter to any one of twenty adver- 
tisers in the LUMBERMAN he could secure just what he 
wants on short notice. This is the case in too many 
instances, though the results secured by advertising in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN show that the majority of 
its retail subscribers, who constitute of course a very 
large proportion of its readers, not only read the edit- 
orial departments of the paper, but also consult the 
advertising pages. That not all, however, use this paper 
proves that there are some who do not know how to 
take advantage of the opportunities before them. 

The LUMBERMAN is a large paper. It ordinarily has 
about thirty pages of reading matter, compactly 
arranged, and from sixty to seventy pages of advertising, 
of which forty to fifty relate to forest products. Thus 
there are seventy pages or more out of which retail lum- 
bermen must glean the things than are of personal in- 
terest and value. The Realm of the Retailer and the 
building plans are perhaps the things which the retailer 
feels are intended for his exclusive benefit. But, valuable 
as those departments are, they are but the beginning. 
There are many miscellaneous departments; for example, 
that entitled “Ta'es of the Trade,” which contain more 
or less of interest to retailers, but there remains that 
great subject, “the lumber market”—the supply of and 
demand for lumber, the question of the prospective course 
of values—which is after all of the first interest. These 
are treated editorially, in the correspondence columns 
and in the market department. A good deal of this in- 


formation is of chief interest to manufacturers of whole- 
salers; some of it is of interest only to certain sections 
of the country or to certain parts of the business. The 
lumber trade is of vast variety and scope and a paper 
which covers, as does the LUMBERMAN, the whole of it 
must publish a good deal of matter that is of no direct 
value to every one. It must classify the material so 
that the intelligent reader can find with as little diffi- 
culty as possible what is of interest to him. Having 
done this the editorial management of the paper has done 
all that can be expected of it. It remains for the reader 
to select for himself and assimilate to his own benefit. 

If we may be allowed to give some advice it would be 
this: First go through the paper to see what there is 
in it. Notice the subject of each editorial article; glance 
through each department to determine whether there 
is anything in it of value to the particular reader, and 
especially those departments which naturally, by section, 
variety of wood etc., appeal to him. Having determined 
and made mental or other note of the things that should 
be read, go through them with care. 

Then the advertising department should be taken up 
in the same way. The advertisers in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN are the leading lumbermen of the United States. 
They are men who are energetic, enterprising and de- 
sirous of securing and retaining customers—they adver- 
tise for that prupose. Some of these advertising pages 
may be passed over with a glance. The retailer in Iowa 
may not be at all interested in the hardwood advertising 
and certainly is not in that which represents the whole- 
sale trade of the east; some may not be interested in 
Pacific coast woods; eastern retailers may be only slight- 
ly interested in certain other departments, but all can 
find somewhere something of direct and immediate bear- 
ing upon their business. Primarily the advertising 
pages tell the retail lumberman where he can obtain the 
stock he needs; oftentimes there are special announce- 
ments as to stocks and prices. And so, while the prov- 
ince of the traveling salesman is not seriously invaded, 
it is an assistance from week to week in the satisfactory 
conduct of his business which the retail lumberman can- 
not afford to ignore. 

eee 

At the London docks an apparatus for the overhead 
conveyance of lumber has been installed and is in prac- 
tical operation, giving excellent satisfaction. Upon 
these docks the overhead transportation of lumber 
effects a considerable saving of room, a matter of prime 
importance. Automatic switches are also employed, 
each selecting its own size of timber or lumber and tak- 
ing it off the conveyor to a siding. 


RECIPROCAL RELATIONS. 


The lately adopted constitution of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, the great retail lumber deal- 
ers’ organization of Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas, 
contains in its declaration of principles the following 
clause: “This association recognizes to the furthest 
extent the absolute right of any person, partnership or 
corporation, whether members hereof or not, to start, 
keep and maintain as many retail yards as he, they or it 
may see fit.” 

Another clause of this same declaration of principles 
is as follows: “We recognize the right of the manu- 
facturer and wholesaler to sell in whatever market, to 
whatever purchaser and at whatever price they may 
see fit.’ The above clause, however, is immediately 
followed by this: “We claim for ourselves, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, the right to buy of such manu- 
facturers or wholesalers or their agents as we may pre- 
fer, and to refrain from buying of those who disregard 
the equities of trade to our injury and the demoraliza- 
tion of the retail lumber business.” 

It is evident from the reference to equities that the 
rights otherwise spoken of must be construed to mean 
legal rather than moral rights. The two clauses last 
quoted imply that the wholesaler has the “right” to 
disregard the “equities” of the trade. That is true as 
to the legal aspects of the case, viewed from either a 
common law or a statutory standpoint. 

But there are equities which cannot become the sub- 
ject of legal enactment and which are outside the pur- 
view of the law. It is to maintain these equities that the 
associations are formed, The vital questions then are, 
what are the equities and who is to be the judge as to 
their proper classification? As there is-no other tribunal 
reference must be made to the common sense of those 
concerned and to their instinct for fairness. What 
people generally concede to be just must be so recog- 
nized, 

In our opinion about the only disputes that have taken 
place in regard to these subjects have risen from a lack 
of understanding by one side of the claims of the other. 
It has been the fault of definitions or of the statement 
of the case rather than of the principles themselves. 
Furthermore, as acts are said to speak louder than 
words, the selfish attitude of some, contradictory of 








their professed principles, has cast discredit upon the 
general case in support of the principle. « 

The principle at issue is this: He who fits and 
equips himself to do that which is commercially neces- 
sary or desirable to be done in the community shou!d 
be permitted to enjoy and be protected in the natural 
and reasonable profits arising from doing those things. 
Jn most communities a retail lumber yard is an eco- 
nomic necessity. There must be a place to which car- 
penters and other consumers can go for their many small 
wants. To allow the local retailer only the odds and 
ends of trade is to do him an injustice and to make 
practically impossible the maintenance of a retail yard. 

In respect to the lumber trade as a whole the re- 
tailer performs the following functions: There is re- 
quired a stock of lumber suitable in size and assortment 
to meet all the ordinary needs of the community. The 
owner of this yard must make a study of the require- 
ments of the community; he must be acquainted with 
the consumers so as to be able to meet their needs with 
profit to himself. He must take the responsibility of 
credits and do, in a general way and in particular, only 
that which the man on the spot can do. He must either 
do this himself or, if he be a legal person—a corporation 
—he must do it through his agent. 

But he cannot conspire with others to prevent any 
one else from coming into the community and doing 
these things. He can equitably, if not legally however, 
demand that those who profess to do these things shall 
really do them; that is to say, that before being recog- 
nized as a retail lumber dealer he must reasonably dem- 
onstrate his intention to keep an adequate stock and to 
do the things required in a retail lumber business. It 
is just in this point that differences often arise between 
wholesaler and retailer. There are some retailers who 
attempt to bar out competition, either by out and out 
trade warfare, which is legitimate, or by misrepresenta- 
tion, adverse influence on wholesalers and other under- 
handed methods. . This sort of thing has been done 
often enough so that wholesalers are inclined to look 
with a little suspicion upon established retailers who 
claim that their new competitor is not entitled to ree- 
ognition, 

When the status of the retailer has been defined and 
the wholesale trade is called upon to protect him, the 
question at once arises, what reciprocal advantage is 
there to the wholesaler? If he will agree not to compete 
with his retail customer by sales to consumers and will 
refuse to sell to those not legitimately in the retail 
trade or who poach upon the territory and trade of their 
neighbors what reward shall he have? It seems not 
too much to ask that the wholesaler who thus supports 
the retailer should have the exclusive trade of the re- 
tailer—not merely on even terms but regardless of 
terms. This does not mean, however, that no new whole- 
saler can enter into the trade. Just as the retail busi- 
ness must be open to the competition of those who enter 
it with the intent and ability to carry it on properly, 
so any wholesaler who can supply the stock he purports 
to supply, who will canvass the field, will take the re- 
sponsibility of credits and who in other ways is a legiti- 
mate wholesaler is entitled to recognition as such. But 
granted this freedom of legitimate competition there 
will yet be barred out the irresponsible, and the poacher, 
whether in wholesale or retail branches, and trade will 
be cleaner, more easily done and more profitable. 

BBB IIIT IS 

The Quebee government at one stroke raised the 
value of its spruce wood limits from $20 a mile to 
nearly $400 a mile simply by wiping out a large part of 
the discrimination against Americans. Recently the 
stumpage dues have been $1.90 for 1,000 cubic feet with 
a rebate of $1.50-when manufactured in the province, 
equivalent to a tax of $1.50 on all such wood taken to 
the United States for manufacture. Prior to the sale 
of last week the government modified the charge to 6» 
cents with a rebate of only 25 cents, so that Americans 
were active bidders and prices realized were high. 


THE EXPORT TRADE STATUS. 


There is much complaint among lumber exporters as 
to the dullness of their business, but the fact remains 
that there is a substantial gain over the condition of 
a year ago, when everyone admitted that the business 
was in good shape. 

To illustrate this point we reproduce from the report 
on another page the recapitulation showing shipments 
for April of this year and last divided according to grand 
divisions. It will be observed that there is a heavy _ 
centage of increase in every class of material except shin- 
gles, and that the increaze is very well distributed. If 
any section have occasion to complain it is the Pacific 
coast, which, however, shows a decided increase in sawn 
timber. The gulf coast shows a very heavy increase 
indicating that yellow pine shipments during that month 
were on a very satisfactory basis of volume if not of 
price. 

















RECAPITULATION. 

Sawn Hewn ses — —_ = entail 
DISTRICTS FROM WHICH EXPORTED. Timber, Timber, Logs Etc., lanks, cantl’gs, ngles, 

April, 1901— 1,000 Ft. Cubic Ft. Dollars. 1,000 Ft. 1,000 Ft. 1,000. 
Fe I Ee CPE ee re oe ome ere 20,698 271,646 $332,323 33,624 3,750 36 
CEE el ack oo reece cada Cand haa ial aaa e aae 40,737 243,526 90,909 187,186 muted 1,107 
PRAM Bet ewhesss kccdvesucdaaweorntcecncarts See. "eo sean 127 17,386 a ee 464 
Lake ports and frontier... .....ccccccccsccccscccses Ge6 - © évcsives 11,895 4,490 437 1,134 
CAM. ig cs Fe tak kos dor eye neadnches? 70,193 515,172 $442,254 242,686 4,187 2,741 

April, 1900— 

Atlanti OO DRPPR ETAT eC ere er ere 15,341 205,582 $292,822 26,820 2,525 1,308 
pen gpa ede dag eee nectar pened tng 0 87,895 235,390 38,107 47,106 aibad 1,134 
a teens dohbnn ec pad eaaeduae uta est 1,548 15,595 11,967 15,015 na agli 3,949 
Lae porte and TFOMtIET. «.. 0. cccccscsccccccsccess O00: 5 “éiaaees 9,006 7,819 690 §21 
Grand total. ...... 646:40% bpetes ewe ude seeeeee 55,387 456,567 $351,402 96,760 8,215 6,912 
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In Illinois’ Capital. 


Springfield must be a great retail town. There are 
40,000 inhabitants, and there are four dealers running 
five yards, the yard masquerading under the name of 
the Farmers’ Lumber Company being owned by Baker 
& Baker. Judging by the name one might think it was 
a co-operative concern. It is not, however; neither is it 
a blind yard; it is a child that the Bakers openly own. 
Not long ago a prospective customer came in and asked 
if Mr. Farmer was in. No doubt Mr. Baker was think- 
ing of a thing or two when he named the yard; still he 
did not say he was. This yard is devoted to yellow 
pine, and it is also Mr. Baker’s automobile station. He 
owns one of the three horseless wagons in Springfield ; 
then he hitches a two-seated buggy behind the automobile 
and takes as many as can pile in. He claims he does 
this for the sake of giving his friends a ride, but his 
neighbor tells another story. This neighbor says that 
the owner of the automobile is afraid of it, and he 
endeavors to load it down so it will not run away with 
him. Mr. Baker, sr., has made so much money selling 
lumber that he spends the winters in Florida. He has a 
home down there called Bakeronia, surrounded with 
orange trees. You would know from their looks that 
all the yard men are prosperous. At Kielson’s there 
are three or four fellows as fat as mud. At Freden- 
burgh’s there is at least one. Mr. Baker, jr., has reached 
a point that he is taking antifat. The others are grad- 
ually putting on weight, and it will not be long before 
Springfield will be able to boast of more lumbermen 
who can tip the scales near the 250 mark than any 
other town in the country. 

All the lumbermen are old timers. It does not appear 
to be the fashion to start new yards in Springfield. Not 
long ago Frank Buffum’s company, the La Crosse Lum- 
ber Company, with headquarters at Louisiana, Mo., 
made arrangements to locate here, but for some reason 
the project was abandoned. I have an idea the four 
yard men would as soon have the trade to themselves. 
It has come to my ears that a man who has a mint 
of money has an eye on the city, and if he should come 
the fur may fly for a period. These Springfield men 
are all rich, and if unfriendly to a newcomer could make 
it lively for him. Like a board, however, the question 
has two sides, and he could probably make it lively for 
them. I regard it as about sure that not long hence 
a new yard will go into Springfield, and in case of such 
an event I trust they will all dwell together as brethren. 
That is the proper thing for us all to do. The consti- 
tution of the United States is a pretty good old docu- 
ment, and it says if I want to sell lumber in Springfield 
I shall not be shot for my audacity, and furthermore, 
that a Springfield man may come into my town and 
start a yard on every street. if he wants to. 

The Fredenburgh Lumber Company is figuring bills 
in a new stone office, and it is figuring more of them 
than you could shake your finger at. Every time I 
was in there it looked like a town meeting. In common 
with Mr. Baker, Mr. Fredenburgh has had about enough 
of the lumber business and has turned it over to his 
five sons. His hobby is trotting horses, and to these 
he is giving his attention. Among his horses is Cutting, 
that in a race made the fifth heat in 2:104, said to be 
the fastest stallion fifth heat on record. 


Altitudinous and Other Impressions. 


He is a villain who is ungrateful, and on that account 
I want to acknowledge my indebtedness to J. H. Schuck, 
who made my visit in this capital city very pleasant. 
His splendid dappled gray trotter hauled us many a 
mile. He couldn’t take us to the top of the dome of the 
capitol, so I walked up, counting 497 steps as I went. 
[ was telling a yard man this and he asked me why on 
earth I ever came down. Maybe his meaning creeps 
through your skull. It did through my thick one after 
awhile. Like other fools, I scratched my name up there 
as high as I could reach. I found an elderly man on 
the dome who said he felt like jumping off. I did not 
want to be arrested for throwing ™ overboard, and 
my enjoyment largely consisted in closely following him 
so that if necessary I might grab him by the coat tail. 
[ believe this dome is nearly 400 feet high, and the 
view from it is beautiful. To look down upon the city 
it seems to be set in a forest. I singled out the hotel 
where I was stopping, and the wonder was I slept there 
the night before, for it did not look large enough for a 
man to stretch himself out in. Along the streets and 
walks the people were creeping like so many strutting 
insects. The church steeples looked like a giant’s tooth- 
picks, and a funera] procession that was on its way to 
the cemetery made me think of the string of tin toys 
that I have seen my boy put in place. 

‘Tnis capitol building cost $3,500,000. There are doors 
which cost $1,500 a pair. I said to one of the officials 
to whom I was introduced that I was going out to see 
if the walls were cracked. “Why do you think the 
walls are cracked?” he asked. I told him I could hardly 
imagine a building holding so much political cussedness 
as this one is at times obliged to hold without fairly 
bursting asunder. He is a politician himself and did 
not appear to think the remark was funny. .I was in 
dead earnest, however. Take for instance those poli- 
ticians that come down from Chicago! I heard a politi- 





cal story while on this trip that should I tell it here 
every decent man would feel like holding his nose. 


Known Over the State. 


Mr. Schuck is a veteran dealer, having retailed lum- 
ber for nearly fifty years, and is one of the best known 
yard men in the state. He had a finger in forming the 
first Illinois retail association, and was twice president 
of that organization, Those were perilous times. It 
was not known what the outcome would be. For aught 
those dealers knew who banded together to protect their 
interests the wholesale men would land them in the 
penitentiary. They were gritty, however. They said 
to the Chicago wholesale dealers they could try it on, 
and no doubt the bold front they put up saved them 
from much annoyance. As Joe Jefferson says, however, 
that was then. When the best men in the wholesale 
trade had the time to think it over they reached the 
conclusion that the yard men were asking justice, no 
more, and from that time on they have respected the 
position they took. 

In 1849 Mr. Schuck straddled a mule and rode across 
the plains and over the mountains to California, only to 
return and find gold in the lumber business in Spring- 
field. He has sold lumber here since 1854, and in those 
early days was so fortunate as to have been acquainted 
with Lincoln. We went to the Lincoln home, which is 
visited by 15,000 people yearly. When this house was 
raised from a story and a half to two stories Mr. Schuck 
helped to back the lumber from a yard not far away 
with which the improvement was made. The clap- 
boards which are on the lower story of the house are 
black walnut and unbeveled. The house is owned by 
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the state and is in charge of a relative of the Lincolns. 
There is not much of the original furniture here, a sofa, 
a chair and a bookcase about comprising it. The furni- 
ture was moved by the family and in a fire was destroyed. 
This cousin of the Lincolns says that probably a carload 
of furniture has been sold in Springfield alleged to have 
belonged to the martyred president, but which he never 
saw. In Germany, his native land, Mr. Schuck learned 
the trade of a cabinet maker, and it was he who made 
the box which incloses Lincoln’s coffin. He ripped 4x6 
red cedar pieces, tongued and grooved them by hand, 
and glued them together. This work was done for 
Thomas Smith, an undertaker. Years ago when the 
remains of the great president were buried under the 
floor of a room in the monument to protect them from 
the thieves who were attempting to steal the body, the 
coffin and cedar box were placed in a pine case, and a 
few weeks ago when the body was placed in the rebuilt 
monument the outer box was discarded and immediately 
it was torn in pieces and the pieces carried away as 
souvenirs by the crowd. 

A few years ago the proprietor of McClure’s magazine 
scoured the country to find portraits of Lincoln, but 
Mr. Schuck has one in oil which has never been repro- 
duced and which he says is an excellent likeness. It 
was painted by a portrait artist named Wunder, to whom 
Lincoln sat. Wunder at the time was living in Spring- 
field, but béing hard up financially he put this portrait 
up to be raffled for, and it was won by Mr. Schuck. He 
has been offered a round price for it, but prizes it too 
highly to sell. 

Mr. Schuck built the first shed of any consequence in 
this territory and made the bins narrow, as the best 
shed builders are making them today. This yard man 
builded better than he knew, for he does not explain 


* that he had any particular object in view when plan- 


ning the size of the bins. Baker & Baker made the bins 
narrow ‘in their new shed, which is 80x160 feet, four 


stories each. The best bin is undoubtedly the one that 
will hold a carload of lumber. In that case it is not 
often necessary to pile new lumber on old. Another 
advantage in such bins is that different gages of tongued 
and grooved stuff need not be mixed. 

Lincoln’s Resting Place. 

At an expense of $97,000 the Lincoln monument has 
been entirely rebuilt.» Originally the foundation reached 
down only five feet; this time it was laid twenty-four 
feet deep. The shaft was made higher and now its apex 
is 124 feet from the ground. I climbed to the top of 
it, and» some of the time was groping my way through 
Egyptian darkness. The wind as it rushed past the 
shaft kept up a continuous, dismal roar, and once a gust, 
sweeping through a small opening caused me to make a 
quick dive for my hat. Whenever opportunity has 
offered it has been a pleasure for me to go as far above, 





THE LINCOLN HOME 
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or into, the earth as possible, but certainly there is 
nothing pleasant in going to the top of the Lincoln monu- 
ment. It is a question if it would not be as well to lock 
the door at the entrance to the stairs and throw away 
the key. 

Inclosed in a marble sarcophagus Lincoln’s remains 
lie in a small room in the north side of this immense 
monumental structure. I was permitted to enter this 
enclosure, and when standing there with uncovered 
and bowed head I felt I was in the presence of the 
dust of one of the very few men our country has _pro- 
duced whom the world will not forget. The room was 
rich with the perfume of flowers and I asked, “Why 
does he thus live? Why is it that centuries hence, 
regardless of historical works or text books, the name 
of Lincoln will be on so many lips?” I could coin but 
one answer—he was true to himself. The great heart 
filled with sympathy, charity, hope, love, was a law 
unto itself. Had he been another sort of man, president 
though he were, his name might even now be slipping 
from the memory of the people of the country he served. 

It seems to me that the statuary on this monument 
is open to grave criticism. It represents the wildest 
scenes of war. Why perpetuate such horrors? Better, 
it seems to me, would it be to have the angel of peace 
hovering over the dust of the man whose noble words, 
“With malice toward none, with charity for all,” will 
move hearts when this marble pile shall be crumbled. 
A few days ago a body of men who had helped to place 
Lincoln in power came to pay tribute to his memory. 
They brought flowers. Were they formed in shape of 
cannon, sword and gun? No, but in a wreath, an 
emblem of love. In the name of civilization, when 
we are through with war let us be done with it. 

At the hotel in less than half an hour I met that 
veteran salesman, H. Wheeler, who has worked for 
one house twenty years, C. D, Hayward, Harry Page 
and C. D. Rourke. Leaving the others in mourning 
Mr. Wheeler and I sped away for Jacksonville. 


“ Jacksonville Lumbermen. , 


Probably when Mr. Jackson settled here he was 
ignorant of the kind of town this was to become. It is 











THE B. P. ANDREWS & CO. PLANT 
at Jacksonville, Ill. 


distinguished for several things; in our line for having 
the largest shed in the state and the oldest yard man 
in the state. This shed, belonging to B. P. Andrews 
& Sons, is 180x185 feet, and will probably hold 
3,000,000 feet of lumber. It is so large that no one 
camera can take it all in; therefore any illustration of 
it does not do it justice. When I see a man whio 1s 4 
good stock keeper I want to give him credit, and there- 
fore I hand a bouquet of honor over to F. J. Andrews, 
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who has charge of the business at this point. It does 
a man’s soul good to look through this immense shed 
and try with a microscope to find one board that projects 
beyond any other the sixteenth of an inch. It would 
also require a big microscope to detect any lath or 
shingles lying around loose. About a quarter of the 
shed is decked and there are alleys running in so 
many directions that it would not be impossible to have 
three or four horse races under the one roof at the 
same time. I-can’t tell you just how Mr. Andrews gets 
perfect ventilation, for I don’t believe he does get it. 

The construction of this shed is rather remarkable. 
It is almost as free from obstructions as a circus tent. 
There are sheds which seem to have more posts, braces 
and cross beams than one would think a carpenter could 
find place for, yet in this great structure there is no 
surplus of anything. I have never seen the frame of 
a large shed that from the standpoint of a fellow who 
is seeing these things all the time looks so artistic. 

These Andrews brothers are an illustration of what a 
bringing up will do. The father was a yard man who 
knew every kink of the trade, and he brought up his 
sons in the way they should go. They have the repu- 
tation of being as good retail men as there are in the 
state. There are Lee at Canton, F. J. here at Jackson- 
ville and J. D. at Walton. Each brother thinks that 
the other brothers are the best fellows in the world, 
and they all think there is only one father in the world, 
and that is theirs. To see father and sons clinging 
together in this way is to me a beautiful sight. Not 
long ago I heard a yard man speak of his father as the 
“old man,” and my respect for that yard man dropped 
as sometimes the mercury in a thermometer will drop 
when a frost strikes it. 

“Hello! In the chicken business?” I said as Mr. 
Andrews guided his nervous little trotter to the rear 
of his beautiful home. There was a runway inclosed 
with wire and a few chickens scratching the gravel. 
“No, that was built for peacocks,” was the reply. “When 
I was a small boy I thought that when a kind prov- 
idnece would permit I would own some peacocks. So 
when I built up here peacocks were part of my furni- 
ture. I think they are the prettiest birds that walk. 
But they began to raise the deuce. They squalled so 
my neighbors couldn’t sleep and they threatened both 
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them and me with a shotgun. Then I had to farm them 
out. I have got seven’of them out in the country.” Mr. 
Andrews is a rattling business man; you would not 
imagine he would think of a peacock once in a hundred 
years; and this is only another illustration that every 
man has his hobby. 

It had reached my ears before going into the Andrews 
territory that these brothers give away more cigars 
than any other three yard men on the face of the earth, 
and now I believe it. It is their way of advertising. 
They don’t think that space in the local papers amounts 
to much. The three brothers pay $1,000 a year for 
cigars to give away. Cigar salesmen visit them as reg- 
warly as they do grocers or others who buy cigars in 
quantity. A competitor of one of the Andrews said to 
me: “The Andrews are the darndest fellers to give away 
things I have ever seen.” Every act of our life is the 
result of a cause, and if a man buys one board, or a 
thousand of them, of you there is a cause for it. Some- 
thing has attracted him your way; yet there are yard 
men by the regiment who think that all money ‘paid 
for advertising is thrown away. You see in this matter 
they don’t reason from cause to effect. 


The Oldest Yard Man. 


For so close on to fifty years that the difference is 
not worth mentioning the sign of J. S. & G. S. Russel 
has announced that the firm has sold lumber in Jackson- 
ville, J. S. has been dead for many years. Mr. Russel 
is a Scotchman, a man of fine fiber, genial in manner, 
and readily forgives men for doing almost anything 
except when they spell his name with two els. That 
's unpardonable. He says his father was so poor he 
could not add the extra el. Mr. Russel has passed into 
vor $2 old age and delights to talk of the lumbermen 
: whom years ago he bought lumber. He has not lived 
the money alone. A man who knows him well tells me 

at he has written from his books thousands of dollars 


which most others under like circumstances would have 
made an effort to collect. When a man had bought lum- 
ber of Mr. Russel with which to build a home and when 
struggling to pay for it died, the account was marked 
paid. He is looking beyond the dollars of the world. 
It seems to me there ought to be a reward somewhere 
for such a man, and I guess there is. 

Mr. Russel has one of the most unique storehouses it 
has been my pleasure to see. It is 22x105 feet, with a 
car track running the entire length of it. When sending 
out a bill, first, say, the doors may be loaded on the 
car, then it is run back where the sash is, and so on 
back and forth until the bill is collected, when it is 
shoved to the end of the warehouse and loaded on the 
wagon. This yard man believes in plenty of room for 
sash and doors, and I suppose that the 7x9 hole into 
which so many dealers pack their stuff in hopeless con- 
fusion would to him be a monstrosity. D. E. Sweeney, 
yard foreman, has held that position for twenty-seven 
years. 

State Institutions, 


Having visited these institutions for the insane, the 
deaf and dumb and the blind, one ought to go forth 
thanking God anew for the blessings he enjoys. In 
the insane asylum there are more than 1,200 patients. 
There are five asylums in the state, all full, with the 
sixth now about completed near Peoria. Mr. Andrews 
and Dr. F. C. Winslow, the superintendent, are friends, 
and having looked through the place we sat in the 
doctor’s private rooms and talked about the unfor- 
tunates. Dr. Winslow not only stands high as an 
expert in mental diseases but is regarded as a man of 
fine business qualifications, his record here as financial 
manager showing that the expense for caring for the 
inmates, $133 per capita, annually, being $7 less than 
at the other asylums of the state. He will soon take 
charge of the new asylum at Peoria. 

The doctor says that insanity is simply a development 
of a mental weakness. “We often hear it said that a 
man is religiously insane,” said he. “The term is a 
misnomer. The excitement simply brought to the sur- 
face a weakness that was inherent. If that same man 
had weak lungs and at religious services had taken a 
cold that had developed into pneumonia it would be as 
sensible to say that he had religious pneumonia.” This 
expert says there are many people here to whom insan- 
ity brought happiness. ‘They are happy in the delu- 
sion that they own the buildings and grounds, and could 
draw their checks for millions.” It is the testimony that 
did not nearly every individual think that he or she is 
sane an attendant would be required for every patient. 
As it is each thinks that the others are crazy, and thus 
each is a committee of one to see that the crazy folks 
behave themselves. The day we were there there were 
hundreds of the patients on the lawn, air and outdoor 
exercise being encouraged as much as possible. A mis- 
take made by the friends of the insane is that the time 
for proper treatment is prolonged. On the first sign 
of insanity prompt measures should be taken that the 
disease, if possible, may be overcome. I said to the 
doctor that I wished every hotel in the country was 
kept as scrupulously clean as is this asylum. When 
saying this I had in mind a little incident that not long 
ago occurred in a town of 40,000 inhabitants, when at 
one of the prominent hotels I was so overrun with the 
little pests which meander around the beds of poor 
housekeepers that I picked up my grip and went else- 
where. 

Great Work of a Former Retail Man. 


As soon as I learned that Dr. Frank H. Hall, super- 
intendent of the institution for the blind, for several 
years sold lumber at Sugar Grove, Ill., there was at 
once a fellow feeling between us. Being Saturday it 
was not a school day, but Dr. Hall kindly formed classes 
for my benefit and afterward gathered some of the 
musical pupils in the chapel, where we listened to a boy 
of 16 who plays the violin finely, and others who played 
the cornet and piano. The attendance the past school 
year has been about 140, a third of the pupils coming 
from Chicago. There are sights here which make the 
heart ache. “That little girl,” said the doctor, stopping 
as we were walking along the tables where they were 
eating, “was an illegitimate child, and when an infant 
her mother sought to kill her by rubbing soft soap in 
her face. She did not succeed, but the sight is forever 
gone.” There is one little tot who is blind, deaf and 
dumb, with no sense of smell and with but slight sense 
of taste. There seems to be little expression left except 
affection. When I would take her on my lap she would 
wind her arms around my neck in a loving embrace. 
When the authorities found this child she walked upon 
her hands and feet. One of the teachers spends two 
hours a day teaching the little thing. She now walks 
upright. She is taught by making impressions upon the 
palm of the hand. She can now be instructed to sit 
or stand, reach for water and drink it, reach for a doll, 
or for a stuffed squirrel that is placed on the table near 
by. This is about the extent of her education. How 
much they will be able to do for her they of course do 
not know. Her face is that of a bright child, and 
evidently her mind is active, but she is living in 
eternal darkness. There is a bright little girl of 6. 
She wrote a sentence for me, making very few mis- 
takes, indeed. Her father is in the insane asylum. 
Since she was 4 years old she has written letters to 
her mother, each beginning “Dear Mamma,” but now 
that pleasure is at an end, for a few weeks ago the 
mother died. On Sunday I went up to the institution 
to attend chapel exercises, and as I sat on the plat- 
form and saw all those staring, sightless eyes, and lis- 
tened to words of praise so sweetly sung, I said to 
Dr. Hall, “O, that we were a Christ that we could 
touch these sightless eyes that they might see.” 

I told Dr. Hall that, paradoxical as it might sound, 


I would go out of this institution thinking less of 
myself and more of myself than ever before—less 
ashamed that with two good eyes I had accomplished so 
little; more, appreciating, as perhaps never before, the 
grand capability of the mind. Here are children a 
dozen years old who readily solve mathematical problems 
which I will wager not ten of the thousands of men 
who will read this article would think of solving mental- 
ly. In reading, the brightest of them far surpass chil- 
dren of a like age who can see. They appear to have a 
better understanding of words. One boy not more than 
13, who was picked up in the streets of Chicago, for 
rapidity and accuracy in reading would stand along- 
side the most of us. 

Now I want to tell you what Dr. Hall has done for 
the blind. He invented a typewriter on which the blind 
can write nearly as readily as at this time I am writing 
on my Blickensderfer. The raised alphabet is a back 
number. In its place raised points are used. There 
is a different arrangement of the dots for each letter. 
For the more advanced students there are signs which 
represent words. Before this machine was invented the 
only way they could write was to place paper under a 
perforated plate and with a sharp pointed instrument 
prick the holes in the paper through the perforated 
metal. This typewriter, however, is not Dr. Hall’s 
greatest invention. He made a machine for writing on 
a brass plate at the rate of forty words a minute, and 
in turn this plate, with a rubber blanket over it for 
protection, can be placed on a printing press and any 
number of copies produced from it. You will thus 
see how easy it has become to make books for the 
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blind. The process is no longer laborious. Owing to 
this simple and cheap method the amount of reading 
there is for the blind is astounding. The blind go even 
to the public library in Chicago and draw their books. 
Yet all this is not what most redounds to the credit of 
Dr. Hall. Not one of these machines is patented. They 
are made for humanity. 

Dr. Hall is also author of a series of arithmetics 
which are receiving the highest praise of educators. 

Home of the Deaf and Dumb. 

This, I believe, is the largest institution of the kind 
in the world, certainly the largest in this country. 
There are 600 patients. It is rather surprising how 
kind and attentive the superintendents of these insti- 
tutions are to visitors provided they see these visitors 
are interested in the work that is being carried on. 
There are those, however, who come to see the great 
buildings, evidently caring little for the suffering in- 
mates or the methods of teaching and relieving them. 

A girl came into the superintendent’s office dressed 
like a Japanese. “They are holding a fete on the lawn 
today, the profits to go for the education of the deaf 
and blind in China,” said the doctor. Then he asked 
the girl a question which she answered. “That is me- 
chanical speech,” the doctor remarked. “Will you sell 
me ice cream?” I asked. She looked curiously at me, 
and I repeated the question. “Y-e-s,” she said. It was 
a soulless sort of speech, yet plainly understood. “The 
hearing of the children who come here is rarely re- 
stored,” said the doctor. “Sometimes under treatment 
it improves, but the improvement is not lasting. The 
cause? Well, these children are from the lower ranks 
of life. They are generally the children of poor parents. 
Many of them had the measles and scarlet fever, and 
the parents thinking they could not stand a doctor’s 
bill stopped the treatment before they should. That 
probably is the principal cause. Resulting from the 
vice of parents? We do not know as much about that 
as we might, for as a rule the parents of these children 
do not want to be questioned too closely.” I imagine, 
however, that if we could look deep into the history 
of these insane people, the blind children, the deaf and 
dumb, we would ascertain how terribly they have been 
sinned against. Born with such grand possibilities, if 
we could only be men instead of brutes! “Yet in the 
face of this great object lesson the haphazard way of 
bringing children into the world will be continued,” a 
lady who thinks on these subjects remarked to me. 
Yes, that. is true; still I cannot think that this condi- 
tion we see here is the end. I believe that these unfor- 
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tunates, as we call them, will see the time when they 
will return thanks they were born at all. All these 
afflictions are as a temporary shadow across the sun. 
In time these eyes will see, the ears will hear, the 
tongues will be unloosened, the clouded intellects will 
brighten. It may not be so; still were that not the 
hope life to me would hardly be worth the living. 

We went upon the lawn and the girl wearing the 
Japanese costume, spying us, brought us ice cream. 
I handed her a half dollar and she brought back the 
change. “No change,” I said to her, slowly. She watched 
my lips and echoed “N-o ec-h-a-n-g-e!” I shook my head, 
and she went away smiling. I should like to point 
those people who say that this is a cold world void of 
sympathy to these dear children who were aiming to 
make a few dollars that the similarly afflicted in far 
away China may receive some benefit. If this is not 
true religion I know not where to find it. 


Chat With an Up to Date Yard Man. 


I had heard that William Abraham Angle was a 
retail lumberman for your life; therefore I stayed over 
in Jacksonville a day to see him. I sneaked around the 
yard on Sunday thinking I might get sight of him, 
but the bookkeeper said he was in Louisiana and would 
not be on duty until the following day. Mr. Angle has 
had charge of the La Crosse Lumber Company’s twenty- 
three yards, but tired of everlastingly being away from 
his best girl and children he will have charge of the 
Smith & Stimpson yard recently bought by his com- 
pany in Jacksonville. He is putting this place into 
ship shape. We climbed to the top of the shingle and 
lath shed, 20x80 feet, he is building, and while our 
graceful forms were outlined against the clear sky we 
unbosomed ourselves of the lumber lore that was aching 
to find vent. Any of you would know from this brilliant 
and picturesque wording that away back I was a story 
writer. Nevertheless we stood there, and I discovered 
that Mr. Angle knew more than a thing or two about 
retailing lumber. This shed is covered with Ruberoid, 
and when I strike an artist who can draw a straight 
line I will tell you what kind of a gutter it has, and you 
will be wise when occasion requires if you follow suit. 

The company’s shed at this place is 110x180 feet, 
will hold 2,000,000 feet and is roofed with steel. Be- 
tween the boards with which it is sided there is a space 
of two inches, which the manager thinks should be 
increased to three or four inches. From what he said 
I did not conclude that Mr. Angle had any particular 
love for the closed shed. At any rate this is the only 
closed shed owned by the company. With all this space 
in the siding the ventilation is not what Mr. Angle 
desires and, he will put ventilators in at the top in such 
a way that they will act as chimneys. He thinks there 
should be a draft up through these ventilators so that 
the damp air may be drawn off. 

This company owns a telephone line 400 miles long, 
connecting twenty of its offices. The line will soon reach 
the Jacksonville plant. Long distance ’phones are used 
and Mr. Angle says the convenience of this connection 
can hardly be estimated. The line is used to some extent 
by the public, but it was put up purely and simply to 
benefit the business of the company. This telephone 
line is Mr. Buffum’s hobby. 

I met A. G. Flamboe, estimator for the company, who 
had just come up from St. Louis, and brought with him 
a contract to furnish the mill work for the Mercantile 
Trust building that will go up in that city. The finish 
will be in mahogany, birch and quartered oak. 

The La Crosse Lumber Company will be remembered 
as the concern which, in conjunction with the Missouri 
& Kansas retail association, contested the suit brought 
by a wholesale dealer, the latter claiming that his busi- 
ness liad been injured by the carrying out of the retail 
association idea by the defendants. The defendants, 
however, were victorious, the court finding, if my mem- 
ory serves me right, that the plaintiffs had no case. 

To the man who is obliged to live away from home 
the hotel cuts a good deal of a figure, and it was with 
a degree of regret that I said good-bye to the people of 
the Dunlap, the only hotel I have found which, on a 
large shady lawn, furnishes hammocks and patent swings 
for the comfort of its guests. This is my explanation to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which pays the freight, why 
I lingered so long in Jacksonville. 


Lumber Credits. 


The lumberman is a right down lucky dog when it 
comes to credits. In this matter he is not neck and neck 
with other tradesmen on the track, for when he is under 
the wire the flag falls in the faces of the other fellows. 
I have talked with a great many bankers on this subject 
and they are of one opinion, namely, that the men 
who sell lumber are the safest risks in the mercantile 
world. And with an eye half open cannot we see that 
they are? 

He who opens a lumber yard settles down to selling 
a commodity that is constantly in demand and never 
out of style. When people buy boards they never ask 
the question, Are they in style? Compare this with 
the dry goods, clothing, boot and shoe, hat and cap 
business. In these last named lines it is style, style, 
style all the time. The minute the goods are not in 
fashion values are knocked. Only this week a shoe 
merchant offered me a pair of shoes at $1 discount 
because the turn of the toe was not of the latest. 
They were good shoes, but as they were not in style 
fashionable fellows like myself wouldn’t be found dead 
with them on. A clothing merchant told me not long 
ago that there was $5,000 worth of clothing on his 
shelves that he would jump at the chance to clean out 
at half invoice prices. You may think this is not a 
large amount of dead stock for a clothing store, but 
it seems to me it is when we consider that the town 


in which it is located has not to exceed 2,000 souls. I 
would be willing to guarantee that the two lumber yards 
in that town have not $100 worth of dead property. 
In one of them there are two or three gables which the 
dealer said did not sell, and in the other there are a 
few odd doors which were ordered but never taken, 
and I think that about makes up the list. You see 
we don’t get in the fix of the clothing man. Our 
dimension and boards may become dark from age, but 
every carpenter in the land knows they are as good 
as when they came from the tail of the mill, and really 
better, for they are thoroughly dry. Pack away dress 
goods, shoes, hats, millinery with the expectation that 
time will improve them, and which end of the horn would 
we come out at? 

No other wholesale dealers in the land lose so small 
a percentage of their book accounts as do those who 
sell Jumber. I wish I could remember how infinitesimally 
small this percentage is, as once told me by an extensive 
dealer. Look the business the country over and it 
would be found that the local banks lose less money 
in their dealings with lumbermen than with any other 
class of tradesmen. A yard man told me that soon after 
he was established he ascertained that his capital was 
insufficient. He was practically a stranger in the town 
and was seriously thinking that he would try to induce 
an acquaintance to go into partnership with him so as 
to be able to swing the business. This man had not been 
thoroughly educated in mercantile lines and was there- 
fore somewhat timid in asking for bank assistance. Inci- 
dentally, however, he fell in with a banker, and the inter- 
view led to the offer of all the money that was needed 
in the enterprise. No doubt the looks of the man had 
something to do with it, but the looks of the man would 
not have carried him through if he had been selling 
whisky or second hand clothing. 

“How well fixed are the retail lumbermen of your 
town?” I asked a banker in Minnesota. 

“O, fairly,” was the reply. “I suppose one of them 
is worth about $5,000, another about the same amount, 
and the third, say, $12,000.” 

“Tf they asked for it, how much money could they get 
of you?” 

“Practically all they might want. One of them pre- 
fers to take advantage of the trade discounts and bor- 
rows from the bank, and no matter how much lumber 
he may buy he can have the money to pay for it. A 
year ago when the price of lumber began to advance this 
dealer came to me and described the situation. I told 
him to buy all he wanted and he did buy rather heavily. 
He has told me it was an excellent investment. I know 
the honest intentions of the man, I know that the lumber 
in pile is as good as wheat, that it will not deteriorate 
in value, that nobody is going to steal it, and all I 
asked was that it be kept insured.” 

What higher compliment could be paid the commercial 
side of the lumber business than is conveyed in the words 
of this banker? Of course the banker was right; he 
generally is when the money lending proposition is 
involved. There is safety stamped all over the lumbet 
business. The Minnesota banker could have carried the 
argument further. He might have said that when the 
yard man’s stock goes into barns and houses—and that 
is where he wants it to go—in every regulated state the 
lien law takes care of it until it is paid for. 

There is another element which figures in the question 
of the lumberman’s credit that does me good to mention 
in this connection. In fire insurance there is what is 
called a moral hazard. That is, the risk that I, having 
insured my stock in trade, become tired of my business, 
or being conscious that the goods are insured for all, 
or more, than they are worth, some night will touch 
a match where it will do the most good, for the purpose 
of realizing quickly. In the insurance world this risk 
in lumber is so light that it hardly counts. There are 
companies which are placing sound insurance on lumber 
stocks at a rate as low as 30 cents, and no such 
rate could for a moment be considered were there a moral 
hazard worth talking about to contend against. 

We lumbermen ought to pat ourselves on the back 
because our lines have fallen in such pleasant places. 


Keeping Stocked Up. 

In the private office we were sitting before the grate in 
easy chairs as comfortable as two bugs in a rug. 
wanted to know the opinions of this man on various ques- 
tions. He has been doing a very successful business and 
the opinions of such men are always of value. He had 
told me how trade had been, how collections were, but 
that is nothing that would interest you. In this con- 
nection there is a feature that I want to touch on. On 
three occasions I have received letters expressing regret 
that nothing was found at the yards visited worthy of 
mention in this department. I know how it was. These 
men had treated me very kindly and may have regarded it 
in a sense as ungrateful on my part to pass them by in 
silence. It has been stated in this department before 
that often I look through every yard in a town and go 
away without making a scratch of the pencil. Not so long 
ago I visited a four-yard town, talked with every yard 
man in an effort to get some idea that in my opinion 
would be of benefit to the thousands of retail men who 
might read it, and failed. I looked around the yards 
and sheds to find some wrinkle that everybody doesn’t 
have, and failed there. I was sorry. I don’t want to be 
hustling day and night to look up the material that 
appears over my wretchedly written name any more than 
you would. I wish the things I want would come to me 
in swarms. TI don’t pose as a paragon of industry. But 
if I don’t find a thing at a yard that a fellow can hang 
his hat on, why, I don’t, that’s all. Therefore when I go 
to see you I want you to tell me how, in your opinion, a 


business should be conducted, and if you have any unique 
or labor saving appliances around call my attention to 
them. It may seem commonplace to you, but it will be 
new to your co-laborer somewhere. Recently at an office 
we had not talked five minutes when the yard man said 
he had something to show, and he did have something. 
As a result his name will go rolling down the grooves of 
time. 

This man in the comfortable office filled and lighted his 
big pipe, and then I knew something would come. Some 
folks say that tobacco is a villainous weed, that it scents 
our clothes and poisons our blood, but it does something 
besides all that—it opens men’s mouths. It contains a 
big, fat microbe of sociability, and on that account it 
should be forgiven some of the bad qualities attributed 
to it. “There are dealers,” said this man, “who carry 
ample stocks only when they think they can buy as an 
investment. I am willing to take advantage of a market 
and pile stuff in my yard when I think the price will war- 
rant it, but at all times I want a stock that will meet the 
demands of the trade that is likely to come my way. Last, 
week I sold a big barn bill and every stick was hauled 
away inside of two days. The man who is going to build 
the barn pressed the teams of his neighbors into service, 
something on the plan no doubt that they exchange work 
in harvest time.” 

I was looking into the flame of the grate and eagerly 
listening. “What would be thought of a city dry goods 
merchant if, say, the wholesale price of silk did not 
exactly suit him, and for that reason he should let his 
silk department run down?” the yard man continued. 
“A woman would come in to get a silk dress, and she 
would be told she couldn’t have it just then as the price 
of silk was unfavorable to the merchant and he was 
holding off until there was a drop before he stocked up! 
A dandy dry goods merchant he would be! The fact 
that I have aimed to carry a full stock, no matter whether 
prices have been high or low, and no matter whether, in 
my opinion, I thought they were going higher or lower, 
has been one of my best advertisements. The first thing 
I think of is to take care of my trade. If I make a com- 
paratively small amount of money I must do that.” 
Then I asked him where he began his business career, and 
he said in an eastern hardware store, That explained it; 
he was trained as a merchant. 


The Art of Treating Men. 


It was early in the morning when I reached the town. 
I hung around the station for a half hour and then 
walked up and down the street until it was time for 
breakfast. Having eaten a steak as big as your two 
hands and drank a calf’s portion of milk, I went down by 
the track to a yard. A nice appearing young fellow 
was around the office, but he said he was not the man- 
ager. There was nothing to do but wait, and I tried to 
improve my time by looking over a Swedish paper that I 
picked up from the table. I couldn’t read a word of it, 
but there was a picture in it that I learned by heart. | 
think it was the picture of the residence of some Swede 
who had become so rich up in Minnesota that he wanted 
his fellow countrymen to know about it. You know 
whether we are Swedes or Americans we are much alike 
in this respect. 

After a while a man whom I took for the manager 
came in. The front office was not large, he could not help 
seeing me, yet he paid no more attention to me than 
though I had been a grasshopper. And not so much, for 
had I been a grasshopper undoubtedly he would have 
picked me up and thrown me into the stove. I tried to 
catch his eye so as to speak to him, but it was not the 
kind that is caught. He went into the back office, sepa- 
rated from the other by an arch, and when taking some 
things from ‘his pocket dropped a key into the spittoon. 
He fished it out, swearing as he did so. A half day was 
before me and as I like to study human animals I thought 
I would sit there for a while and see what the fellow 
would do, The assistant shoved my card over to him and 
I am not sure whether he glanced at it or not. Then he 
went on to figuring on the books. I must confess he tired 
me out, and, finally I opened the conversation. _ He an- 
swered briefly the few questions I asked him and said 
not another word. Now here comes in the remarkable 
character of this incident. A yard man _ twenty-five 
miles away, knowing I was to visit this town, asked me 
to give him my opinion of this identical manager. | 
did, and it was a pretty hot one. I told him if he 
wanted this man for a manager he could have him, but 
that he couldn’t manage a yard for me for seven seconds. 
And I stand ready to guarantee that he will not manage 
a yard for the other man, either. 

Personally I cared nothing for this matter. A man 
cannot constantly travel around the country without 
occasionally getting it in the neck. I expect it, and when 
it comes I go on my way rejoicing. It makes the next 
bed of roses I strike all the sweeter. As a matter of 
business, however, it was that man’s duty, as soon as he 
entered the office, to ascertain who I was and what I was 
there for. 1 suppose I do look a little like a preacher 
and for aught he knew I was there to talk about the 
building of a church in my parish, For aught he knew 
I was one of the business men of the town who wanted 
him to figure on a bill of lumber. And of course for 
aught he knew my mission was to sell gum, shoestrings or 
a book on the Spanish war. No matter what I was there 
for, it was his duty to find out. A chump of that kind 
will divert trade in other directions every week of the 
year. 

None of us can overestimate the value of courtesy. It 
makes friends, and friends are what we want in trade. 
In every town of any size there are so many yards that 
no one is obliged to buy lumber of a man who acts on the 
principle that it is as well to be churlish as gentlemanly. 
I remember going into an office and the yard man arose 
from the desk at which he was writing to receive me. 
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He reached out his hand and we shook. I then gave him 
my card and he said in the most pleasant way there was 
not a thing he wanted. From a glance at the card he 
took it that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was some com- 
pany that sold lumber, a mistake that during my experi- 
ence several yard men who were not acquainted with the 
paper have made. Naturally I informed him of his mis- 
take, and to set me at ease he said it was strange he 
should have taken that view of it. Suppose I had been a 
stranger in that town, was going to build a house and 
was looking around for the lumber, wouldn’t the warm 
manners of the man have drawn me toward him? These 
things are all governed by law. The most of us like to 
bask in the sunshine of humanity. 

That man was right. I had gone to his business place 
for a purpose, and it was his duty to treat me as well as 
though that business place were his residence, Be- 
loved, we don’t want to forget, or neglect, these little 
things, for they put dollars in our pockets and at the 
same time make a small portion of the world a little 
happier. If on the witness stand I think I could name 
two or three yard men who are not meeting with the suc- 
cess they desire for the reason they are living within 
their shells and are not willing to meet the world half 
way. I tell you the world cares nothing about the man 
who in the every day courtesies of life does not meet it 
half way. It repudiates him. And then, after all, these 
courtesies cost us so little—not even one cent. 


Xe. . 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


The remarkable statement was made a few days ago 
that one of the anthracite coal shippers had sold his 
output up to about September 1. It was not one of the 
larger producers, though the company ranked among 
those denominated the “large producing companies.” The 
statement, if true, does not represent anything like the 
general condition in the trade. With most shippers the 
first half of June has been a time of moderate trade. 
But there is growth in the demand and several are now 
proceeding with great caution in accepting further busi- 
ness for this month’s shipment. The general rule is 
for business to be accepted subject to ability to ship. 
Receipts of anthracite in the west are passably fair. 
They are less in the aggregate than demand, and this 
condition serves to keep the market firm. The small 
individual producers under the present state of affairs 
could sell considerably more coal than they are produc- 
ing. It is said that the demand for this independent 
coal is in some instances so great that buyers are willing 
to pay a premium over the price asked. These premiums 
are accepted by the producers and occasionally two 
buyers compete with each other, increasing the size of 
the premiums offered until the price of the coal goes u 
to the point when it is no longer profitable to handle it 
in competition with the output of the large companies. 

The whole situation is one which would naturally stim- 
ulate the purchase of coal, for that which is scarce has 
greater attractions than an article in abundance. From 
the western standpoint anthracite coal is most markedly 
scarce. It is reported that stocks at Buffalo are low 
and that for that reason shipments by lake are not 
what they should be at this season. To June 1 only 
107,168 tons of anthracite were shipped through St. 
Mary’s canal this year as against 155,082 tons to Lake 
Superior to the same date last year. The late opening 
of navigation is partly responsible for the small business, 
but if Buffalo stocks had been adequate the tonnage 
would have been larger this year. To Lake Michigan 
the lake business in anthracite was similarly restricted 
in comparison with 1900. There are at Chicago docks 
a very crippled array of sizes, few if any of the docks 
being in a position to fill an order for all grades, and 
rail receipts are not of a tonnage sufficient to occasion 
any worriment on the part of holders. 

The Missouri river territory is beginning to be inter- 
ested. The situation has been placed before the western 
railroad officials by large coal men in that district, and 
the desirability of establishing the usual summer reduc- 
tion in rates early demonstrated. These presentations 
of facts may have had their weight, for it is said that 
one or two large jobbers on the Missouri river have 
begun to take in a little coal, And at St. Louis there 
1s also some buying by large interests. It is noteworthy 
that most of the coal now being moved is going very 
largely to the heavy buyers. The rank and file have not 
come into the market at all generally, especially in the 
extreme west. With supply limited it does not require 
a vast number of these large orders to drain the market 
of all the coal that is available for shipment. Prices 
are everywhere rigidly maintained. 

June as one of the quiet months of the year to the 
retail coal dealer has often been made the occasion for his 
annual outing. The dealers of Illinois and Wisconsin 
have this week been sojourning in Buffalo as the finish 
to their annual convention at Chicago last week and 
Several other state associations of retail coal dealers 
have this month been in annual session. A month hence 
there will be, in the natural order of events, a begin- 
ning of next season’s trade, in both anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal. There is nothing in the present view of 
the bituminous trade to destroy the impression of vaca- 
tion season. Production is perhaps falling away. This 
1s evidenced partially by the extreme demand for sereen- 
ings and other grades of fine coal. That demand is 
growing year by year but is perhaps no greater now 
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than a month ago. Yet supply is less and this is most 
readily explained on the theory that mines are running 
fewer days and so less coal passes over the screens. 

The larger gondolas that have come into general use 
are accountable in part for the appearance of extreme 
dullness. One of these new 50-ton cars lasts a long 
time in summer with a small dealer who only a year 
or two ago was accustomed to the 20 or 30-ton car. The 
net effect is to keep a larger stock in the possession of 
the small buyers. The western producers of coal are 
now quite generally regulating output closely to the 
current demand and waiting in patience for the next 
turn in the eccentric course of trade. The eastern 
producers are of course deeply immersed in the lake 
traffic, which has assumed full headway and promises 
to be brisk for months. Owing to the late opening of 
navigation the shipments from Lake Erie -ports to June 
1 were quite unfavorable in comparison with 1900, being 
360,086 tons to June 1 this year as compared with 
724,958 tons to the same date in 1900. The all-rail 
movement of eastern coal to the west is slow but, there 
being no disposition to force sales, prices are generally 
firm on the basis established six weeks or longer ago. 
It can be said also that western coals are without 
decided change in quotations. But, as before, the prices 
are generally regarded as excessively low, and com- 
plaints are not uncommon by representatives of western 
operators that they are unable to meet the current quo- 
tations and come out even. There is marked slowness 
among consumers of steam coal to close what contracts 
are yet uncovered, and quite a number of inquiries, 
many of which are for deliveries to begin about July 1, 
are in the market. 





COAL MEN’S MEETING AND OUTING. 


The sixth annual convention of the Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association of Illinois & Wisconsin was held in the 
ladies’ ordinary at the Grand Pacific hotel, this city, 
on June 7 and 8, and was largely attended, about 175 
members being present. The meeting was called to 
order by President R. C. Brown at 11 o’elock. C. L. 
Dering made the address of welcome and was followed 
by the president, who confined his remarks to the work 
of the past year and the remarkable increase of mem- 
bership, making this the largest coal men’s association 
in the United States. Routine business was transacted, 
consisting of the reading of the secretary’s and treas- 
urer’s reports and the appointment of the various com- 
mittees. Eltinge Elmore read a very interesting paper 
on the “Reciprocal Relations Between Wholesalers and 
Retailers.” Other papers read were by W. M. Sanford 
on “Associations and Their Benefits” and “Relation of 
Retailers Toward One Another” by E. F. Hunter. 

Saturday morning’s session was devoted to reports of 
committees and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, which resulted as follows: 

President—R. C. Brown, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Vice president—W. M. Sanford, Freeport, II}. 

Treasurer—Joseph Vial, La Grange, III. 

Members of executive committee—lKdward Keller, Rockford, 
Ill.; F. M. Durkee, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Representatives to the Nationa] Council 
Park, Ill.; Frank EB. Lukens, Chicago. 


Delos Hull, Oak 


Discussion was then had on general subjects of inter- 
est to coal dealers, after which the meeting adjourned. 

The annual excursion this year was a trip to Buffalo 
and return on the steamer Manitou, which left at 2 
o’clock Saturday afternoon, The itinerary included a 
day at Mackinac island, arriving at Buffalo on Tuesday, 
June 11, in time to participate in Coalmen’s Day at the 
Pan-American exposition, June 12, leaving there on June 
14 and reaching Chicago Tuesday, June 18. About 300 
of the members and their families —— in the 
excursion, among whom were the following: 


Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Anderson, Ripon, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8S. BE. Arnold, North Chicago, I]. 
I. M. Crowley, Waupun, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Caldwell, Rio, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Dillon, Sterling, Il. 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Dietz, Omaha, Neb. 
Gould Dietz, Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Fordice, Bloomington, III. 
BE. W. Fischer, Elmburst, Il. 

C. A. Franzen, Bensenville, Ill. 

A. D. Gaines and son, Bristol, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Grassell and daughter, Tipton, Iowa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Huber, Watertown, Wis. 
H. Holcomb, Sycamore, Il. 

J. F. Johnson, Chrisman, III. 

c. W. Johnson, Chrisman, Ill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred R. Kent, Clinton, III. 

Roy Marston, Appleton, Wis. 

Guy Marston, Appleton, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. eka Peter and daughter, Algonquin, III. 
Mr. and Mrs. O. O. Ross, East Lynn, Ill. 

C. D. Sieberns and daughter, Buckley, II1. 

W. M. Sanford, Freeport, Ill. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Sipher, Monmouth, Tl. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Saunders, Milton, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. M. Snyder, Metamora, III. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Vial, La Grange, III. 

Mr. and Mrs. 0. B. Wheeler, Long Point, Il. 
Frank Woodrull, Rockford, Ill. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Zimmerman, Peru, III. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN SALESMEN’S ANNUAL 
OUTING. 


President Frank E. Worden, of the Northwestern Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association, is 
making elaborate preparations for the entertainment of 
the members of that body and a number of invited guests 
at the annual outing to be held at Oshkosh, Wis., on 
Thursday and Friday, June 27 and 28. The business 
meeting of the association will be held in the Athearn 
hotel at 8:30 p. m. on June 27. An excellent program 
has been arranged for the entertainment of guests, but 
the details of the outing will not be fully revealed until 
the gathering takes place. Be it sufficient to say that it 
is the aim of the committee—and from its personnel one 
can searcely doubt its successful carrying out—that no 


visitor will be in any degree disappointed with his enter- 
tainment. The principal features of the program, how- 
ever, are a trolley ride to the electric park, with a band 
concert and other attractions on Thursday evening. On 
Friday morning the members and guests will take a 
boat ride around Lake Winnebago and up Wolf river, 
starting at 9 o’clock and returning at 1:30 p.m. A 
splendid orchestra has been provided to furnish the 
musical part of the entertainment. Returning to Osh- 
kosh lunch will be served at the Athearn hotel at 1:30 
o'clock. At 2:30 o’clock the visitors will be conveyed 
about the city on the interurban electric line and then 
to Neenah, returning to Oshkosh at 6:30 o’clock p. m. 
for supper at the Athearn. On Friday evening a moon- 
light excursion will be given on the lake to either Island 
Park, Stony Beach or some other desirable resort, where 
a dance will be enjoyed. A. B. Carson, of Janesville, 
secretary and treasurer of the association, is securing 
many acceptances in reply to the invitations which were 
sent out last week. The local committee is composed of 
F. E, Worden, Frank A. Fuller, Dan D. Harmon, F. E. 
Locke and Clyde Davis. Hotel accommodations can be 
secured in advance by intending visitors by notifying 
Mr. Worden or other members of the committee at Osh- 
kosh. 
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A TECHNICIST AT THE TOP OF HIS TRADE. 


Recent notable changes in the official roster of its con- 
struction and mechanical forces has been necessitated 
by the expanding business of the Filer & Stowell Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis., one of the great engine build- 
ing concerns of the United States, and these have in- 
cluded the appointment of a new chief engineer and 
general superintendent. The new incumbent of these 
offices is Perry Werner, for some years with the Edward 
P. Allis Company and recently with the Allis branch of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company. Mr. Werner succeeds 
Arthur Niedermeyer, now superintendent of the Buffalo 
branch of the Allis-Chalmers Company; also W. F. 
Brown and Pelle Anderson, of the recently organized 
Brown Corliss Engine Company, 

In various schools, colleges and shops of Sweden Mr. 
Werner received a thorough education as a mechanical 
engineer. A graduate of the Stockholm Institute of 
Technology, he holds a diploma of whi¢gh any mechanical 
engineer might well feel proud, and was given the 
highest scholarship that is awarded by that institution. 
His technical instruction he has supplemented by years 
of practical experience in foundry and machine shops; 





PERRY WERNER, CHIEF ENGINEER, 


The Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
upon his graduation he went directly into a shop and 
mastered the details of building marine engines and 
steamers, working at the vise as well as in the erection 
of engines on boats. 

To his knowledge of European methods Mr. Werner 
had added a practical insight into American mechanics, 
beginning with a varied experience in the office and out- 
side in the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, in the 
positions of draughtsman and designer, at Philadelphia 
and at Drifton, Pa., from which field he entered the 
service of the Edward P. Allis Company at Milwaukee. 
Here through industry and ability he gained the full 
confidence of Edwin Reynolds, general superintendent 
and now chief engineer of the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
and was entrusted with the design and construction of 
such monuments to engineering skill and constructive 
ability as the buildjng of the engines by the Allis com- 
pany for the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, of 
New York city, the latter the largest stationary en- 
gines for the generation of electricity ever attempted in 
this or any other country. 

Mr. Werner’s service with the Allis company lasted 
six years. His mastery of the science of engineering 
and his ability for organization and control of large 
bodies of workmen were recognized on his leaving the 
Allis company for the Filer & Stowell Company by his 
retention of the friendship and esteem of his former 
co-workers and employers, as instanced particularly by 
Edwin Reynolds and Irving Reynolds. Their incidental 
cordial and friendly parting with one of their most valu- 
able men on taking service with one of their competi- 
tors is another proof of the fairness and liberality char- 
acteristic of the name of Reynolds. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Remarkable Showing of Production and Shipments— White Cedar Shingles Advanced—A Notable 
Transfer of Duluth Interests—Sliscreants at [arinette—Ontonagon Investments 
in Oregon — Labor Troubles in the Saginaw Valley. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 12.—The log survey for 
the Minneapolis district during April and May of this 
year was made public at a late hour this evening and 
it indicates that up to date Minneapolis white pine 
manufacturers have broken a record in the matter of 
production. If sawing operations continue as active 
until the end of the season the Minneapolis mills will 
break the half billion record of 1899, which at that 
time was considered phenomenal. Mill owners have 
sawed logs almost as rapidly as they have been sur- 
veyed so far this season, and therefore the record of the 
survey up to date is practically a record of the lumber 
output. ’ 

The figures of the surveyor general of the Minneapolis 
district for the first two months of the season show that 
the first logs were turned April 13. The number of 
logs scaled up to June 1 was 1,318,673. The total 
number of feet in these logs was 100,283,220. At the 
same date in 1900, June 1, there had been scaled 
777,868 logs aggregating 70,086,060 feet. The first logs 
turned a year ago were on April 18, five days later than 
this year. During the banner year of 1899 the total 
log scale during April and May was 861,914, aggregat- 
ing 79,984,080 feet. The sawing season that year 
opened on April 24, or eleven days later than this year. 

A comparison of the survey for the three years shows 
that Minneapolis mills have sawed approximately 
20,000,000 feet more than in 1899 and over 30,000,000 
feet more than in 1900. These figures obtained from 
the surveyor general’s office do not include logs received 
by rail, which probably aggregated 12,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 feet during May. These logs have been transformed 
into white pine lumber and when added to the total 
received by water make the greatest record in the his- 
tory of the Minneapolis district. 

The survey of logs in the St. Paul district shows that 
202,082 logs were scaled during May, aggregating 
21,876,340 feet. The figures of previous years are not 
at hand but it is stated by the surveyor general that 
this indicates a good increase in the production of white 
pine in that district. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 12.—Secretary J. E. 
Rhodes, of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, has compiled the statistics of the May shipments 
of white pine lumber, as obtained direct from the manu- 
facturers in all the northwestern states, and the show- 
ing which they make is considered a most remarkable 
one. His circular states: 

The shipments by rall of northern pine lumber during 
the month of May, 1901, as reported to this office by 74 firms 
representing every part of the white pine producing terrl- 
tory, show an increase of 21% percent over the shipments 
by the same manufacturers during May of last year. 

“On June 1 we requested 91 manufacturers to report the 
number of cars of pine lumber shipped during May, 190u 
and 1901. Seventy-four replies have been received. ‘The 
total number of cars is multiplied by 16,000 feet. A num- 
ber of reports are made in actual feet instead of cars, 
which is included in the total with the following result: 

1900, 1901, Increase. Percent. 
179,893,200 228,761,439 48,868,239 21% 


The total shipments for the month would have been much 
larger had the manufacturers’ stocks been in such condition 
that all orders offered could have been filled. 

The following is a summary for the first five months of 
each year: 

Per. Re- 


1900. 1901. Increase. Cent.ports. 
Jany ....114,255,775 126,238,302 11,982,527 10.5 68 
Feby ...112,547,763 140,948,922 28,401,159 25. 68 
March ...139,402,228 160,495,515 21,093,287 16. 68 
April ....152,979,295 195,754,297 42,775,002 28. 70 
May ....179,893,200 228,761,439 48,868,239 21.5 74 


699,078,261 852,198,475 153,120,214 21.9 

The total shipments for April, 1901, as reported by 70 
firms, were 195,754,297 feet, or an average of 2,796,489 
feet each for the month. 

The total shipments for May, 1901, as reported by 74 
firms, were 228,761,439 feet, or an average of 3,091,370 
feet each for the month. 

As a result of this report sent out to manufacturers 
there is a feeling in some quarters that some lines 
of white pine should be advanced nominally, and _ it 
would not be surprising, if June should continue to be 
an active month in the white pine trade, if a meeting 
of the joint price list committee should be had for the 
purpose of going over the situation. Wisconsin val- 
ley manufacturers, it is said, are anxious that the price 
on some lines of dimension and other descriptions should 
be put on a higher basis. They point to the fact that 
hemlock lumber has recently been put on a slightly 
higher basis. Should the committee from the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which is meeting in 
St. Louis this week, decide on an advance In prices there 
is no question that northern manufacturers would be 
more inclined than ever to put higher values on their 
product. While southern and northern interests do not 
act in conjunction in the matter of prices, any action 
taken by the southern manufacturers would have a 
wholesome effect on the situation in this territory. 

River Conditions Satisfactory. 

A representative of the Mississippi & Rum River Boom 
Company, who came down from Little Falls and above 
that point today, says that river conditions are excellent 
and log driving operations are now under full swing: He 
reports: 

The river above Minneapolis extending as far. north as 
Brainerd shows a very nice driving stage and there is 


plenty of water—more than usual at this season of the 
year. We anticipate we will have no difficulty whatever 
in getting the drives now under way and to be started this 
week to Minneapolis. ‘The recent heavy rains through the 
northwest have held the river at a steady stage. Monday 
morning we started a large drive from Little Falls in 
charge of 123 men, and the Northern Boom Company now 
has the large drive which it has been bringing down prac- 
tically at Brainerd. We expect to start the present drive 
now at Brainerd to Little Falls Thursday of this week. It 
will require about sixteen days to bring the drive from 
Little Fal's to St. Cloud, started Monday, and about thirty 
days to bring it to Minneapolis, although logs from this 
drive will be running into Minneapolis long before the thirty 
days are up. ‘There are suflicient logs at the works above 
Minneapolis to Jast until drives up river reach this point, 
and manufacturers will not be required to suspend operations 
at any time through lack of logs at this point. 


White Cedar Shingle Advance. 


The post and shingle price list committee of the North- 
western Cedarmen’s Association, through the secretary’s 
office, has issued a bulletin to members recommending an 
advance of 5 cents a thousand on white cedar shingles, 
taking effect June 10, This makes the association prices, 
f. o. b. Hermansville, Mich., $2.30 for Extra *A* and 
$1.85 for Standard *A*. There was a strong sentiment 
in favor of making an advance of 10 cents on both grades. 
The scarcity and high price of red cedar shingles on the 
Pacific coast have resulted in a very perceptible stiffen- 
ing of the white cedar shingle market within the last 
few weeks. There appear to be no stocks of white cedar 
shingles on hand at any of the mills in upper Michi- 
gan or Wisconsin, and most of the mi'ls have orders 
booked ahead for delivery two months in advance. With 
this situation prevailing, the price list committee be- 
lieved that shingle producers should take advantage of 
the market and obtain better prices. It is very likely 
that if the red cedar shingle market continues to grow 
stronger white cedar shingles will advance still further 
in the near future. 

The demand for white cedar posts is also strong and 
the last list recommended by the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association is being very generally obtained and 
in some instances a slight advance over it. In fact, the 
year so far has been a very good one for producers and 
who'esalers of white cedar products. With only mod- 
erate stocks and the strong demand, there is every indi- 
cation that it will continue for some time as satisfactory 
as at present. 


Minor Mention. 


Lightning struck the planing mill of the John Martin 
Lumber Company, at 217 Como avenue, St, Paul, on 
Tuesday morning and the plant was destroyed by fire 
before the flames could be extinguished. The loss was 
placed at $20,000, partially covered by insurance. 

Al, G. Flournoy, well known to the lumber trade of 
this city, has been elected vice president of the Mountain 
Lion Mining Company, of the Kootenay district, B. C. 
The main offices of this concern are located at 821-2-3 
Lumber Exchange in this city. : 

A. L. Osborne, general manager and vice president of 
the Montreal River Lumber Company, of Gile, Wis., is 
reported to be very sick with typhoid fever. S. T. Me- 
Knight, the president of the company, left Minneapolis 
this week for Gile, where he will look after the affairs of 
the company during Mr. Osborne’s illness. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company has recently 
purchased a tract of land in the suburbs of St. Paul for 
use as a cedar yard. It has excellent trackage facilities. 
The cedar yard and mill will be moved from the present 
location during the next thirty days and the company 
expects to have its new yard in full operation by August 
1, As soon as the necessary trackage can be placed a 
large amount of cedar will be shipped to the yard from 
northern points and, with the present stock, the company 
will have one of the largest and most complete cedar 
yards in the northwest. 

KF. H. Lewis, of Lennan & Lewis, went to Weyer- 
haeuser, Wis., the latter part of last week to attend to 
matters in connection with the company’s mills at that 
point. The season’s cut of logs has been disposed of and 
it was expected that the mill would close early this week. 

K. J. Carpenter, of the Carpenter-Lamb Company, has 
returned from a pleasure trip on the Mississippi river. 
In company with his family he enjoyed a house boat trip 
up the river. 

Thomas Fullerton, of the Fullerton Lumber Company, 
was in Minneapolis on business this week. He states 
that in the vicinity of his home at Mitchell, 8. D., the 
outlook for a heavy year’s business is most promising. 

F, S. Mackintosh, Minneapolis representative of the 
Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company, left the city 
last week for a month’s trip in the Pacific coast country. 
George H. Watrous will be in the office in this city dur- 
ing his absence. 

D. H. MeMullen, eastern representative of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, arrived in the city from the 
Pacifie coast, where he was recently called by the illness 
of relatives. 

S. H. Bowman, of the 8. H. Bowman Lumber Company, 
left Minneapolis last week for a three months’ trip in 
the southern manufacturing districts. He will go to 
Council Bluffs and Kansas City and from there to his 
mills in Louisiana, where he will spend several days. 
He also expects to visit Port Arthur and Beaumont, Tex., 
before his return to Minneapolis. 


Among the northwestern retail lumbermen registered 
at Minneapolis during the past week were the following: 
Col. W. H. Robinson, Mayville, N. D.; Joe Daum, Jce 
Daum Lumber & Fuel Company, Huron, 8S. D.; F. W, 
Annis, James A. Smith, Osage, Iowa; Moore Bros,, 
Akron, Iowa; S. W. Feh'eisen, Fehleisen & Bosacher 
Lumber Company, Boone, Iowa; James Archer, Cherokee, 
Iowa; Mr. Depew, Ho'loway, Minn.; J. H. Lockwood, 
Rugby, N. D. 

Among the traveling salesmen in Minneapolis the first 
of the week representing local concerns were Mark Moul- 
ton, the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company; W. A. Dun- 
ning and George Odette, the Fulton Libbey Company, and 
J. P. Lansing, Rutledge Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rutledge, Minn. 

Robert J. Menz, with the H. B. Waite Lumber Com- 
pany, who has been out on the Pacific coast for the past 
month looking after the company’s interests, is expected 
back the first of the week. Mr. Waite intends to leave 
soon afterwards for a visit of several weeks to the 
coast. 

Sam D, Brooks, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, left Monday night for the east, intending to visit 
the Buffalo exposition before returning. 

A. E. Whitmore, a Minneapolis wholesaler, reports 
very good demand for everything in the way of lumber, 
pine and hem!ock and cedar products. He is represented 
on the road this summer by Dell Cross, who was formerly 
for several years with the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Cross makes southern Minnesota, western 
lowa and South Dakota territory. 

Dr. D. F. Brooks and wife and his son, Harry Brooks, 
left on Wednesday for the east to be gone several weeks, 
intending to visit the Buffalo exposition. 

Mr. Howell, of the retail lumber firm of Robert Bros. 
& Howell, Pierpont, 8. D., was in Minneapolis on Mon- 
day. 

George McCoy, wlio is engaged in lumber manufact- 
uring at Napavine, Wash., arrived in Minneapolis on 
Tuesday from the west on his way to his old home in 
southern Wisconsin, where he will remain a couple of 
weeks. He spent a couple of days in Minneapolis with 
his brother, C. M. McCoy, a lumber wholesaler, 

EK. O. McGlauflin, representing the North Western 
Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash., was in Monneapolis 
on Monday of last week, having recently returned from 
an extended trip through the Dakotas, Montana, Colorado 
and Nebraska, where he says he finds the demand for 
west coast lumber very good, the crop outlook most prom- 
ising and all signs pointing to an excellent fall trade, 
Mr, McGlauflin says that his company’s mills at Hoquiam 
are very busy. He left on Monday night for the Pacific 
coast, intending to stop at one or two places en route 
and to be at Hoquiam June 12, where he will remain 
about a week conferring with General Manager George 
H. Emerson and Secretary John Soule regarding the com- 
ing season’s campaign. He will then return to the east, 
calling on the trade on his way. 

Charles H. Jones, of Menominee, Mich., was in St. 
Paul last week. Mr. Jones, as is well known, is a 
member of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash. Through his efforts largely the recent 
reorganization of the North Western Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam, Wash., was effected, Mr. Jones having been 
out on the Pacific coast for the last two or three months. 
The new officers of the North Western Lumber Company 
are Charles H, Jones, president; George H. Emerson, 
vice president and general manager; John F. Soule, sec- 
retary. 

Ex-Governor David M. Clough, of Minnesota, now vice 
president of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, 
Kverett, Wash., is in Minneapolis on his first visit to 
his old home since he went west over a year ago to go 
into the lumber manufacturing business. Having for- 
merly worn a heavy beard and now coming back with 
a smoothly shaven face the governor has had a great 
deal of fun with his old friends, most of whom haye 
failed to recognize him in this disguise. He says his visit 
has nothing to do with the lumber business, that his com- 
pany’s mills are loaded to the guards with orders, and 
that he is back on a vacation only. He expects to leave 
in a week on his return trip to the coast. 


a a ee 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DututH, MINN., June 11.—There are more lumber 
buyers here now than lumber sales. There is lumber 
to be bought now, but it is in small lots and cargoes 
are at the present a trifle difficult to secure. Naturally 
prices are strong and though there has been no notice- 
able advance there are no concessions for any one. ‘The 
first of the new cut will soon be ready for shipment; 
some has been shipped already. Sales for the Septem- 
ber cut are under consideration and may be closed 
shortly, for shipment about the close of navigation. 

Vessel rates are from $2.25 to $2.50, the latter hav- 
ing been paid for some cargoes, but the bulk of ship- 
ments has been at the former rate. The shipments of 
the week are very large, and there is an immense 
amount of lumber going out of Lake Superior just now. 
At the Sault a day last week in an hour six lumber 
boats passed the canal, down bound, with probably 
4,000,000 feet of an aggregate cargo. The Lake Superior 
shipments for June were 88,000,000 fect, against 121, 
000,000 for the corresponding month last year. Ship- 
ments of lumber for lake ports from the head of the 
lake for the two weeks just past numbered forty-live, 
with aggregate of 32,015,000 feet of lumber. ; 

The Nester estate is logging on the Gooseberry river, 
a few miles down the shore from Two Harbors, thirty- 
five miles from this city, and is towing the logs to the 
mill at Baraga, 250 miles away. One raft of 6,000,000 
feet has been successfully taken around and a sec- 
ond of the same size is to go at once. Then, to cross 
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this work, Alger, Smith & Co. are logging on Pigeon 
river, nearly due north from Baraga, and are towing 
the logs to Duluth for sawing. The Nesters would 
have a tow of but thirty-five miles to the Alger-Smith 
mill here and the Alger-Smith logs could go to the 
Baraga mill in a straight pull across lake. The 
two rafts from the Gooseberry will clean up all last 
winter’s logging, but more timber is coming out all 
the time and it is hoped to get 40,000,000 feet during 
the season. Alger, Smith & Co. have nearly 20,000,0c 
feet to bring here from Pigeon river. 

Two Harbors has sent its first lumber for the year, 
the Hurd, Bliss and Grampion taking boards and 
pulpwood, 

The Cloquet Lumber Company has given six lots to 
the village for a library site and a temporary build- 
ing is under way. Subscriptions for a permanent struc- 
ture are also solicited. 

The site of the Brooks-Scanlon mill near Cloquet 
has been named Scanlon, and will be incorporated as 
a village. The mill is rapidy nearing completion. Many 
logs are in hand but sawing cannot begin for some 
time. 

By ,its recent deals, including the purchase of the 
Day timber in 61-14 and of the Tower Logging & Railway 
Company, the Tower Lumber Wompany has taken a very 
prominent place in the lumber concerns of this region. 
It is the largest and heaviest interior mill in the dis- 
trict aside from the Weyerhaeuser concerns. It is 
fixed with timber for a long period and is amply sup- 
plied with capital for any undertaking it may con- 
sider profitable. Aside from these two big deals it 
is buying small lots of timber steadily. 

The Scanlon-Gipson mill at Cass lake will be im- 
proved by the extension of its loading platform to 
accommodate more cars. Business is so large that more 
room was needed. 

The Shevlin-Carpenter and Clearwater Logging com- 
panies’ drives have passed Clearwater lake, but are now 
waiting for water. 

E. M. Fowler, of Chicago, already a multi-millionaire 
on account of discoveries of iron on lands owned by 
him, is in a fair way to add another million or two to 
his wealth by reason of a find in section 30, 57-23, where 
Messrs. Kinney, Howe and Hawkins are at work. 

G. A. Potter has sold out his interests here to Alger, 
Smith & Co. for $170,000. This includes a third interest 
in the Wheelihan, Potter & Sargent timber and a half 
interest in logs and logging outfit at Silver creek. The 
company has a force of cruisers at work in Oregon and 
will move them later in the year. 





NOTES FROM STILLWATER. 


STILLWATER, MINN., June 12.—The early part of the 
week it was reported there were 8,000,000 feet of logs in 
the Nevers dam flowage. As a result of this supply 
it was expected the boom would resume operations 
Monday morning. 

The McGrath and Musser-Sauntry drives in the Gor- 
don region are moving again. The rains the early part 
of the week helped the driving situation, and it is 
now expected sufficient logs will be available in the St. 
Croix valley to keep the mills at this point busy 
throughout the season. 

“Hi” Beedle, one of the best known pilots on the 
Mississippi engaged in rafting work, has decided to give 
up Mississippi boating. He will depart in a few days 
for the Yukon river, Alaska, where he will have charge 
of a large towboat owned by the North American Trans- 
portation Company. “Hi” Beedle is one of the most 
skillful pilots who ever touched a wheel, and his rep- 
utation extends the whole length of the Father of 
Waters. 

The Bart E. Linehan has gone with a raft of lumber 
for St. Louis. 

A number of rafting boats are laid " owing to the 
low stage of water, including the Isaac Staples and the 
McDonald Bros.’ boats, Kit Carson and Mountain Bell. 
Others will tie up as soon as they complete their pres- 
ent trips unless the river shall rise. 

Part of the O’Neal drive is through Chengwatonna 
dam, and the remainder was waiting for a favorable 
wind, according to the latest advices. The McGrath 
drive will go through the dam as soon as the wind 
shall be in a more favorable position. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

Merritn, Wis., June 11.—J. S. Thompson, who has 
most acceptably filled the position of manager for the 
Anson-Hixon Sash, Door & Blind Company, this city, 
as noted in last week’s LUMBERMAN, has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect as soon as the place can be 
filled. Mr. Thompson will go to Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Where he will own a half interest in and be manager of 
the Grand Rapids Box & Lumber Company, soon to be 
incorporated. As a slight expression of their esteem 
the employees of the Anson-Hixon company on Saturday 
evening presented Mr. Thompson with a diamond stud. 

E. Brazell, H. C. Flynn and James Lawless will erect 
@ $30,000 saw mill on the site formerly occupied by the 
Jeffris mill at Jeffris, recently destroyed by fire. ‘They 
have contracted to saw for the D. K. Jeffris Lumber 
Company and have about twelve years’ work in sight, to 
begin about July 15. 

_F. M. Gibson, of Gibson Bros., has returned from a 
8ix_weeks’ sojourn at Hot Springs, Ark. 

David Finn, the Pine river lumberman, is out in 
Oregon looking for a place for permanent location. 

George M. Anson, of the Gilkey & Anson company, is 
Spending the week in Indiana and Illinois. 

The survey of the branch of the St. Paul road from 
Schultz Spur has been completed. The branch will fur- 
nish a rail outlet for the mill of Cotter & Close at Black 


Alder lake; also for the products of Emil Thomas’ new 
town, Trout City, and will open up a heavily timbered 
tract of country. 


CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIs., June 11.—The massive dam near the 
mouth of Brule river went out Friday morning at 10 
o'clock, causing a loss of between $2,000 and $3,000 
to its owners. The logs, about 20,000,000 feet, float- 
ing in the river above the dam, were safely secured in 
time to prevent them from rushing down the stream 
of the lake. A crew are at work upon reconstruction 
and within thirty days a new dam, far more substan- 
tial than the old one, will have been completed. 

The Ashland Lumber Company closed a sale of 
1,500,000 feet of white pine to eastern parties on Fri- 
day. The lumber will be shipped immediately. Part 
of this lumber brought a higher price than the Ashland 
Lumber Company ever received for the same grade 
of lumber heretofore. i 

Following are the shipments of lumber from the port 
of Ashland during the past week: 

BOAT AND DESTINATION. 





Feet Carried. 





Schooner Nirvana, Buffalo. ............ 800,000 
Propeller Saginaw, Toledo. ............ 500,000 
Propeller Meridan, Cleveland ........... 900,000 
Schooner C. J. Fillmore, No. Tonawanda. 590,000 
Propeller Robert L. Fryer, Chicago....... 800,000 
Schooner 8. G. Marvin, Chicago......... 850,000 
Schooner Charles Wall, Black Rock...... 900,000 
Schooner Oak Leaf, Chicago........ 614,000 
Barge Argo, Cleveland ............ wate 800,000 
Schooner Delaware, Tonawanda. ....... 1,000,000 
Schooner White & Friant, Saginaw....... 500,000 
Schooner William Crosswaite, Bay City... 500,000 
Steamer H. A. Root, Michipicoten, Canada 175,000 
Schooner Wayne, Chicago .............. 900,000 


Schooner Exile, Saginaw ............... 
Propeller Oscoda, Detroit .............. 
Schooner Ida Corning, Detroit........... 
Propeller Santa Maria, Chicago.......... 
Schooner D. L. Filer, Detroit............ 


DONOR Rie Pee Pre As 13,064,000 


530,000 
655,000 
600,000 
950,000 
500,000 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., June 13.—The market has been quiet 
this week and from present indications it will be that 
way for three or four weeks to come. Everything has 
been sold and there is little to pick up here. Ship- 
ments this week have been light. There were only two 
or three Chicago boats in and none from Buffalo. 

The Menominee River Boom Company may be able 
to start the main river drive next week. Most all the 
drives are out of the tributaries except the Paint and 
the logs on this stream have been coming slowly. - 

One of the surprises of last week was the disappear- 
ance of L, Gardner, superintendent of the sales depart- 
ment of the Peshtigo Lumber Company. He left last 
week Tuesday evening and went to Canada. He is 
short in his accounts anywhere from $1,600 to $3,000. 
Perley Lowe, president of the company, said he would 
not be prosecuted. “I will let him fight it out with 
his own conscience,” said Mr. Lowe. Mr. Gardner 
was well known to the lumber trade. He was at one 
time with the Hamilton & Merryman Company in Chi- 
cago and was also at Oconto with the Oconto Lumber 
Company. He sent back two checks from Detroit. They 
were checks he could not cash, as payment had been 
stopped. 

Local lumbermen form the larger part of the mem- 
bership of the Riverside Golf Club, recently organized 
here. A fine course has been secured and a club house 
is now being built. Perley Lowe, of Chicago, has the 
record for the club, having made the nine holes in 
forty-seven strokes. 

Raber & Watson, of Chicago, the cedar dealers, were 
heavy losers this spring owing to the crooked work of 
two of their inspectors, who have since disappeared. 
They returned vouchers to the office for cedar never 
delivered and-it is thought that Raber & Watson’s 
losses will run well up into the thousands. A number 
of jobbers have commenced suit against the firm, claim- 
ing the amount credited to them by the inspectors. 

The Wolverine Cedar Company, it is said, has leased 
the old mill site of the Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick 
Company at the mouth of the river and intends to 
open a cedar yard in Menominee. The company is 
operating heavily along the Ford river and on the Esca- 
naba & Lake Superior railway and figures on rafting 
the stock to Menominee. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Company’s mill sustained a big 
breakdown this week and one that will cost the com- 
pany about $5,000. The core wheel and the pinion on 
the main shaft broke and with it went the edger and 
slasher pulleys, part of the shafting and considerable 
other machinery. Pieces of machinery flew around the 
mill but fortunately none of the crew were struck. 
It will take about two weeks to get the mill in running 
shape again. The entire plant is affected, as the shaft- 
ing conveyed the power to the shingle and lath mills. 
Repairs will be made at the Allis shops in Milwaukee. 

Robert Stephenson, superintendent of the Diamond 
Match Company, at Ontonagon, Mich., was in the city 
Monday on his way home after a trip to the Pacific 
coast. He went west to take up timber claims with 
twenty-five other Ontonagon men. He traveled to the 
coast in a special car over the Northern Pacific and 
the entire party took up claims along the Rogue river 
in Oregon. Twenty-four of the party remained in 
Oregon and went on homesteads. Each timber claim 
embraces from 5,000,000 feet to’ 8,000,000 feet and those 
who remained and took up homesteads secure another 
block as large, making the total of their holdings from 
10,000,000 feet to 16,000,000 feet. The éntire party thus 
secured a block of timber estimated at about 260,000,000 
feet. It consists of sugar pine and fir. Mr. Stephenson says 
that he will go west again next month and another party 


of Ontonagon people, twenty-eight in all, will accompany 
him and take up claims there, making nearly sixty On- 
tonagon people who will have located on the Pacific 
coast. In a few years the timber claims will be worth 
many thousand dollars. General Manager Comstock, 
of the Diamond Match Company at Green Bay, left this 
week for Oregon to look up the timber resources there 
and secure options for his company. 





AT MARATHON’S COUNTY SEAT. 

MapIson, Wis., June 10.—The Parkinson Cedar Com- 
pany reports a very strong demand for white cedar 
shingles. Its mill at Hardwood, Mich., is running 
steadily and the company is unable to keep up with the 
demand, having already booked orders for delivery two 
months ahead. The demand for cedar posts is also good. 
The Parkinson Cedar Company last winter put in a 
small saw mill in connection with its shingle mill at 
Hardwood and is this year sawing about 1,000,000 feet 
of hardwood, 500,000 feet of pine and as much hemlock 
lumber. 

The new lumber shed of the Miller-Parkinson Lumber 
Company at Madison is. now nearly completed. It is 
a monster affair and Marshall Parkinson says it will 
hold 800,000 feet of lumber under cover. 

K. Blaisdell, representing the Fenwood Lumber Com- 
pany, Wausau, Wis.; Dan Harmon, of the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, and Charlie Tibbits, with 
Frank N. Snell, Milwaukee, were calling on the trade in 
this vicinity recently. 

H. S. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, Janesville, says 
that this is the banner year for white cedar products. 
His firm is doing a heavy business, and with prices 
strictly up to the association basis and by means of 
the large distributing yards at Janesville Pendleton 
& Gilkey are enabled to ship posts to the trade prompt- 
ly. “Kit” Carson, who has charge of the sales, is pie wa 
becoming an experienced cedar man and can readily tell 
the difference between a round and split post. 

The Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company, Madison, 
Wis., is doing a big wholesale business in lumber this 
year. This end of the business is looked after by W. R. 
Mackenzie, who says that he is so busy he hardly has 
time to take an ice cream soda with the boys when 
they call on him at his office. He made an exception, 
however, with the representative of the AmMerIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 





SAGINAW VALLEY TRADE. 


Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., June 11.—The con- 
tinuance of the strike of machinists has crippled a num- 
ber of machinery plants on the river and there are no 
signs of a break in the situation. The men want a nine 
hour day and were this demand not coupled with others 
they would doubtless have been given it, but they also 
asked an increase of 124 percent in wages over the pay 
they have been getting for ten hours’ work. This the 
employers decline to grant. About 300 employees in 
the shops of the Pere Marquette railroad are affected 
by the strike. Not that number went out, but about 100 
were laid off by reason of the strike. Today about 
seventy-five men handling lumber in the yard of Bliss 
& Van Auken struck for an advance in pay. They have 
been getting $1.25, and want 25 cents more a day. A 
conference will take place tomorrow between the men 
and the firm and it is expected the differences will be 
adjusted. 

Pitts & Co., of Bay City, deny that their plant is to 
be removed to Sandwich, Ont. Last week it was stated 
in Detroit that a prominent Bay City lumber firm had 
decided to remove to Sandwich, and it was inferred to 
be Pitts & Co., as the firm has been depending upon 
Canada for timber. This firm, however, state there is 
no intention of removing the plant, and besides there is 
a probability of sufficient timber being secured to keep 
the mill in operation some time yet. 

The old saw mill plant of W. B. Rouse, at Essexville, 
was sold last week to the Michigan Chemical Company, 
the consideration being $19,000. The plant will be util- 
ized for the manufacture of products from sugar beet 
refuse. The saw mill will doubtless be converted into 
a cooperage plant. 

The S. G. M. Gates saw mill at Bay City, which has 
been operated by the Union Trust Company, of Detroit, 
since the embarrassment of Mr, Gates during the panic, 
was sold last week to Mrs. Louise M. Gates, wife of S. 
G. M. Gates. The consideration is supposed to be between 
$15,000 and $20,000. The mill is in operation and Mrs. 
Gates will’ probably find something for it to do for 
some time yet. It has been cutting mixed tiniber. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company lost $2,000 
worth of lumber on the docks of the Conger Lumber 
Company, at Parry sound, Ont., Friday. There was 
$90,000 worth of lumber burned, the other losers being 
the Conger Lumber Company and Skillings, Whitneys & 
Barnes. The mill of the company was destroyed by fire 
April 11, and a new mill is being built. 

The stave mill of S. Gillies & Son at Foster will cut 
about 5,000,000 staves and 1,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber this season. The same firm operates a plant at 
Ailsa Craig, Ont., the output of which will be about the 
same as that here. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company’s mill at Crow 
island has been shut down two weeks awaiting logs from 
Canada. The company has two large rafts coming across 
the lake and the mill will be started as soon as they 
arrive. 

The H. M. Louds’ Sons Company at AuSable is con- 
structing a branch of the AuSable & Northwestern rail- 
road, owned by the company, seven miles above Com- 
mins. It will extend into a large body of valuable hard- 
wood timber. The company’s plant at AuSable is run- 
ning steadily and lumber is being moved to market. 

A spur track is being laid from Gilchrist Siding, above 
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Onaway, on the Detroit & Mackinac road, eight miles 
long, to reach a large tract of hardwood timber owned 
by F. W. Gilchrist, of Alpena. 

The large band mill which the Ward estate is building 
near Frederic and sixteen miles east of Mancelona is 
being pushed to completion. It is equipped to cut long 
timber as well as boards and is expected to have a capac- 
ity of 200.000 feet daily. The estate is lumbering at 
present, cutting Jogs for this mill and the Kern Manu- 
facturing Company’s plant at Bay City. 

There had been shipped from Cheboygan up to June 1, 
this season, 8,650,000 feet of lumber; 2,800,000 shingles ; 
2,300,000 pieces of lath; 47,500 railroad ties; 66,000 
posts, and 3,700 telegraph poles. 

W. L. Churchill, the well known Alpena lumberman, 
his wife and daughter, returned Friday from California. 
On their return they stopped at Salt Lake City, it being 
the first visit of Mr. Churchill there since 1859, when 
he went west with a “Pike’s-Peak-or-Bust” expedition. 

S. F. Derry, of Saginaw, has bought about 1,000,000 
feet of lumber at Gladwin, which he is shipping to his 
Saginaw yard. Mr, Derry is buying steadily and ship- 
ping, and expects to handle 15,000,000 feet this season. 

The Embury-Clark Lumber Company’s drive in the 
Ocqueoe, containing 10,000,000 feet, is all in Ocqueoc 
lake and the lower drive is being boomed out. The logs 
go to Cheboygan to be manufactured. 





CENTRAL MICHIGAN NEWS. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 10—The Northern Mich- 
igan Turning Works has been organized at Mackinaw 
City with capital of $30,000. 

The planing mill, sash, door and blind factory of 
Tinker & Hannah at Alma were destroyed by fire June 
5. The plant will probably be rebuilt. The building 
and machinery were owned by A. W. Wright and were 
not insured. It is estimated this loss will reach $9,000. 
Tinker & Hannah lost stock valued at $1,500, with $500 
insurance. 

Frank Rutherford, contractor and builder, of Flint, 
has bought the saw mill and stock of lumber belonging 
to Charles Clark, located near that city. 

The Nufer Cedar Company, of Whitehall, will erect 
an addition to its box factory, making a building twice 
the size of the one now occupied. 

Connor & Bissell, of St. Ignace, have sold their cut of 
pine and hemlock at Moran station to J. B. Sweatt, 
of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Fire on June 6 destroyed the dry kiln of the Crescent 
Cooperage Company at Turner. The saw mill was saved 
with difficulty. Insurance small. The company had a 
similar loss a year ago. 

The Central Paper Company, of Muskegon, will erect 
a saw mill plant on its docks on the lake front. 

T. C. Starret, the well known lumberman of Muskegon, 
will remove to Detroit in August. Mr. Starret came to 
Muskegon in 1876 and during his stay there has been 
in the lumber business, part of the time at Houghton. 
He was in the employ of Hovey & MeCracken for nine 
years. In 1888 he became interested in southern lands 
and in 1896 he left Hovey & McCracken to engage in the 
lumber business in the south. He is interested in timber 
lands in several southern states. 

Over 100,000 feet of lumber, worth between $2,000 and 
$3,000, has been picked up during the past week at 
Grand Haven by tugs and fishing boats, and all of them 
believed the lumber business of more profit temporarily 
than fishing. In some places the boards were piled up so 
thick in the lake as to admit of walking over them, 
Capt. Calbeck, of Chicago, representing the insurance 


companies interested, has been here this week and 
announces his intention of securing all this lumber. The 


general supposition at the time the lumber was found 
was that it could be kept by the finder, but the law says 
differently, and Mr, Calbeck will undoubtedly get nearly 
all the lumber that was brought in here. The lumber 
is pretty well scattered and it is said that a great deal 
of it has been sold. The lumber was part of the cargo 
of steam barge Hurd and was washed into the lake dur- 
ing a gale while being conveyed in bond from a Cana- 
dian port to Chicago. 





Hymeneal. 


Anderson-Warhurst. 

Benjamin Frederick Anderson, of the firm of Bar- 
nett & Anderson, lumber dealers of Ripon, Wis., was 
married at high noon, Wednesday, June 6, to Miss 
Florence Anna Warhurst. Among those present at 
the ceremony were J. F. Barnett and Frank Barnett, of 
Omro, Wis., George Geddes, Peshtigo, Wis., and Clyde 
Davis, of Oshkosh, Wis. 








Recker-Crafee. 

On Thursday evening, June 5, D. F. Recker, local 
manager for the J, H. Queal Lumber Company, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., at Rhinelander, Wis., was married at 
the Rapids house, that city, to Miss Mable Chafee. 





The old railroad fallacy that hardwood lumber should 
be charged a higher rate than pine rests upon the theory 
that it is a more valuable material and therefore in 
case of accident involves a greater risk to the com- 
pany. Lumbermen know that this is absurd, for a 
greater weight per car can be loaded of the hardwood 
and few hardwoods are as valuable as good white pine 
and certainly are nowhere near as liable to damage. 
An example of this sort of discrimination is seen in 
Texas where the state railroad commission a month 
or so ago decided that cypress lumber and _ shingles 
should be charged 2 cents a hundred more than pine, 





An Unconventional Partnership Settlement. 
This “story of a saw mill” comes from New Decatur, 


Ala. Joseph Ringman, jr., and John Henry were part- 
ners and owned a saw mill on Mason’s island, in the 
Tennessee river. They fell out and the other day Ring- 
man took a tug boat, hitched a barge to it, went to 
the island “unbeknownst” to Henry and removed the 
mill to Fox creek. It did not take John Henry long 
to “get onto” Ringman. He chartered a tug, hired a 
gang of men and quietly removed the mill to Lamb’s 
Ferry. The funny part of the story is that Ringman 
had a watchman on the outlook for Henry, but the 
latter had the mill loaded and out in midstream before 
the watchman could act. 

This reminds one of the celebrated removal about ten 
years ago of a saw mill from the upper peninsula of 
Michigan to Canada. This was a big mill, however, with 
a capacity of 100,000 or more feet a day. It was in 
an isolated spot and steam barges and tow barges 
and a wrecking outfit were taken up there and in the 
course of a few days dismantled the mill, loaded it and 
took it across the international boundary, whereat the 
creditors mourned and Canada added one more to its 
list of big mills, 





The Latest Walnut Yarn. 

The scarcity of walnut and the consequent high values 
that are now being paid for small holdings of that 
wood have been the cause of many of the “oldest inhab- 
itants” becoming reminiscent and telling of the vast 
quantities of walnut that existed when they were boys, 
how they used it for firewood, fence rails ete. Walnut 
stories are becoming as common as fish stories. Every 
now and then an article appears in the press reporting 
the sale of an unusually large tree from which an 
unusually large amount of lumber has been sawed out 
and for which an unusually big price was paid. Some 
of these no doubt are founded on fact and some are not, 
but the latest walnut story that bears the book plate of 
Munchausen is from Georgia, which reads as follows: 

Railroad Commissioner Rogers, who was here Saturday, 
was talking about the value of North Carolina timber. He 
said that he had only one story to relate and that was a big 
one. A man in western North Carolina was selling standing 
timber—walnut trees. The man who was buying came to one 
very handsome tree. He told the owner he would pay as 
much as $50 for that tree. This excited the owner. He did 
not sell, but sent for experts. The owner got $1,500 for the 
tree (curled walnut) as it stood. The man who cut it down 
realized $3,000 for it on the cars. It was shipped to New 
York and veneered one-sixth to half an inch. The sales were 
watched and estimated as the best that could be done, and 
when all was disposed of the returns showed that the tree 
brought nearly $60,000, 

Reports of this kind will have'a tendency to “bull” 
the walnut market and owners of walnut stumpage will 
become puffed up with pride and want to take a front 
seat with the oil barons. 





How a Missourian Collected a Small Bill. 

The lien law is a great help to retail lumbermen 
when their bills are not forthcoming, but in a Kansas 
City hotel J. R. Morehead, of Lexington, Mo., divulged 
a plan that in the case it was tried worked as effec- 
tually as any lien law that ever was framed. An old 
darkey whom we will call Sambo, as that name will 
apply to any darkey, had owed Mr. Morehouse $4 for 
two or three years. It was easier for the old man 
to promise to pay than it was for him to materialize 
the money. The lumberman put a flea in his clerk’s 
ear and sent him with a rule to measure the old dar- 
key’s humble domicile. .The clerk went to the prem- 
ises, slowly and gravely measured one side of the 
shanty, and had started down the other side when Aunt 
Dinah appeared. “What you doin’, chile?” she asked. 
“Well, Aunt Dinah,” explained the clerk, “I am sorry 
we have to do this, but Mr. Morehead must have the 
little debt Sambo is owing him. He has. promised 
and promised, but it does no good.” “Lawd o’ massy, 


chile, yo’ wouldn’t do dat to a poo’ ole niggah! You 
wouldn’t do dat, chile!” “Indeed, we have to, Aunt 
Dinah. Sorry, but we have to,” and he turned the 
vorner of the shanty and went to measuring the end of 
it. “Stop, chile; for Lawd’s sake, stop! My ole man, 
he’ll come up dis ebenin’. True as I lib he will, chile! 
Trust me, chile!” “All right, Aunt Dinah; I don’t go 
any farther now.” Sambo was janitor in a school 
building and that night he called at the office, paid 
the bill and went home rejoicing over the affliction he 
imagined he had escaped. 





A Burro Telephone Line. 

One summer a few years ago, probably since cedar 
prices advanced, H. 8S. Gilkey, the Janesville (Wis.) 
white cedar wholesaler and member of the firm of Pen- 
dleton & Gilkey, feeling that he was going to come out 
ahead on his business that year, in company with his 
wife took a little spin out west on the yellow cars, 
and in the due course of events visited Colorado Springs 
and Manitou and made a pilgrimage up Cheyenne Canon, 
where all good tourists go. There also, as is the custom, 
they had their pictures taken, but Mr, Gilkey, in order 
to be unique, had the picture taken in rather a peculiar 
position, as the accompanying half tone shows. It is 
a sort of a “burro telephone line,” with Mr. Gilkey at 
one end and Mrs. Gilkey at the other. 

This photo is bringing Mr. Gilkey a great deal of 
notoriety. It seems that he had it with several other 
pictures on the wall of his office at Janesville. One day 
last fall a traveling circus man came to Janesville with 
a tent and a few ponies and monkeys and a magic lan- 
tern picture machine. Mr, Gilkey sold him enough 
lumber to make the seats for the show and took a chat- 
tel mortgage on the whole outfit as security. For a 
while Mr. Gilkey owned the circus, monkeys, ponies, 
snakes and all, but eventually the circus man made 
enough money to pay for his lumber and later on left 
Janesville. Mr, Gilkey had almost forgotten the man 
until the other day he received a letter from him and 
also a photograph of the “burro telephone line.” In 
the letter the circus man stated he had admired the 








THE GILKEY TELEPHONE COMPANY'S PLANT. 


picture and while in the office one day “swiped” it and 
had since been exhibiting it all over the United States 
with his picture machine. As long as Mr. Gilkey had 
received so much notoriety with the picture it would 
seem that it would do no harm for the readers of the 
LUMBERMAN to see it, so the writer followed the example 
of the circus man with the result that the picture 
appears herewith. 





The Last of a Great Growth. 

According to a report from Bolivar, N. Y., the last 
clump of pine trees, 490 trees in all, the rear guard of the 
great forest that once covered the hills and valleys of 
Allegany county, has been sold for $7,500, possibly the 
highest price ever paid in New York state for that num- 
ber of pine trees on the stump. During the winter ome- 
third of the trees had been cut and the logs hauled 
to the mills at Belmont and Wellsville. In all, it is 
expected that the 490 trees will cut 720,000 feet of 
lumber. One of the largest trees cut was over sixteen 
feet. in circumference at the butt and the rings on the 
stump showed it to be over 295 years old. 
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THE MIDDLEPORT FAILURE. 

Burrato, N. Y., June 13.—The failure of the Hamil- 
ton Door Manufacturing Company at Middleport created 
a great sensation here, as nobody imagined such a thing 
likely in the midst of the active season. One Buffalo 
creditor estimates that this market is in from $15,000 
to $18,000, which ought to be considered light, if the 
report of the commercial agencies as to the condition 
of the business is correct. It is found that the mills 
of the southwest are also caught heavily. Creditors 
are feeling especially indignant over the matter, as they 
say it was represented to them up to the day of the 
failure that there was lumber enough on hand to meet 
all debts. So far nothing has been done here further 
than a preparation to combine on an investigation of 
the affairs. Attorneys of Buffalo will work in conjunc 
tion with John J. McKelvey, attorney of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, who has already 
taken the case up. It is requested that this item be 
considered as a notice to all creditors, asking them to 
report their claims to these attorneys in order to make 
common cause and reduce expenses. No further devel- 
opments are reported from the Middleport end of the 
matter, 


W. H. Shea, one of the Ely lake settlers, has sucd the 
Cloquet Lumber Company for $25,215 damages. He ye 
arrested at the instance of the company for an allege 
attempt on the life of one of its employees. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





A Big Long Island Lumber Combine—Natural Arguments for Improvement of Tonawanda 
Harbor—Labor Problems in Buffalo—Prosperity in Pittsburg—Philadelphians 
to Visit the Big Show at Buffalo—A Log Famine at Bangor. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, June 10.—There is a fair volume of busi- 
ness being done and conditions may be said to have 
vastly improved since fair weather has become the rule 
and not the exception, and yet there is no boom on. 
Prices, however, are fairly satisfactory. The yards are 
buying carefully. Building in New York and Brooklyn 
is of good proportions, and there are no strikes of any 
importance, but in the suburbs—New Jersey and Long 
Island—not so much is being done, while things are 
rather bright up the Hudson. The lumber that has 
been sold this spring has generally been disposed of at 
a profit, and that’s what the New York contingent at 
least are in business for. 

Some time during the present week a meeting of the 
more prominent lumber dealers of Suffolk county, Long 
Island, will take place at East Hamilton and articles of 
incorporation drawn up for a consolidation of the lum- 
ber dealers of Suffolk county that will take in all the 
bigger firms and will be known either as the Long 
Island Lumber Company or the Atlantic Lumber Com- 
pany. The combine is to be capitalized at $1,250,000, 
the par value of the shares is to be $100, and it is 
probable that Joseph Bailey, of E. Bailey & Sons, 
Patchogue and Islip, who is credited with being the 
leader in the movement, will be its president. Patchogue, 
too, will probably be headquarters. Thus far, the lum- 
ber firms in Suffolk county who have expressed q will- 
ingness to enter the combination are E. Bailey & Sons 
of Patchogue and Islip, N. B. Rogers & Son of West 
Hampton, the Hampton Lumber Company of South- 
ampton, the East Hampton Lumber & Coal Company, 
with branches at Sag Harbor, Bridgehampton and East 
Hampton, J. N, Wells & Son of Greenport, Corwin & 
Vail of Riverhead, Robert Munns of Sayville, Charles 
Wood & Son of Amityville, D. T. Bayles of Stony Brook, 
O. T. Fanning & Co. of Port Jefferson, Booth & Arthur 
of Smithtown, W. W. Wood of Huntington, Bishop & 
Hallock of Moriches, the Huntington Lumber & Coal 
Company and Thomas N. Bayles of Stonybrook. 

If the scheme shall go through, which seems quite 
probable, for the formation has been under way for sev- 
eral months, the east end of the island will be the point 
of output for all eastern and southern lumber shipments. 
Evidently aware of all the plans contemplated, the Long 
Island railroad has recently greatly enlarged its freight 
yard facilities at Patchogue. 

Possibly inspired by an editorial paragraph in the 
LUMBERMAN of May 25, although matters have not 
progressed so far as to allow of any definite statements 
being made, some master minds in this city are con- 
sidering the question of a lumberman’s week at the Pan- 
American Exposition. The scheme seems feasible, and 
it will be pleasant for the visitor to feel assured of see- 
ing familiar faces when on his sight seeing tour. 

Ki. M. Wiley, of Wiley, Harker & Co., is back from a 
trip to Virginia on two important lumber deals for the 
firm. He found the mills particularly busy on dressed 
lumber. 

Among recent visitors to the trade were: B. F. Lamb, 
Boston; W. A. Goodman of Goodman & Wright, Cincin- 
nati; William H. White, of White & Co., Boyne City, 
Mich.; E. C. Pease, the Springfield, Mass., representative 
of William Schuette & Co., Saginaw, Mich.; J. H. Hin- 
ton, president and general manager of the Camp & Hin- 
ton Lumber Company, Lumberton, Miss., and William B. 
Millard, of the Millard Lumber Company, Rouse’s Point, 
N. Y. Mr. Millard passed through the city on his way 
home after attending a meeting at Boston of the East- 
ern Box Manufacturers’ Association. 

The planing mill of Michael Dooley, of Nos. 11 and 

13 Steuben street, Brooklyn, was badly damaged by fire 
on Saturday last. Valuable machinery was destroyed, 
the total loss being placed at $10,000. 
J. H. Hinton, of Lumberton, Miss., who is in the 
city as a guest of E. A. Landon, the New York repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, took 
a flying trip to Maine today. 

James A, MeNair, of the Hastings Shingle Manufac- 
turing Company, Vancouver, B. C., contemplates a long 
stay east. Later in the week he will go on to Boston to 
attend the annual convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Mr. McNair is the president of that 
association of Vancouver. 

Two recent incorporations are the Brooklyn Sash, 
Door & Lumber Company, of Brooklyn, with a capital 
of $10,000, and directors: W. H. Hall, W. H. Wood, 
and P. H. McKenna, of Brooklyn; and the D. W. Wilbur 
Coal & Lumber Company, of Poughkeepsie, with a cap- 
ital of $100,000. The latter company will do both a 
Wholesale and retail business. Directors: D. W. Wil- 
bur, E. D. Taylor and M. H. Polk, Poughkeepsie. 


The Week’s Charters. 

In timber freights from the gulf there is nothing 
Special doing. The few steamers available are held upon 
the basis of 90s to Liverpool and 92s 6d to 97s 6d to 
other United Kingdom and continental ports. Deal 
freights from the provinces continue quiet with the rate 
nominally 41s 6d to 42s 6d from St. John to west coast 
of England. Time rates are maintained at 4s 6d to 
48 9d for good modern tonnage for periods of six or 
=" months, but demand continues exceedingly lim- 


t Prompt tonnage is wanted for lumber from gulf ports 
© the River Plate, and with few vessels obtainable the 


market is firm at $15 to Buenos Ayres and $16 to Ro- 
sario. From the provinces several vessels have been 
closed at $10 to Buenos Ayres. Boston and Portland 
orders are scarce and in the absence of business $9 to 
$9.50 is quoted from the former and $10 from the latter. 
Brazil freights continue quiet at about $15 from Sa- 
vannah to Rio Janeiro. Tonnage is wanted hence with 
general cargo and from the south with lumber to West 
India ports, and although full previous rates are bid 
shippers find it difficult to obtain the necessary vessels. 

Rates for coastwise tonnage with yellow pine are 
firmly sustained, though the demand shows no special 
improvement. 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Steamer Nutfield, gulf to Holland, timber, 97s 6d. 

Bark Cuba, Hantsport, N. S., to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $10 ; 
option Rosario, $11. 
“<— Prosperino, St. John, N. B., to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 
$10. 

Bark Campbell, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $14. 

Schooner Ed T. Stotesbury, Mobile to Rosario, lumber, $16. 

Schooner Jos. W. Hawthorne, Brunswick to New York, 
lumber, $4.75. 

Schooner Mary Sanford, Jacksonville to New York, ties, 
17% cents. 

by gies Maggie S. Hart, Savannah to Portland, lum- 
ber, $5. © 

Schooner Abbie C. Stubbs, Fernandina to New York, lum- 
ber, $5. 

Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 

Walnut Logs Cooperage 
and Lumber. Whitewood. Stock. 


i) are 10s 12s 6d 7s 6d 
Ns. ons sae ead 17s 6d 20s 12s 6d 
J. eee 16¢ 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10¢ ¢. ft. 
Marseilles . ....ccce 15s 17s 6d 22s 6d 
rrr 20c 100 Ibs. 25e¢ 10¢ ¢. ft. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., June 10.—A conservative 
estimate places the amount of lumber received at the 
Tonawandas during last week at 25,000,000 feet, the 
largest amount that has arrived here during any sim- 
i‘ar period this season. Lumbermen and vessel men say 
that there is no reason to doubt that this month will 
far exceed the corresponding month of last year in re- 
ceipts of lumber, as larger consignments are scheduled 
to arrive during the latter half of the month. As a 
result of the arrival of large consignments of lumber 
since the opening of navigation and the scarcity of help 
the docks on Tonawanda island and along the main 
shore of the harbor are piled high with this commodity, 
and the yards are so busy that they present the appear- 
ance of veritable bee-hives. 

The vessels that ‘arrived at the Tonawandas during 
last week, about forty in number, carried lumber for 
McLean Bros., National Lumber Company, W. H. Cow- 
per & Co., Smith, Fassett & Co., H. M. Loud’s Sons, J. 
& T, Charlton, Dodge & Bliss, F. A. Myrick, White, 
Gratwick & Co., Silverthorne & Co., Eastern Lumber 
Company and others. 

Accidents to vessels carrying lumber in the Niagara 
river and local harbor since the opening of the current 
season of navigation have been the cause for starting 
strong agitation for an appropriation from the govern- 
ment for the improvement of the channels. An ap- 
parently strong argument in this connection was brought 
out in a discussion of the situation by a number of 
prominent lumbermen Saturday. According to the 
statements made over 6,000,000 feet of lumber arrived 
at the Tonawandas from Canada last week by vessel. 
About one-sixth of this amount is bonded lumber, which 
exempts it from the tax of $2 on each 1000 feet. On 
the remainder $10,000 duty was collected by the United 
States custom officials here. As many million feet more 
of lumber is slated for arrival at this market before the 
end of the season the duties collected thereon will 
amount to a large sum.’ By making the desired im- 
provements the lumbermen consider that the govern- 
ment would be more than repaid from this source of 
revenue. 

The shipment of lumber to Albany, New York and 
other eastern points by canal from the Tonawandas is 
increasing daily, the largest weekly shipment of the sea- 
son being made during the first seven days of the cur- 
rent month, 10,637,092 feet. Shipments for the pre- 
ceding week were 6,994,444 feet, those for the second 
week of the season 3,009,772, and those for the first 
week of navigation, which opened on May 7, 4,808,408 
feet. The continued rush of shipments by canal lately 
has caused a scarcity of boats, which are being char- 
tered for several trips whenever possible. 

Skillings, Whitney & Barnes sustained a heavy loss 
through the fire that destroyed large quantities of lum- 
ber, tramways and docks in the Conger Lumber Com- 
pany’s yard at Perry Sound, Ontario, Friday morning, 
causing a loss of $90,000. The local concern owned a 
large part of the lumber that was burned, 

A leading vessel owner at this port says that the 
amount of lumber tonnage being offered is twice as large 
as the supply. 

T. S. Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & Co., has returned 
from Duluth, Minn., where he went to look after stock. 

Visitors to the local market last week included: John 
Charlton, of Lyndock, Ont.; A. E. Broderick, New York; 
GC. Ferrell, Troy, N. Y.; E. B. Ellmaker, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; J. E. Jackson, Lockport, N. Y.; J. 8. Kreigelstein, 


Auburn, N. Y.; A. Cropsey, New York; William .*. 
Rouse, Oswego, N. Y.; John Godkin, Bay City, Mich.; 
J. N. McLean, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. W. Foster, Geneva, 
N. Y.; D. G. Cooper, Collingwood, Ont.; E. E. Dennis, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. H. and J. W. Edgecomb, 
Knoxville, Pa.; W. B. Burt, New York. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
_ Burrao, N, Y., June 13.—The lumber trade by lake 
is pretty brisk, which is to say that the rates are higher 
than dealers like to see them, and yet they are payin 
them. Rates from Lake Superior are $2.25 to $2.50 
and $1.75 from nearer-by points, with the boats doing 
about as they like. 

Lumber receipts by lake are fair in amount, being for 
the week 6,740,000 feet, with 6,779,000 shingles. The 
latter have been in excess of all former seasons ever 
since the lakes opened. 

The steamer Norwalk, which brought down a cargo 
of more than 1,200,000 feet of lumber from Georgian 
bay for Montgomery Bros., got into a bad sea while on 
Lake Huron and listed so that about 20,000 feet of the 
deckload had to be jettisoned to right her up. The 
natives took good care of the lumber as fast as it came 
in shore. 

C. M. Betts & Co. are receiving lumber by lake in 
quantity now and report that the demand is brisk. The 
steamer Baldwin and tow have just been in with 
cargoes. 

M. M. Wall has gone to Mount Clemens, Mich., for a 
short rest. He is carrying double these days and has 
to be careful. The National inspection undertaking is 
now regarded as past the experiment stage, and yet he 
is not anxious to carry it too far until it shall be per- 
fected. 

The sale of the steamer Wotan by Hurd & Hauenstein 
was decided on in consequence of the arbitrary action of 
the longshoremen at upper lake loading points. As 
matters stood it appeared more favorable to charter 
outside boats and let some one else struggle with the 
handlers. 

The Lumber Exchange is still waiting for a chance 
to take up the handling of lake cargoes, but has formed 
no plan yet. One dealer reporis that he has to pay 
about 20 cents more for unloading certain hardwoods 
than at Tonawanda. Another firm has assumed the 
extra charge, so that it will not have to be paid by 
the boat. It is an uncomfortable situation at the best 
and will not be stood any longer than it will seem 
necessary. 

The new firm of Sawyer & Shuttleworth, which has 
been erected out of the dissolved firm of Noyes & 
Sawyer, starts in with the best of prospects. It is 
reported that one yard and practically all the lumber 
of the old firm have been turned over to the new one, 
which has made its headquarters in the office for some 
years occupied by the junior member, C. R. Shuttle- 
worth. Additional space has been taken for the larger 
office force. Both members of the firm are at present 
in the west, looking after business. Major J. 8. Noyes, 
the senior member of the old firm, retains the firm’s 
office on Ganson street and Buffalo river and already 
has a lake cargo in, so that business will go on there 
as before. 

L. P. Graves is back from the Byng Inlet mills of 
Holland & Graves, having left everything in full run- 
ning condition. Cargoes are coming down from there 
at a rapid rate, one tow being in now. The sales firm, 
Holland, Manbert & George, reports a good demand and 
business such that high grade pine is likely to remain 
somewhat less than the demand. 

Haines & Co. were interested in the fire of the 
Conger Lumber Company at Parry sound to the tune 
of about 1,000,000 lath, though the burned lumber was 
mostly sold to Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes, of Ton- 
awanda. Of course no delivery had been made and 
the buyers are out merely the prospective profit on the 
lumber. 

E. F. and H. N. Loud, of the H. M. Loud’s Sons’ 
Lumber Company, came down on their steamer Ketcham 
this trip and are taking in the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion for a day or two. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirrspurG, Pa., June 11.—That building operations 
are continually on the increase is made manifest in the 
May report of building, which states that 605 permits 
for buildings aggregating in value $4,498,308 were 
granted. This is the best record in the history of the 
bureau of building inspection, as in this one month 
within $1,067,792 as much money is involved as was 
expended in building operations during the whole year 
1896. Pittsburg also shows a notable gain in bank 
clearings and has jumped into fifth place. 

The lumber business is in a healthy, active state but 
the midsummer dull season is fast approaching. Very 
little new business is being done, operations being con- 
fined mainly to filling out old orders. There continues 
to be a boom in hemlock shingles. The white pine mar- 
ket is firm and there are few dealers who are not doing 
something with this commodity. Hardwoods, too, are 
being added to other lines. Maple flooring is in first 
class demand and there seems to be plenty of it to be 
had. 

In the case of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, 
of St. Louis, against C. B. Ferree & Co., tried in com- 
mon pleas court No. 1, the jury returned a verdict of 
$2,204 for the plaintiff, the full amount of the claim. 
The suit was to recover a bill for thirteen carloads of 
lumber, and the action was tried once before. 

A new trial was refused by this same court in the 
suit of the American Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany against Detrick & Mirick. A verdict of $488 was 
found for the plaintiff. 

F. F. Nicola will entertain the members of the Pitts- 
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burg wholesale association at dinner at the Pitttsburg 
Country Club this evening 

A consolidation of the Millvale Lumber & Box Com- 
pany and the Standard Wood Folding Box Company was 
effected recently. The new company is known as the 
Standard Box & Lumber Company. Prominent among 
its officers are A. Brown and John Loefferts. 

The Nicola Bros. Company has started operations 
on the Widdiston tract in Indiana county, where the 
company controls several thousand acres of hemlock. 
The operation will be under the superintendence of F. 
i. Wells, who has been with the Nicola company for a 
number of years. 

W. T. Munroe, one of the most expert mill operators 
of the country, has accepted a position with the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company to take charge of its 
mill work department, which will be made a special 
feature in this concern’s extensive business. 

Prominent among the dealers who were in the city 
during the past week were: J. M. Bemis, Bradford, 
Pa.; Mr. Mann, of the Rumbarger Lumber Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George Plummer, Indiana, Pa.; A. 
H. Dawkins, Ashland, Ky.; D. H. Stiteley, Ligonier, 
Pa.; L. 8. Clough, McCray’s, Pa.; J. M. Wood, of the 
Morgantown Planing Mill Company, Morgantown, W. 
Va., and John E. Du Bois, of Du Bois, Pa. 

Lindsay & Hamilton have removed from the fifth floor 
of the Empire building to rooms 415 and 416, of the 
same building. 

The Rib River Lumber Company, of the Fite building, 
Frank Aldrich, manager, has had an exceptional year’s 
business in this territory which will far exceed that of 
last year. Hardwoods from now on will be handled by 
the company in connection with its present line, and 
this department will be in charge of William Hunter, 
formerly with Daniels & Collin. The Rib River Lumber 
Company handles the output of the Meadow Mountain 
Lumber Company’s plant at Friendsville, Md. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 11.—The greatly improved 
weather is having a beneficial effect on trade and 
there is a noticeably better demand. In the city proper 
some complaint is made by retailers of a little slow- 
ness. Reports from the country are of increasing brisk- 
ness. The market in general is firm excepting for some 
close paring on yellow pine orders. 

The Southern Industrial Convention opened in this 
city today for the first time north of Mason & Dixon’s 
line. The southerners are being well received and the 
interchange of ideas will undoubtedly lead to larger 
commercial intercourse between the south and this 
city. There are many lumbermen among the visitors 
and they will be cared for by their friends here. The 
Lumbermen’s Exchange has tendered its rooms as head- 
quarters for the use of any of the guests, 

The date of the outing to Buffalo has been definitely 
fixed as September 7 to 12, at $27.50 per capita, of 
which 50 percent must be deposited with the com- 
mittee before June 15, else the project will fall through. 

William S. Taylor & Co., who, as previously noted, 
are going out of business, are obliged to vacate their 
premises by July 1, having leased their wharf to Charles 
F. Felin. What is left of their stock at the close of the 
month will be put up at auction. 

William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, are doing a 
big spruce business, having a demand that taxes the 
capacity of their several mills. Their shipments of 
spruce have been unusually large and numerous recently. 

There is no stagnation in business with the firm of 
E. P. Burton & Co. Each succeeding month’s business 
since January has been larger than the previous and 
the business for April was the largest in the history 
of the house—up to then. It has, however, been beaten 
by May, and the house has occasion to congratulate itself 
upon its success. 

Shipments of lumber from this port to the United 
States of Colombia are rare. During the week the 
schooner Abbie Bowker cleared for San Andreas with 
15,000 shingles, 4,000 feet of white pine and 3,500 feet 
of yellow pine. 

The usual monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change was held on Thursday of last week. A com- 
mittee appointed at a previous meeting to report upon 
the application of the rules and inspection of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association to Philadelphia 
transactions did not report and since there are to be 
no meetings of the exchange during July and August 
the matter goes over until September, 

The Rumbarger Lumber Company continues to find 
business coming its way and is moving some large bills 
in hardwoods, and hemlock and spruce. 

Water receipts of lumber are slow, the following, out- 
side of the arrivals by steamers, being the total for 
the week: A cargo of sap pine by schooner Bayard Hop- 
kins from Georgetown, 8. C.; a cargo of sap pine from 
Charleston by schooner Josephine; a cargo of yellow 
pine by schooner Norombeza from Brunswick, and two 
cargoes of lath, per schooners Mary Ann McCann and 
Bella Russell, from Bangor. 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, MAss., June 11.—The “month of roses” sadly 
belies its name this year. Many misguided members of 
the lumber trade, consulting their calendars instead of 
the skies, are moving their families into summer quar- 
ters, where, with the aid of furs, they may be able to 
keep warm during “the heated term.” Clear skies, 
however, have been the rule for as much as six or 
seven days in succession, and the state of the temper- 
ature does not interfere with a building business which, 
while not yet what it should be, is growing more buoy- 
ant with each additional rainless day. A slight increase 
in the total volume of the week’s building business 


which took place during last week is noted, while com- 
pared with the corresponding weeks of last year it is 
not in excess. There is nothing observable on the 
horizon which is likely to disturb the present condi- 
tions. Financial flurries are quickly forgotten, and 
the price of spruce, to hear the spruce men tell it, 
will never be lower. “Down in Maine” mills are going 
their very prettiest, and almost entirely on orders, 
which are in various stages of decay on account of their 
age. In almost all instances the wind-up of the month 
finds lumbermen showing a pleased surprise at the 
total volume of business, lacking the snap and go 
which comes with the more pronounced boom. One 
can hardly tell where the business comes from, yet the 
total volume at the end of a week or a month is quite 
satisfactory. We could all do more, however, without 
overexerting ourselves. 

Tom Van Cleave, not content with the tremendous 
string of orders already standing to his credit as a 
salesman, is contemplating with great satisfaction more 
lumber to sell. The St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company, for which he is the eastern manager, 
will shortly have to offer him a large part of the 
350,000 feet of longleaf daily which the new plant at 
Kennard, Tex., will turn out, while at New Plant, Ark., 
another 150,000 feet a day will be found of shortleaf. 
Mr. Van Cleave is no octopus; he disclaims any inten- 
tion of doing it all, but he would like to come pretty 
near it. 

G. W. Gates, secretary and manager of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, has made 
a flying visit of a few days to Boston in the interests 
particularly of Pennsylvania hemlock. 

Frank Huckins, of P. S. Huckins & Co., 45 Kilby 
street, laid aside the cares of business on June 3 to 
don the trappings of war and receive the election of 
captain of that good old command, the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, of Boston. Mr, Huckins’ 
term of service has covered only a short ten years, dur- 
ing which time he has gone through the successive 
grades of the non-commissioned line and was in com- 
mand of the company on the London trip a few years 
ago. It was Mr. Huckins who proposed the movement 
to have Faneuil hall repaired, and he was on the com- 
mittee who brought this matter to the attention of the 
city government. Since 1899 he has been a lieutenant 
in the company. To Boston men, to whom the old “An- 
cients and Honorables” have become endeared through 
long familiarity, the honor of this election will be fully 
apparent, and to all others it can only be said that if 
they do not know the name and fame of this organiza- 
tion it is because they live somewhere on the edge of 
the tire, instead of in the “hub of the universe.” 

Expansion is the order of the day at 38 Kirby street. 
Wendell F,. Brown & Co. have added a most attractively 
furnished private office to their present suite, which 
had become inadequate to the growing needs of their 
business, 

Now that the breath of summer is in the air the mind 
turns naturally to the shore dinner and the game of 
baseball. Plans are beginning to take shape for the 
second of what we hope to call “the annual outing of 
the Boston lumbermen.” A hard fought contest at 
baseball, followed by a good dinner somewhere, with 
all sorts of merrymaking thereafter, will be the order 
of the day, about June 22. 

C. S. Hinkley, who guards the interests of the D. S. 
Pate Lumber Company, of Chicago, in Yankee land, has 
just returned from a visit to the parent office in Chi- 
cago, where he spent a week. 

J. N. Coombs, of Coombs & Co., Appalachicola, Fla., 
has paid a visit to his friends in Boston, on his way 
“down east.” 

H. A. Molony, treasurer and general manager of the 
J, R. Stokes Lumber Company, Charleston, 8. C., looked 
in upon the Boston trade during the week. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN MAINE. 

PortLanD, Me., June 10.—Local people are pegging 
away trying to catch up on back orders, and some mills 
are running day and night. The continued wet weather 
completely demoralized everything connected with the 
lumber business; this week, however, has been pleasant 
and shippers and mill men are busy. An adverse feature 
is that only domestic mills are sawing. One concern 
here reports that at this time last year it had just about 
twice as many mills sawing as it has now; consequently 
those that are sawing are overrun with work. 

There is a boom in the retail trade and contractors 
have all they can stand up under. All through the city 
and at the summer resorts there is a great amount of 
building, probably more than for several years, and 
planing mills and door and sash factories and screen fac- 
tories are working full time. 

There is little activity in New York business. One 
vessel is loading a cargo of spruce and lath, with another 
to begin the first of the week, but both will take only 
small cargoes. Coastwise freights are scarce and have 
advanced a little. One concern on 60,000 feet of spruce 
from here to Boston had to pay $1.75, an exorbitant price 
for the season. Freights to the river remain firm at $9 
to $9.50. 

Exporters are still pretty lively. The schooner J. W. 
Fitch cleared yesterday with a cargo of cooperage and 
106,000 feet of white pine for Demarara, leaving two 
South American vessels still loading. Cars with South 
American sizes are arriving daily and railroad yards are 
well crowded. 

Two inquiries for spruce deals for Rio Janeiro were 
received this week, wanted for shipment in August or 
September, but the mills are so far behind on orders now 
that it is doubtful if these orders can be sawn for sum- 
mer shipment. Demand for spruce deals for Rio Janeiro 
has not been so great for a number of years and the one 


size which seems to be most in demand is 3x9. Most 
of the drives are now in, some containing more logs and 
some less than last year, but on the whole the output for 
the South American market will be about the same as 
last season. 

The schooner Viking arrived this morning from Fer- 
nandina, Fla., with 800,000 feet of hard pine. This 
cargo will be discharged here for the Grand Trunk and 
taken into Canada on cars. 

A new corporation formed this week is the Leatherbee 
Tie & Lumber Company, capitalized at $100,000, to man- 
ufacture and deal in timber and its products. The offi- 
cers are: George F. Gould, president and treasurer; 
George F. Gould, B. M. Welch and John T. Fagan, all of 
Portland, directors. 


THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Bancor, ME., June 10.—For two weeks the lumber 
shippers of Bangor and of most other Maine ports have 
been hampered by lack of vessels, another easterly 
storm having prevailed, keeping the coasting craft away. 
At one time last week there were scarcely a dozen ves- 
sels in the port of Bangor and business was almost at 
a standstill. Now, however, a considerable fleet hag 
arrived and shipments have been resumed, 

A few of the logs cut near by have arrived here and 
there will probably be enough to keep the mills going 
until the arrival of the East branch drive, although 
last accounts are to the effect that the East branch logs 
are hung up just below Whetstone falls, the recent 
rains having raised the river very little. It is now said 
that the East and West branch drives will come in 
together, and that would make the East branch a good 
deal later than usual. The Mattawamkeag logs, how- 
ever, will be along shortly, and they will help out. 

The first shipment of birch spool bars from Bangor 
this year will be made this month in the Norwegian 
steamship Coringa, to the United Kingdom. The first 
of the Italian shook fleet has arrived here—the bark 
New York, to load orange boxes for Messina. Six other 
Italian vessels are now on the passage to Bangor to load 
similar cargoes. 

The logs in the West branch of the Machias river, 
about 1,000,000 feet, are hung up, and all the dams have 
been closed with the hope of getting enough water to 
float a part of the logs out. The hanging up of this 
drive is not so much on account of low water as on 
account of the unusual length of the logs, every stick 
having been cut the full length that the tree would allow. 

Latest reports from the St. John river say that the 
water has risen a foot since the rain of last Monday 
and that the drives are coming along well. It is now 
expected that 15,000,000 feet of logs which were hung 
up two weeks ago will come to boom. 

Edward Sinclair, a prominent lumberman of Mira- 
michi, N. B., is dead at his home in Bridgewater, at 
the age of 60 years. He was one of the heaviest 
operators of the north shore district of New Brunswick. 

Many American vessels have recently been engaged in’ 
carrying lumber from St. John, N. B., to New York and 
other ports in the United States, and now some of the 
large schooners of American registry have been char- 
tered to load deals at St. John for the United Kingdom. 
The four-master Sarah C, Ropes lately loaded there for 
Londonderry, and the four-master Frank T. Stinson 
is now loading for a port in the United Kingdom. New 
Brunswick deals are also going by sailing vessel to more 
distant points, the Italian ship Caterina Accame being 
under charter to load at St. John for Melbourne at 77s 
6d a standard. 

The greatest disaster that has befallen the Penobscot 
lumber trade in recent years has been brought about by 
the hanging up of the first East branch drive, upon 
which the lumber manufacturers chiefly depended for 
logs to carry them through the first half of the summer. 
This drive should now be coming into boom, but it will 
not arrive until August, and the mills, which had but a 
small stock of logs to begin the season with, are now 
practically out of logs and must soon shut down for a 
month or six weeks. Several mills are already closed 
and others must soon follow suit. Orders for spruce 
lumber are plentiful and prices have been advancing 
lately, so that, besides throwing hundreds of men out of 
employment, the mill owners will suffer heavily by the 
enforced idleness of their mills during the best part of 
the season. The demand for spruce is already greater 
than the supply and now, with the Bangor supply shut 
off for four to six weeks, the market must be consid- 
erably affected. 


THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., June 13.—At a recent meeting of 
creditors of the Tunis Lumber Company, S. P. Ryland, 
of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Company, Baltimore; 
E. M. Wiley, of Wiley, Harker & Co., New York, and 
R. 8. Cahn, of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Com- 
pany, Norfolk, were appointed a committee to examine 
accounts, look over the properties owned by the Tunis 
company and otherwise acquire a thorough understand- 
ing of its status for the purpose of reporting thereon to 
the creditors. The committee has already discharged 
part of its duties and contemplates trips to Mount 
Airey and other points, where the Tunis company’s hold- 
ings are located. The planing mill plant at Norfolk, 
Va., it is understood, has plenty of orders on hand 
and is run twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four to 
supply the demand for dressed lumber. It is further 
explained that a large sum has been expended since 
the beginning of the receivership to render secure cer- 
tain properties more or less in jeopardy at the time. 
By this means valuable assets have been made safe, and 
some interested persons express themselves as hopeful 
that all claims will be paid in full. 

Col. Francis E. Waters, senior member of the North 
Carolina pine firm of R. T. Waters & Son, who, a8 
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stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, contemplates a 
prolonged European trip with his family, will sail from 
New York next Saturday on the steamship Campania. 
Col. Waters looks forward to a comfortable vacation 
journey. He has applied himself closely to business 
affairs for a number of years and stands in need of a 
rest. ‘The protracted attack of the grip suffered by him 
in the early spring taxed his strength severely and 
ripened the idea of going abroad. In his absence Parker 
Dix will have charge of the firm’s affairs, 

S. C. Rowland, of the American Lumber Company 
and also prominently identified with the Rowland Lum- 
ber Company, has been on a business trip with a num- 
ber of other gentlemen conspicuous in the industrial 
world. 

The directory of the recently reorganized Stirling- 
West Company, exporters of lumber and logs at 11 South 
Gay street, is composed of William H. West, who is 
also the president of the company; H. A. Koppel, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Alfred R, Riggs, W. R. K. Tay- 
lor and R. Baldwin. Mr. Riggs is a local capitalist, 
while Mr. Taylor is a member of a brokerage firm. 
All the directors are well known and their connection 
with the company will give it strength. 

The Harmon Branch Lumber Company, of Welch, W. 
Va., has been incorporated at Charleston by R. E. Wood, 
C. E. Wood, E. L. Warren and others. The company has 
an authorized capital stock of $30,000. 

William R. Cole, of 11 Broadway, New York, president 
of the National Cooperage Company, has purchased prop- 
erty at Cloverlick, W. Va., and will establish a large 
stave mill there, it is reported. 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, June 10.—The Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club held its closing meeting of the season 
tonight at the Zoological gardens. Those in attend- 
ance besides President T. B. Stone and Secretary William 
B. Hay were: 


I’. M. Possell, Gage & Possell, Cincinnati. 
A. D. McLeod, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton ry., Cincinnati. 
(. P. Morse, Erie railroad, Cincinnati. 
William Fowler, Harrison. 
J. B. Cochran, Cochran Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 
W. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati. 
J. Watt Graham, Graham Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 
B. Bramlage, Farmers & Traders Nat. Bank, Covington, Ky. 
C. W. Tomlinson, Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, Cincinnati. 
Myron Banning, L. G. Banning, Cincinnati. 
W. T. Hanna, Hanna Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 
M. B. Farrin, M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 
Walter Quick, M. B. Farrin Lumber Company. 
C.F. Korn, Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 
Kh. K. Pritchett, Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati. 
EK. A. Swain, Swain Bros., Rushville, Ind. 
B. F. Dulweber, John Dulweber & Co, Cincinnati. 
N. W. Stone, T. B. Stone Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 
F. King, Cypress Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 
. M. Spotswood, E. R. Spotswood & Son, Lexington, Ky. 
EK. L. Edwards, Dayton. 
C.F. Bemis, Arkansas. 
. 8. Price, Cincinnati. 
H. P. Wiborg, Wiborg, Hanna & Co, Cincinnati. 
. B. Albright, American Hardwood Company, Cincinnati. 
". Ives. 
. Ferguson, Cincinnati Coffin Company, Cincinnati. 
. T. McRoberts, Nicola Bros. Company, Cincinnati. 
E. W. Oesper, jr., Cypress Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 
W. C. Borcherding, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati. 
L. G. Banning, L. G. Banning, Cincinnati. 
J. W. Darling, Nicola Bros. Company, Cincinnatl. 
B. A. Kipp, B. A. Kipp & Co., Cincinnati. 
Gaddis Henry, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati. 
The following committees were appointed for 
ensuing year: 
Executive board—T. B. Stone, chairman; F. M. Possell, L. 
G. Banning, B. A. Kipp, W. B. Hay. 
Advertising and press committee—Walter Quick, chairman ; 
George Littleford, B. A. Kipp, W. H. Justice, James Buckley. 
Entertainment—C. F. Korn, chairman; F. M, Possell, 
Thomas Moffett, J. W. Darling, C. W. Tomlinson. 
Credit and terms—B. Bramlage, chairman; E. W. Oesper, 
jr., J. B. Cochran, J. W. Day, K. L. Edwards. 
Inspection—M. B. Farrin, chairman; W. A, Bennett, E. A. 
Swain, E. W. Robbins, Frank Littleford. 
Statistics—H. P. Wiborg, chairman; Ben Dulweber, 8. D. 
Albright, D. P. Hurd. _ 
M. ‘ 


Arbitration—W. A. 
Thomas Moffett. 

Law and insurance—J. Watt Graham, chairman; John 
Hanna, M. Asher, B. Beimforde. 

Transportation—A. D. McLeod, chairman; Stuart A. Allen, 
C. 8. Walker, George Ingalls, G. W. Davis, C. W. Tomlinson, 
C. P. Morse. 


River and rail—L. G. Banning. chairman; L. H. Gage, C. 
I. Korn, J. T. McRoberts, W. T. Hanna, J. W. Darling. 

Supplementary—W. B. Hay, chairman; T. B. Stone. 

_ It was decided that the club shall have a float or floats 
in the parade in the fall festival. It is likely that 
there will be three floats, one of a log wagon with load 
drawn by oxen, one of a wagon load of finished product 
and one of mill machinery. A fine banquet was a feature 
of the evening. 

_ Secretary Utter, of the Pine Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, reports business fairly good, although there are 
complaints of dullness. The following were reported as 
recent deaths among the association membership: Har- 
rison Dexter, the pioneer dealer, perhaps the oldest in 
this section, aged 80 years; Louis Meier, of H. W. 
Meier’s Sons, aged 36; Alexander Hill, aged 66. Appro- 
priate action was taken by the association. 

While hardwood business is not quite up to the 
expected level it is by no means stagnant. 

A strike of headers at the Cincinnati Cooperage Com- 
pany’s works on Saturday culminated in a shut down of 
the entire plant, and the company is complacently utiliz- 
ing the temporary inactivity in making repairs. 

President. Thomas P. Egan, of the J. A. Fay & Egan 

ompany, has returned from Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
© was re-elected president of the National Association 


Of Manufacturers of Woodworking Machinery of the 
United States, 
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FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 10.—The constantly increas- 
ing demand for lumber from the Cleveland market, and 
more particularly for finished lumber, is putting the 
man or company fortunate enough to be the owner or 
controller of a planing mill in a position to be con- 
gratulated. All the planing mills here are constantly 
crowded to their full capacity and many of them are 
being run each day extra hours and at that cannot do 
the work required. Lumber orders continue to come in 
fully as freely as at any time since spring trade opened 
up, and the only serious trouble experienced by our deal- 
ers is their inability to deliver lumber as fast as wanted. 

The lumbermen during this week have held several 
experience meetings and one of the principal topics dis- 
cussed was prices. Some changes have been made in the 
lists and a decided firmness is noted throughout. More 
particularly is this so as to norway pine stuff and good 
white pine. Lath are in good demand and it does not 
seem possible as yet to accumulate any for pile. There 
continues an almost unprecedented demand for lumber 
at retail throughout our city, and should the present 
building boom continue more lumber will be sold at 
retail this year than ever before in Cleveland’s history. 

The boats reported arriving this week were the 
schooner Allegheny, from Washburn; propeller Mary 
McGregor; schooner J. C. Gilchrist; steamer N. Mills; 
schooner Chetotah; propeller A. A. Turner; propeller T. 
D. Stimson; schooner Onconta; schooner A, C. Max- 
well; schooner H. Bissell and propeller H. R. Tuttle, 
from Duluth; schooner Wyoming, from Tawas; schooner 
John Spry and schooner Emerald, from Bayone City; 
propeller H. J. Kendall and schooner Troy, from Black 
river; propeller Leland; schooner Montgomery, from 
Ashland, and propellers Norseman and Sam Flint, from 
Menominee. 

Traveling salesmen started out last Monday morning 
with a new list of prices and instructions to sell at list 
or make no sales. They returned today bringing a very 
satisfactory number of orders and a report, too, that 
trade in all the country towns is good and stocks on 
hand light. 

Mr. Dangler, of Conrad, Dangler & Brown, of Mas- 
sillon, was in the market on Thursday looking for a 
few cars of white pine, lath and red cedar shingles. He 
said, ‘‘We have plenty of trade in Massillon and our 
only trouble is to get lumber fast enough to fill or- 
ders.” 

J. J. Wemple says of the Ohio Sash & Door Company, 
“Our only trouble is to manufacture goods fast enough 
to fill orders. The least of our troubles is getting or- 
ders.” 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, Onto, June 9.—June opens favorably with 
continued active demand for all grades of lumber. As 
indicated in the last letter, the demand is largely con- 
suming the arrivals, which by the way have been large, 
and consequently there has yet been very little accumu- 
lation of stock. The conditions are indicative of in- 
creasing strength, with tendency to stronger prices, and 
yet the tone of the market is conservative. All are 
having a satisfactory trade and with new stock are 
able to take care of their customers. Should present 
conditions continue—and there seems no reason why 
they should not—the indications point to steady con- 
sumption of visible supply of white pine, norway and 
hemlock. Local trade continues active and healthy. 


A MAN AND A RAILROAD. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


of the subject of this sketch: “As a business competi- 
tor he was a ‘hot number.” Though always a man of 
open and clean cut methods he is aggressive to a degree 
and ‘lightning’ in securing what he is after.” 

Frank J. Reed, general passenger agent of the Monon 
route, who gives Mr. McCormick credit for introducing 
him into the railroad business, recalls his early career in 
this way: “Away back in Lafayette, Ind., we were boys 
together and later I owned the circulation of the Lafay- 
ette Journal. Mr. McCormick carried papers for me then 
for the magnificent stipend of $3 a week.” Of his life- 
long friend Mr. Reed emphasizes one personal peculiarity 
that doubtless has been a large factor in his commercial 
success—he is a good “mixer.” In his long and varied 
personal conduct of pore pd traffic Mr. McCormick has 
been brought into all strata of society and has cultivated 
“all sorts and conditions of men,” from the professional 
pugilist or gambler through the gamut of actor, circus 
manager or race horse owner to managers of political 
campaigns of national importance, clergymen and socie- 
ty’s queens. He never forgets a face or an identity. In 
the lower strata of society, where business tact is re- 
quired, he always has been hale fellow well met, but 
never with the loss of that gentlemanly dignity which 
is one of the qualities that make him welcome in the 
most cultured circles. “In San Francisco,’ said Mr. 
Reed, “I believe he can go into Chinatown today, take 
‘John’ by the hand and call him by name, no matter 
what time may have elapsed since the first meeting.” 

Another gentleman closely associated with Mr. McCor- 
mick for a number of years said in illustration of his 
kindness of heart that he has seen him, when rushin 
along intent on some business engagement, stop an 
cross the street to give pennies or nickels to a crowd of 
ragamuffins gazing longingly into some big store win- 
dow. 

His is a charming personality—enthusiastic in the 
carrying out of anything he undertakes, of good judg- 
ment, considerate of his subordinates and of the rights 
of competitors. He surrounds himself with young and 
capable assistants and in a remarkable degree 
the faculty of selecting worthy men. There are at least 
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four general passenger agents in this country today who 
have worked under Mr. McCormick in the capacity of 
clerks. 

Mr. McCormick is something of an amateur athlete, 
making his sound body minister to his sound mind 
through his fondness for all legitimate outdoor sports— 
baseball, golf, horse racing and the like. He is a Scot- 
tish Rite Thirty-second degree Mason and a Shriner. He 
is exceedingly popular in a social way with the people 
of every community in which he resides. His first wife 
was a Lafayette girl who died in 1893, leaving one child, 
a daughter now about 16 years of age. His second wife 
was Miss Henry, of Cincinnati, belonging to a préminent 
family of that city, an uncle being Reuben R. Springer, 
who donated the magnificent music hall to the city. 

PAPA PPP PIII 


UTILIZING MODERN ELECTRICAL METHODS. 


Electricity is now coming to the aid of the manu- 
facturer in nearly every line, whereas a few years ago 
it was considered principally as a means for furnishing 
light. Now used everywhere for power, for lumber and 
woodworking plants electrical power is especially 
adapted. Lumbermen are particularly interested in not 
only dynamos for lighting but also electric motors for 
driving planers, cut-off saws and, in fact, all machinery 
about planing mills, sash and door factories, box fac- 
tories and woodworking establishments of all kinds. 

The Northern Electrical Manufacturing Company, of 
Madison, Wis., is an extensive manufacturer of motors 
and generators. Its large plant employs over 250 men, 
and lately the demand for its machines has been so 
great it has been required to operate the plant at night 
part of the time. 

The company has been steadily increasing its facil- 
ities to meet the continued increase in the volume of its 
business, and today its plant has ample capacity and 
a complete outfit of the best modern machines and 
appliances, all operated at the highest economy by elee- 
tric motor drive. During the past year the unification 
of the interests of the Northern Electrical Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Stanley Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., has been effected in the 
form of a manufacturing agreement. The result is that 
the two companies have common use of each other’s 
lines of apparatus, thus enabling each to offer its cus- 
tomers either direct current or alternating current 
machines according to whichever may appear to be the 
best engineering proposition and best suited to the 
customers’ needs. 

The plant of the Northern Electrical Manufacturing 
Company and its engineering staff are backed by abund- 
ant means to insure prompt fulfilment of all its under- 





THE NORTHERN ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY’S SPHERICAL MULTIPOLAR MOTOR, 
takings. The engineering department comprises a score 
of skilful engineers who have made a special study 
of generating and distributing power by use of elec- 
trical machinery. They have made a thorough inves- 
tigation covering a period of years of the best methods 
of operating the principal machines in common use in 
various industries, such as woodworking and _iron- 
working machinery, cranes and elevators, ventilating 
and pump equipments, hoisting and conveying machines, 

mining and smelting machinery, coal handling ete. 

To a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, D. 
E. Goe, secretary of the company, stated there is no 
woodworking machinery that cannot be more econom- 
ically operated by electrical power than by steam, and 
it is often found that when a motor is put in a planer 
or matcher can be operated with less horse power by 
electricity than by steam owing to the use of less 
shafting, belting etc., where there is a loss of power in 
friction. 

The accompanying cut shows one of the standard 
spherical multipolar motors made by the Northern 
Electrical Manufacturing Company. They are partic- 
ularly suited for work in many places where it would be 
difficult if not impossible to operate motors of ordinary 
construction. They may be either belted, geared or 
directly connected to the machine to be driven. The 
compact, symmetrical design is of great value where 
space is restricted. 

The Northern Electrical Manufacturing Company has 
equipped many large manufacturing institutions in the 
sacthennd and throughout the country, among which 
are the plants of the Acme Harvester Company, Peoria, 
Ill., and the Dodge Manufacturing Company, Misha- 
waka, Ind. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





June 15, 1901. 








IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





A Slightly Advanced Yellow Pine List—Wane of a Planing Mill Employees’ Strike—The 
St. Louis Annual Outing—Indian Territory in the Big Southwestern Asssociation — 
A Northern Invasion of Louisiana—Alabama and Texas Trade—Georgian 
Coastwise Activity—To Test North Carolina Freak Law. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 12.—There is an end to the 
dryness which threatened serious harm to wheat and 
corn and the crop reports of today are wonderfully satis- 
factory to lumbermen. Corn may still be in the doubt- 
ful column but wheat is assured and the conditions pre- 
vailing today ure better than they were at this time 
last year. St. Louis takes a more roseate view of the 
situation than it did a week ago and few in this market 
think there is anything other than brightness in the 
future. The movement of lumber into and out of this 
market is fully up to the pace of the early spring and 
jocal consumption, as arrived at by subtracting the ship- 
ments from the receipts, is by no means on the wane. 
The yellow pine people say their order books show 
that about as many orders are being received as are 
being shipped and this means a very heavy business. 
In hardwoods both receipts and shipments are light, 
but this is fully made up for in the volume of other 
business. The reports of the railroads and packet lines 
having terminals in this city show that receipts during 
the past week aggregated 25,867,000 feet while shipments 
amounted to 16,200,000 feet. Never before has the St. 
Louis market been able to report such a heavy move- 
ment of lumber at this season. 

The chief item of interest around town this week is 
the meeting of the committee of values of. the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held yesterday. 
This meeting, after careful study of the situation, de- 
cided to recommend that a list, effective June 11, be 
issued which will show an advance of 50 cents on edge 
grain flooring, finish, casing and base and window and 
door jambs, the remainder of the list to be the same 
as that of March 5. The feeling was so strong by those 
who were in attendance that six of the operators decided 
to issue lists which will be materially in advance of 
this list, and they are of the opinion that they will 
secure as much business as they can readily take care 
of. Much stress was laid upon the favorable crop 
reports and upon the condition of stocks at mills by 
those who decided to hold out for higher prices and they 
are also of the opinion that, as there has been so little 
speculative buying on the part of the retailers, stocks in 
their hands are also below the average for the season. 
‘he whole yellow pine situation is particularly strong 
at this time. Some operators, more especially east of 
the river, have shaded the list on some items which 
they had in surplus but there has been no unanimity 
of opinion as to what to offer at reduced prices and 
the result has been that, on the whole, the list has 
been pretty well maintained. Some mills west of the 
river still complain of a scarcity of laborers but other 
conditions are so unusually good that the kick sent 
out is not very strong. 

W. Arthur Waide, secretary of the Planing Mill Men’s 
Association, states that there is a gradual betterment 
in the strike situation from the proprietors’ point of view 
and that there is an increased number of men at work. 
A number of the old men are again at work and importa- 
tions from other cities have placed the mills, with the 
exception of two, on an easy footing. There is evidence 
of weakening on the part of the union in that they are 
trying to effect a compromise by receding materially from 
their first demands, but the mills adhere to their original 
position of not in any way recognizing that the union 
exists. Mr. Waide is of the opinion that the serious 
part of the strike is now over for the reason that it is so 
obvious that the union is losing ground that the other 
unions of the city are afraid to enter into a sympathetic 
strike, as at first was feared. 

Everything in the way of local building seems to be 
now awaiting the decision of the committee on location 
of the World’s Fair. The whole town is on edge awaiting 
this announcement and the opinion is freely expressed 
that there will be an immediate rush of building in that 
portion of the city such as has never been before experi- 
enced in St. Louis. Whatever building there has been 
thus far this year has not been at all dependent upon the 
fair and there is still an abundance of this class of work, 
but the city expects something greater and is eagerly 
awaiting it. It is believed that the announcement will 
be made within another week and then things will hum. 
A comparison of the building statistics for the first five 
months of the year shows that a gain has been made over 
last year of over 100 percent. The permits issued during 
the first five months of this year were for buildings val- 
ued at $4,918,721, while the valuation of those issued 
during the same period of last year was $2,372,046. 

The local hardwood situation does not show many 
encouraging features so far as the immediate future is 
concerned but all of the dealers are preparing for a heavy 
fall trade. The majority expect the summer to pull 
through on about the present basis, with perhaps some 
slight gain in the volume of sales, but they think every- 
thing points to a more marked improvement in the fall. 
At the present time there is some trading in all branches 
of the business but there is no snap to the buying and it 
takes considerable persistence to secure an order. The 


consumption remains unusually large for thé season 
and this will undoubtedly eventually bring about a bet- 
ter demand. 

George R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Com- 





pany, and B. L. Van Cleave, of the Van Cleave Lumber 
Company, are spending the week at Lake Village, Ark., 
whiling away the time digging worms and watching 
corks. 

At the offices of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company 
it-was reported that business continues in unabated vol- 
ume and that there are yet no evidences that the retail- 
ers contemplate reducing their purchases as a result of 
the advent of summer. Mr. Ferguson let the contract 
this week for the elegant residence he is to build on the 
corner of Lake avenue and Washington boulevard. 

¥. G. Dickman, manager of the local office of William 
Buchanan, is spending some time at his old home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., having been called there by the sickness 
of his sister. 

George Sawyer, of the R. McCoy Lumber Company, 
Helena, Ark., was in the city yesterday making a study 
of the hardwood situation. Mr. Sawyer says the hard- 
wood situation at his end of the line is not wonderfully 
roseate at this time but he has great hopes of the 
future. 

J. C. McLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, 
says yellow pine is still moving in heavy volume and 
that he sees no reason to believe that the summer will 
cause much of a decrease in the amount of trading. 
His company is doing a heavy business. 

The Century Manufacturing Company, a local box 
concern, went into the hands of a receiver last week 
and several of the hardwood people were caught. The 
trouble is mainly caused by a recent fire. 

C, 8. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and George 8, Gardiner, of the Kastman- 
Gardiner Lumber Company, were in the city yesterday. 

The Louis Werner Saw Mill Company has made a 
record for quick shipment which is somewhat out of 
the ordinary. The freight house of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern railway in East St. Louis was 
recently destroyed by fire and the Werner people secured 
the order for 750,000 feet of yellow pine for the new 
building and had it all in transit in less than three 
weeks. This concern is doing a heavy business in tim- 
bers and reports business in that department particu- 
larly good. 

THE ST. LOUIS ANNUAL OUTING. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 10.—The lumber fraternity of 
this city has had its day off and is again back at the 
grind and routine of selling lumber. Thursday, June 6, 
was regarded as a holiday among the lumbermen of St. 
Louis, All may not have attended the eighth annual 
picnic given under the auspices of the St. Louis Hard- 
wood & Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange, for the reason 
that the day started in with rain, but it is safe to 
say that there was no business transacted. Despite the 
weather something like 200 people were at Union sta- 
tion at 10 o’clock and boarded the Missouri Pacific spe- 
cial train for Fern Glen. The weather cleared during 
the hour it took to make the run and the day proved to 
be ideal for an outing of this character. 

Fern Glen well deserves the name of being one of 
the prettiest picnic places out of St. Louis. Being high 
and right on the Meramec river at its most picturesque 
part ‘there were a view and fresh air that were restful 
and exhilarating. Those who were bubbling over with 
energy could find ample employment and amusement. 
IXvery one knew every one else, and all forgot that they 
were lumbermen and that they had grudges against many 
others present, 

It was the annual ball game between the “Pines” 
and the “Hardwoods” that probably caused as much 
excitement as any other event during the day and it 
was a battle royal for the supremacy. In fact, so many 
were the close decisions that bloodshed was feared at 
several stages of the game. Last year the hardwood 
boys carried off the honors and they were bent upon 
making their success an annual recurrence. It was 
decided that there would be but five innings and, with 
the appointing of Schroeder, a pine man, as umpire, 
things seemed to go wrong for the Hardwoods right 
from the start. The line-up was as follows: 
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At the end of the fifth inning one scorekeeper had 
the score 12 to 11 in favor of the Hardwoods, while 
another scorekeeper had it 11 to 11. Then there was 
trouble. How a mix-up was avoided has never been 
explained and it was best for all concerned that it was 
decided to call it a draw, for another inning would 
have ended disastrously. During the many years of 
this rivalry between the hardwood and pine ball players 
there have been decidedly exciting games, but the game 
of this year caps the climax for scrapping and rooting. 
All of the men did good work and there was excellent 
team work for such an aggregation of men who play 
ball only once a year. The amusement. feature was 
present in abundance, however, despite the many dis- 
putes, and that was the whole object. 


For the various events pulled off during the after- 
noon E. C. Robinson, George E. W. Luehrmann, George 
M. Griffin, Julius Seidel and M. J. Heller acted as judges, 
Henry G. Rolfes had charge of this portion of the enter- 
tainment and Howard Watson acted as starter. The 
entries were so numerous that many of the events had 
to be run in relays, but this merely added to the enter- 
tainment. In the potato race for girls under 16 years 
of age, Lottie Little won first place, while the second 
prize was taken by Martha Watson. The potato race 
for ladies was won by Miss Lawrence, first, and Miss 
Frank, second. There were a great many entries in 
the fat men’s race, St. Louis lumbermen having the 
habit of accumulating bulk, but the final was won by 
M. J. Heller, of the M. J. Heller Lumber Company, with 
W. J. Fletcher, of the Little Lumber Company, second. 
In the 100-yard dash for young men under 20 P. J. 
Lawrence came in first, while second place was held by 
Theodore Plummer, jr. The potato race for men was 
easily captured by W. W. Milne, of the Milne Lumber 
Company, while E. H. Johanning, of the Johanning 
Lumber Company, came in for second place. Miss 
Knight and Miss Cavan proved themselves familiar with 
the use of the needle by winning first and second place, 
respectively, in the needle threading contest. Truman 
Bledsoe, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, took 
first honors in the 100-yard dash for men, while French 
Nelson, of the Wabash railroad, was a close second. In 
the sack race for men W. W. Milne, of the Milne Lum- 
ber Company, was first, while L. B. Harris, of the L. G. 
Harris Manufacturing Company, was second. All of 
these events were hotly contested and the winners had 
to prove conclusively that they were the best in their 
various classes. The winners were the recipients of 
appropriate prizes which were well worth working for, 
and the variety of the events gave all classes a chance. 

After supper was the cake walk. The whole crowd 
assembled in the dancing pavilion and, to the tune of 
“The Georgia Camp Meeting,” the fun began. Some- 
thing like ten couples entered the competition and each 
couple had its following. Some of the work was fully 
equal to that of professionals, and it took almost an 
hour to come to a decision as to who had the fanciest 
steps. <A special corps of judges, composed of the oldest 
and most sedate lumbermen in the city, handled this 
event and their decision was thoroughly popular. First 
honors fell to Miss Luella Lang and Edwin Stolz, second 
to Miss Currier and French Nelson, of the Wabash, 
and third to Miss Lawrence and Guy Fulton, of the 
Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company. 
Miss Lang, the charming daughter of A. J. Lang, pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange, was easily the most graceful on the 
floor and there was never a doubt as to who would win 
first prize. She captured first prize at the picnic of 
last year and seems bent on holding the championship. 
Miss Currier and French Nelson are also old hands 
at the game, having held first position two years ago. 

It was a tired and happy crowd that took the train’ 
for home at about 8 o’clock in the evening. For the 
majority it was a day of extreme activity, but the good 
done is incalculable. St. Louis would not do away with 
its annual picnic for a good round sum. Every one goes 
and every one enters into the spirit of the occasion and 
forgets for the day that there may be business troubles 
at home. This year’s affair was a success in every 
way and the only regret expressed by the many in 
attendance is that there will not be another for a 
whole year. 





IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 11.—The volume of business 
of the Kansas City wholesalers this month is hardly as 
great as that of May, there being a seasonable decline 
in the country demand. In comparison, however, with 
the usual June trade, the demand is active, and orders 
are coming in with more freedom than ever before at 
this time of the year. In Oklahoma and Indian terri- 
tories the wheat harvest is in full blast and they are now 
cutting in some portions of southern Kansas. It is 
expected by the lumbermen here that an active demand 
for lumber will immediately follow the harvesting of 
wheat, and it is now apparent that the Kansas City 
wholesalers will experience no summer dull season this 
year. ; 

The feeling pretty generally prevails by this time 
that there is going to be no serious slump in prices 
between now and the time for the fall trade to set in. 
Retail stocks are low, and while it will hardly be the 
policy of the dealers as a rule to buy much on specula- 
tion, the fact that shipments even at this time are 
coming forward slowly will warrant them in stocking 
up somewhat ahead of their demand, which should 
result in fall buying starting in earlier than is gen- 
erally the case. Some slight weakness is shown on cer- 
tain lines, but manufacturers are making concessions 
only on such stock as they wish to move quickly, and 
the demand has been so general that surplus stocks 
of any item are scarce. 

The directors of the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma 
Association of Lumber Dealers were in session here 
yesterday and are holding a meeting today. A resolu- 
tion was adopted yesterday to take as members such 
dealers located in the Indian Territory as desired to 
join the association, and afford to them the same ben- 
efits as to members in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Dealers owning eighty yards in Indian Territory have 
already requested permission to join the association 
and a number have sent in their fees. The association 
will therefore start out with an excellent representa- 
tion in Indian Territory. As soon as practicable the 
wholesalers will be notified as to such towns 1” 
Indian Territory as have come under the protection 0 
this association. The record of the association thus 
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far this year is very encouraging. But thirteen mem- 
bers whose dues have become due prior to June 1 
have failed to respond to requests for their dues, and 
over 850 yards have already paid dues for this year 
out of a total membership of 1,200 as recorded to the 
end of 1900. Nearly 150 new members have been 
added to the rolls since the first of January and few 
dealers have withdrawn from the association: 

The Mid-State Wholesale & Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association held its annual meeting here yesterday and 
today, the meeting being held in the Hoo-Hoo club room. 

S. M. Johns, of the Kansas Lumber Company, is here 
today from Hutchinson. He has just received word 
from the yard of this company at Nardin, O. T., that 
a cyclone struck that place at 4 p. m. on June 7, destroy- 
ing everything in the town with the exception of the 
lumber yard, elevator and railroad station. 

Harry Swartz paid a flying visit home last week. 
He is now located in St. Louis as the head of the H. R. 
Swartz Lumber Company, but we still claim him as a 
Kansas City boy. Harry says that they are much 
encouraged over their progress since starting a few 
months ago, and that his old friends are remembering 
the company liberally in the way of orders. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New ORLEANS, La., June 10.—A notable party of 
northern lumbermen reached New Orleans Saturday 
morning in the private car of F. H. Goodyear, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., of F. H. & C. W. Goodyear, the largest manu- 
facturers of hemlock in the world, and chairman of 
the board of directors of tne Buffalo & Susquehanna 
railroad. The party was not extraordinarily strong 
from a numerical standpoint, but the gentlemen com- 
posing it are known all over the lumber world and the 
mills they operate have a yearly cut of between 500,000,- 
000 and 600,000,000 feet of lumber. Said the lumber- 
man railroader: 

We came to see the resources of the south, from a lumber 
standpoint, for ourselves. IF. L. Peck, of Scranton, Pa., who 
is interested in Mississippi, was largely responsible for our 
coming. He has been after me for several years to come 
down and see what a great country we have here, and when 
the trip was determined on we brought several of our 
friends, and decided to give enough time to the journey to 
see all there was to be seen, and have a few days to devote 
to recreation, 

We realize, in our part of the country, that we have about 
come to the end of our rope. The rapidly thinning forests 
remind us that we have to look elsewhere for a field of opera- 
tions and one of the objects of coming south was to see what 
offered in the way of investments here. We were immensely 
impressed with what we saw along the Gulf & Ship Island 
railroad, in southwestern Mississippi. There is enough tim- 
ber in sight to last for the next forty years and we are all 
immensely glad that we came and saw for ourselves. 

The list of the gentlemen comprising the party speaks 
for itself as to the importance of their coming. To 
begin with there was Mr. Goodyear, whose mill cuts 
160,000,000 feet of hemlock annually. The others were 
KF, lL. Peck, of Scranton, Pa., president of the Lack- 
awanna Lumber Company, with an annual cut of 
100,000,000 feet of hemlock a year; the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, at Hattiesburg, Miss., with an annual 
cut. of 75,000,000 feet of yellow pine; the Alamogordo 
Lumber Company, of Alamogordo, N. M., with an annual 
cut of 50,000,000 feet of spruce, and the Cherry River 
Boom & Lumber Company, of Richmond, W. Va., with 
an annual cut of 60,000,000; C. C. James, of Baltimore, 
president of the Joint Pennsylvania Joint Land & Lum- 
ber Company; W. L. Sykes, of Galeton, Pa., president 
of the Emporium Lumber Company, which owns and 
operates three mills in Potter county, Pennsylvania, 
and one in New York, the four having an aggregate 
capacity of 50,000,000 feet annually; John Rappelje, 
of the Gauley Coal & Land Association, large holders 
of timber and coal lands in the west; C. L. Woolworth, 
of Scranton, a business associate of Mr. Peck; C. I. 
Millard, secretary and treasurer of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company, which handles the output of a number 
of southern mills, including the Newman plant at Hat- 
tiesburg; N. M. Metcalfe, general manager of the Good- 
year concern; S, 8. Bullis, formerly general manager 
of the Gulf & Ship Island railroad and present mayor 
of Gulfport; T. J. Hale, general manager of the Gulf 
& Ship Island. 

Last night the party left for West Virginia, where Mr, 
Peck’s Cherry river plant will be inspected and the 
lands owned by the Gauley Coal & Land Association will 
be gone over. 

The plant of the Corinth Lumber Company, Corinth, 
Miss., including planer, Jumber sheds and all, was 
burned to the ground on the morning of June 4. The 
loss was $16,000, with an insurance of only $4,000. 
lhe plant was owned by Young & Wall, who will imme- 
diately rebuild. The origin of the fire is unknown, 

Some scarcity of cars is reported along the Gulf & 
Ship Island road. The mills report that things are 
better in this regard than during the winter, but that 
there is still room for improvement. At junction points, 
such as Hattiesburg, and at the mills closest the ter- 
minals there are plenty of cars. 

Great preparations are being made to celebrate the 
arrival of the government dry dock, which will be towed 
from Sparrow’s Point to this port next month and put 
in place on the site across the river, just below Algiers, 
which has been chosen for it. Mayor Paul Capdevielle 
last. week named committees to represent the various 
commercial bodies in arranging for the celebration. The 
committee named from the Mechanics, Dealers & Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange was chosen, to consist of President 
W. S. Delaney, J. H. Aitken, G. Ad. Blaffer, G. M. 
Leahy and P. Norton. 

, W. P. Simpson, secretary and treasurer of the ©. T. 
Patterson Company, Limited, left the city yesterday 
on a business trip. 

The regular meeting of the Southern Cypress Lum- 
ber Selling Company, Limited, will be held next Thurs- 


day. This will be the first meeting held for a month. 
There is nothing to come before the meeting except 
— business. No changes in the price list are sched- 
uled. 

S. R. Guyther, president of the Trellue Cypress 
Lumber Company, of Patterson, La., is expected to 
return from Cincinnati the latter part of the week. 

Hon. F. B. Williams, of Patterson, was in the city last 
week. He reported business all that could be asked. 

Capt. John Dibert was in the city yesterday, just 
back from a trip through the east. He reports the 
outlook very bright. 

M. L. Fleishel, St. Louis agent of the Southern 
Cypress Lumber Selling Company, will return to his 
headquarters in a day or so. He has visited all the 
mills belonging to the company in this section and has 
found them head over heels with orders. 





LOUISIANA RETAILERS IN SPECIAL MEETING. 


A special meeting of the Louisiana Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will be he'd on Thursday, June 27, 
at Lafayette, La. Secretary James W. Callahan advises 
that Carl F. Drake, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
soation of Texas; W. G. Harlow, secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi Lumbermen’s Association, and ex-President R. 
D. Gribble, of the Texas association, Houston, Tex., ex- 
pect to be present. Important matters will be under con- 
sideration and a large attendance of the Louisiana asso- 
ciation membership is looked for. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., June 10.—Prices have been main- 
tained remarkably well, there being only about 50 cents 
a thousand difference between present values and the 
figures prevalent during the winter months when busi- 
ness was at its zenith. There is talk of $13.50 dimen- 
sion out in the state, but no reliable and legitimate mill 
is making any such price. The lowest figure made by 
the first class mills is $14, and $15 is even obtained, 
so that the average is about $14.50, and it is apt to 
range around this price for some time. 

There was considerable activity in the lumber busi- 
ness during the past week. Salesmen sent in a good 
batch of orders and reports for future trade are good. 
Stocks with dealers are perhaps nearer a normal state 
than at any former time for eight months, but city build- 
ing trade is sufficiently brisk to keep things humming 
around the yards. This same city building boom is re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of prices, and for the 
trade which the dea'er has had all spring, and there 
do not seem to be any signs of abatement in the demand 
from this source. 

Demand for railroad stock is larger than ever before 
in the history of the business. This demand has been in 
existence for some time, it is true, but never has a spurt 
in the timber business lasted so long as this present 
one. Railroads are after everything from a piece of 
1x4 to a railroad stringer, and they want lots of it. But 
the railroads are not using all the timber by any means. 
The great industrial activity throughout the country is 
causing a big demand for construction timber of all 
classes, particularly, just now, for rice mills. Several 
of these bills have been let recently. They are very de- 
sirable on account of their being nearly all square edge 
and sound. 

Beaumont city trade of itself is a big factor in the 
Beaumont business. Last month the Texas Tram & 
Lumber Company sold over 1,000,000 feet of lumber lo- 
cally. The Beaumont mills previous to the oil strike 
were accustomed to regard the city trade as a good 
place to dump No. 2 and any other odds and ends that 
accumulated, but since the strike of oil it has taxed 
their capacities to keep up with the city business. As 
there are two other mills in the city it is safe to assert 
that the May consumption of lumber in Beaumont was 
2,500,000 feet—pretty good retail sales for a city of 
15,000 people. 

The great fire that raged last week on the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec and destroyed so many buildings, and which 
was attended with great loss of life, seems to have de- 
stroyed a good many bridges on the Tehuantepec rail- 
way. Mr. Wilms, the resident purchasing agent of S. 
Pearson & Sons, (the latter firm operating the railroad) 
has received orders to ship quickly as possible irre- 
spective of cost a large number of stringers, caps and 
guard rails. Mr. Wilms is engaged now in getting the 
mills to saw out the material and in looking after ton- 
nage. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, ALA., June 10.—There has been but little life 
in the market this week and exporters predict a dull 
summer. To quote from a private letter just received 
from a leading English concern: 

Business on this side is desperately dull; plenty of cargoes 
offering yet and several coming on consignment to Liverpool, 
Greenock etc. We have a Sapelo sailer cargo, 25 cubic aver- 
age, on the way to Queenstown and cannot get more than 43s 
cif for it. The wood trade of this country (England) has 
been the first to collapse—generally it is the last—and now 
other trades are falling off, and altogether the outlook is not 
cheering. Prime lumber is weaker and it is being offered in 
England at £13. The Germans will pay more, but the trade 
in Germany is in a bad way. France is more lively, but they 
buy very low. Kiln dried saps are quite a drug. Genoa is 
overstocked, 271%4 average sawn being worth about 45s c.i.f. 
In England buyers offer for 25 cubic feet average 43s 6d; 
82% average, 45s. 

The above extract is not very encouraging. but the 
conditions on this side do not bear it out. The sawn 
timber market is firm here at 12 cents. There is a con- 
cern here that is buying up at 12 cents everything that 
is coming in, and it declines to part with its holdings at 
less than 13 cents, and this movement is entirely inde- 
pendent of foreign conditions. What sawn timber is 


sold is at a price quite satisfactory to mill men, but the 
stuff is nearly all “specials” in length or size. There 
is little prime or heart face being contracted for and 
the only outlet for kiln dried saps is north or east. 

Exports from Mobile for the year ending December 
31, 1900, were 122,721,000 feet of lumber; 116,498,000 . 
feet of sawn timber and 1,483,374 cubic feet of hewn 
timber. 

For the past week total exports were: 20,985,702 feet 
of lumber and sawn timber, 66,351 cubie feet of hewn 
timber and 20,183 crosg ties, divided as follows: 

Mobile, 2,717,774 feet of lumber and sawn timber, 20,261 
cubie feet of hewn timber and 20,183 cross ties; Pascagoula, 
Miss., 4,396,928 feet of lumber and sawn timber, 10,030 
cubic feet of hewn timber; Ship Island, Miss., 6,848,000 feet 
of lumber and sawn timber and 29,553 cubic feet of hewn 
timber; Pensacola, Fla., 7,023,000 feet of lumber and sawn 
timber and 6,497 cubic feet of hewn timber. 

The Bay City Lumber Company, Mobile, has started 
up its new planing mill. 

Hubbard Bros. have bought 12,000 acres of timber 
lands in Baldwin county, Alabama. 

P. K. Yonge, manager of the Southern States Lumber 
Company, Pensacola, Fla., has returned from an eastern 
trip and reports business quiet in New York and other 
buying centers. 

The Star Lumber Company, Eubanks, Miss., is ex- 
tending its logging road two miles. 

I. E. C. Henriques, of the Henriques Lumber Com- 
pany, Kingston, Jamaica, spent several days here last 
week and bought two cargoes of lumber for his yard at 
Kingston. 





~~ 


COASTWISE AND EXPORT MATTERS. 

SAVANNAH Ga., June 11.—As a result of the increased 
activity in the manufacturing of lumber a large demand 
for timber lands has sprung up and several large trans- 
actions have lately been reported in southwest Geor- 
gia. A.C. Darby, a mill man, was in Savannah dur- 
ing the week and reports a general inquiry for lands 
by prospective saw mill operators. Mr, Darby has just 
sold a lot of 45,000 acres to F. W. and A. C. Squires, 
of Michigan, which is said to have netted the seller 
and his associates a profit of $100,000. This land has 
changed hands three times during the past four years, 
the original purchaser of the three buying it for $1 
an acre, the second at $2 an acre, while the present 
owners paid $4. Holders here of large land interests 
in the pine belt report steady inquiry, and look for 
further large transactions before fall. 

While the local market was not characterized by any 
unusual features during the week, demand keeps up 
and business shows no signs of decreasing. Prices hold 
steady at an unchanged level. 

The movement for the week shows up better com- 
paratively than it has for a long time. Sailing vessels 
cleared from Savannah with 2,926,391 feet during the 
past seven days, while there went to New York by 
coastwise steamers 653,509 feet, to Philadelphia 255,831 
feet, and to Baltimore 415,714 feet, making a total 
coastwise movement of 4,251,445 feet for the week. 
This is exceptionally good for Savannah but other ports 
are doing proportionately well. The trade reports a 
heavy movement through Brunswick, Fernandina and 
Darien, which has kept pace all along with the exports 
from the larger ports. Only a small amount of the 
exports is going foreign, most of it being to northern 
cities, where there seems to be a wholesome demand 
for yellow pine. Savannah exported to foreign ports 
during May only $14,208 worth of hewn and sawn 
timber, staves, boards and the like. Much of the pres- 
ent demand is for small size stock, which is being largely 
supplied by the smaller ports. It is said that export- 
ers at Savannah and other large ports find it difficult 
to compete with the little ports in small sizes, which 
the latter handle to better advantage. The competition 
to supply this, however, is sharp and may lead to a 
shrinkage in values. 

From the gulf ports a large export movement is 
reported, most of the shipments going to Buenos Ayres 
and other South American ports. The absence of the 
usual number of Norwegian vessels at south Atlantic 
ports is said to be due to their engaging in this lum- 
ber trade, which offers better profits to them than the 
carrying of naval stores across the water. For the past 
several years upwards of 200 Norwegian vessels have 
visited Savannah yearly, but the past two years here 
have probably been less than an average of 100. 

A question that may seriously affect the lumber 
interests will in all probability be brought before the 
next session of the Georgia general assembly. The 
eagerness of the naval stores operators to accumulate 
fortunes has led them to box the smallest trees from 
which it is possible to get any yield. A number of 
gentlemen who are interested in the preservation of 
the forests from other than pecuniary motives, noting 
the rapid devastation, especially of pine, have brought 
the matter to the attention of the governor and other 
state officials, all of whom have promised to bring 
up the subject before the legislature in the fall and 
recommend some legislation which will preserve Geor- 
gia’s pine industry. 


ON THE VIRGINIA COAST. 

Norrork, VA., June 10.—M. F. MeClennan, of Marsh & 
McClennan, New York city, spent two days in the city 
last week, 

Robert R. Sizer, of R. R. Sizer & Co., New York city, 
is here. 

The Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company has decided 
to erect a planing mill here with a capacity of 60,000 feet 
daily, with facilities for increasing to 100,000. The ma- 
chinery has been bought and the mill will be completed 
within sixty to ninety days. 
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There is considerable hardwood movement, for export 
trade principally, of wagon plank, white oak stock. 

The new trolley line to Ocean View will soon be run- 
ning. The management expects to use a great amount of 
lumber in making improvements along the Jine. 

At Sewalls Point and Virginia Beach, local pleasure 
resorts, improvements have been completed within the 
last week which cal'ed for many hundreds of thousands 
of feet of lumber, mostly North Carolina pine. 

It is said that New York parties are negotiating for 
the establishment of a large box factory for the manu- 
facture of cracker and cake boxes, with capacity of about 
100,000 feet a day, poplar and gum. 

A test case to try the constitutionality of the North 
Carolina law enacted by the last legislature against the 
exportation of lumber from that state is being made up. 
Big lumber interests at this point are behind it and the 
case will be carried if necessary to the United States 
supreme court. Meanwhile loca! lumber dealers are not 
worrying. 


THE PALMETTO STATE COAST. 

Grorcetown, 8. C., June 10.—There has been consid- 
erable movement of North Carolina pine and cypress 
from this port during the past two weeks and three 
schooners ai. now loading. The clearances were: 

Steamer Georgetown, 1,250,000 feet North Carolina pine, 

Schooner R. R. Douglas, 350,000 feet cypress. 

Schooner C. H. Sprague, 240,000 feet cypress. 

Schooner Bayard Hopkins, 212,000 feet cypress. 

Schooner Puritan, 100,000 feet cypress. 

Schooner Edward W. Young, 330,000 feet No. Carolina pine. 

All mills report running full time and plenty of orders 
to fill. 
The Georgetown Grocery Company is making a ship- 





is also having plans made for water works and sewer- 
age system under the management of J. L. Ludlow, of 
Winston, N. C., 

Owing to another rise in the rivers, cypress logs are 
coming in slowly, but soon as the water shall fall there 
will be plenty of logs for all the mills. 





NEW YELLOW PINE LIST. 

At a meeting of the price list committee of the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association the following 
prices were recommended to go into effect June 11: 

Official price list of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, effective June 11, 1901; f. 0. b. 28e¢ points. 

1% &1% to 


FLOORING, 








Standard 
13-16x84% 13-16x54 Size. 
Heart face, edge grain A......... $34.00 ee co6.& 
Kdge grain, A J $22.00 
Oe Sh eee rer >. 26.00 
Edge grain, C. J ar 5 siete 
Flat grain, A.. $20.50 
Flat grain, B 19.50 
No. 1 common 17.50 
No. 2 common d 14.50 
For 3-inch edge grain, 24-inch face, add $2. 
For jointed flooring, add $4 per M. 
For heart face flat grain, add $3.00. 
For heart face edge grain add $7.00. 
All D. & M. stock sold strip count % inch over face. 
CHILING, BRADED. 
A B No.1Com 
TRETeCPTROLT Tey $14.00 $12.00 $10.50 
Saath sam bak oe h Rae 16.75 15.25 12.75 
er pee mes 18.75 17.25 14.25 
oe 6. | Tere ee 19.75 18.25 16.25 
Cluster beaded and corrugated ceiling, add $1. 
For 38-inch ceiling, 24-inch face, add $1. 
PARTITION, 

B_ No. 1Com 
eS So) a ee $21.50 $21.00 $18.50 
BEVEL SIDING, 

B No.1Com 

From l-inch stock. ........2.000+ $13.50 $12.50 $11.50 

From 14-inch stock............. 15.75 15.25 14.25 
DROP SIDING, 

B_ No. 1Com 

ee 6 Oe eee es $20.50 $20.00 $18.00 


On orders calling for special pattern drop siding, any per- 
centage of different grade made in running same must be 
accepted at proportionate price, 


FINISHING. 
ist and 2d 

{ Clear. 3d Clear. 
op ee OR eee ee ere $22.00 $19.00 
Be Se. Sa ics aie bie 5.0b'> 00.00% oe 23.50 20.50 
1x5, 8 and 10 inch, 8S 2 § 13-16.......... 25.50 22.50 
pec Be Wye po! eS eee 27.50 24.50 
14x4, 6, 8 and 10 inch, S 2 S 18-32...... 28.00 25.00 
RIL SR, SO Wee Peon ss -1.6.0-5-05.010-0 0% 29.00 26.00 
14%x4, 6, 8 and 10 inch, 8 2 8 111-32..... 28.00 25.00 
LEl2 inch, B BB VBE. ons vk cK ee ova 29.00 26.00 
2x4 and 2x6 inch, 8 3.6 1% wn Ge cceces 28.00 25.00 
2x8 and 2x10 inch, 8 28 1%... ..ceccoee 29.50 26.50 
Scie TUR; BB LMR. Pibsils s caustics 7 


: 30.50 27.50 

For each additional 2 inches in width over 12 inches add 
$1 per M. 

Rough same price as § 2 8. 

MOLDED CASING AND BASE, 

i 1st Clear. 2d Clear. 
From 4 and 6 inch stock, B. M..........5 $28.50. $26.50 
From 8 and 10 inch stock, B. M........4. 29.50 27.50 
From 1x4 and 6 inch, S 4 §, plain, B. M.. 27.00 25.00 
_ Moldings, per Southern Lumber Mfrs. Association Mold- 
ing Book, under 5,000 feet, 60 percent discount; 5,000 feet 
or over, 70 percent discount, d 


over 32 feet special. 
Add $2 for each 2 inches over 16 inches, 


amount after deducting freight, if 
from date of invoice, or % percent 
rival of car. 


DOOR AND WINDOW JAMBS, 


1st and 2d 
Clear. 3d Clear. 
From 1x4 and 1x6 inch stock, B. M....... $29.50 $27.50 
From 14%, 1% and 2 inch stock, B. M..... 31.50 29.50 


Dressed, rabbeted and plowed as ordered, worked % inch 
secant of width. 
COMMON BOARDS, 8 1 8S. 


10 ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 
ie 6 Me. 255553 $16.50 $16.50 $16.00 $16.00 $16.50 $16.50 
R510). NO. B60 17.00 17.00 16.50 16.50 17.00 17.00 
Oe 19.25 19.25 18.00 18.00 18.00 19.25 
fe SS eae 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
ian0, Mo... ©3550 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 
REISE, OS B06 6 17.75 17.75 16.25 16.25 16.50 17.75 

SHIPLAP OR D. & M. 

10 ft. 123. 248t. 16. 16: 30H. 
eB. O.. 25 i6a5.2 $17.00 $17.00 $16.50 $16.50 $17.00 $17.00 
i500, NO; 264.0% 17.50 17.50 17.00 17.00 17.50 17.50 
BRO 00.05.0200 19.75 19.75 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.75 

No. 2 shiplap or D. & M., 50c more than 8 1 8. Grooved 
roofing $1 per M more than § 1 8. 
FENCING, 8 1 8. 

10 ft. 12ft. 14ft 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 
See HO: Boas as $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $16.00 $15.50 $15.50 
Re a Ge 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.50 16.00 16.00 
2 ere 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.00 14.50 14.50 
ExG., NOs Di:0 6 es 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.00 14.50 14.50 

NO, 1 DIMENSION, 
12, 14 22& 
10ft. &16ft. 18ft. 20ft. 24 ft. 
2x 6,818 1 E...$15.50 $15.00 $15.50 $15.50 $17.50 
2x 8,818 18... 15.50 15.00 15.50 15.50 17.50 
2x 4,818 185... 15.50 15.00 15.50 15.50 17.50 
2x10,8 181 E... 19.00 15.50 16.00 16.00 18.00 
2x12,81815B... 16.50 16.00 16.50 16.50 18.50 


For dimension sized to 1% inch, add 75c per M. For 
every 2 feet over 24 feet up to 32 feet add $1 per M.; longer 
than 32 feet, special. No. 1 dimension, edged only, 50c more 
than rough. ‘Two-inch dimension, D. & M. or shiplap, $1 
per M. additional. 

NO, 2 DIMENSION. 


For every 2 feet over 24 feet up to 32 feet add $1 per M.; 
For 16-inch joists add $1 per M. 


WAGON BOTTOMS, 


A B 
Per eet; 1 ee UM GABON TOR... vv cicccs cc sews $1.00 $ .90 
Per eet, 1D BM, E2RtRG TAC8. ccc cvcesivces 1.10 1.00 
lor edge grain add 25c per set. 
BATTENS, PER 100 LINEAL FRET. 
iG ee ee a EF) 0b abs v5 oko 0s. 8 aioe weeaae $ .35 
eS a ee Se a en 45 
CORR, Siete, OUND OF TF. ie ois voc ce svcncccs0 0% 55 


Terms: Sixty days acceptance or 2 percent off net 
aid within ten days 


iscount if paid on ar- 





Law for Lumbermen. 


No “Smart Money” for Cutting Trees. 
Where trees valuable only for lumber or cordwood 





are cut down by a trespasser under circumstances in- 
volving no peculiar injury to the land owner punitive 
damages, or “smart money,” the supreme court of New 
Jersey holds, cannot be recovered, even though permis- 
sion to cut was asked and not granted. In such a case, 
it declares (Hollister vs. Ruddy, 48 Atlantic Reporter 
520) the true measure of damage is just compensation. 





Construction of Logging Contract. 
The owners of a tract of land on which there was 


a lot of timber made a contract with a party that he 
should cut, haul, raft and deliver the logs at a cef- 
tain market for which services they were to pay him 
one-half of the proceeds of the sale of the logs; that 
is to say, he was to get the logs out and deliver them 
at the place specified and was to bear all expenses inci- 
dent thereto and the owners were to pay him for his 
services one-half of what the logs brought on the mar- 
ket at that p'ace. 
chancery appeals of Tennessee holds (Gore vs. Benedict, 
61 Southwestern Reporter 1054), did not constitute a 
partnership. To constitute a partnership, it says, there 
must be a relation which subsists between persons who 
have agreed to combine their property, labor or skill in 
some business, and to share the profits or losses between 
them on some certain, fixed basis or community of inter- 
est. Hence the court thinks it apparent that there was 
no partnership established in this case. 
think that there was even a joint ownership in the logs. 
It says that under the arrangement made there never 
was a time prior to their delivery at the place stipulated, 
or even prior to their sale, when it could be said that 
this party had a half interest in a certain number of 
logs. 
acquired no right to sell or dispose of the logs and that 
there never was a time when his creditors could have 
levied upon the logs and gotten any certain or fixed inter- 


Such an arrangement, the court of 


Nor does it 


This being so, the court holds that the party had 


est. In the absence of any agreement about the mat- 
ter, it holds that it was the owners of the logs who 
had the right to sell them, and a sale having been made 
without their authority or consent they were entitled to 


recover the logs in an action of replevin. Whether the 
other party might or might not have had a lien upon 
the logs and their proceeds for his compensation the 
court says that it was not necessary for it to decide in 


this action. 
_—_—e——rorrer—rr~n" 


Warranty in Insurance of Lumber. 


An insurance policy on a stock of lumber in a yard at 
a saw mill contained a warranty by the assured that a 
continuous clear space of 100 feet should be maintained 
between the property insured and any dry kiln, and that 
any violation of this warranty would render the con- 
tract of insurance void. It was sought to avoid the 
effect of this warranty and its violation by a denial of 
knowledge that it was contained in the policy until 
after the loss, and on the ground that the agent of the 
insurance company went to the mill, saw the lumber 
and knew the exact distance between it and the dry 
kiln and the mill, and accepted the.same as a risk as 
it was situated. But the court of civil appeals of 
Texas holds (Hartford Fire Insurance Company vs. Post, 
62 Southwestern Reporter 140) that in the absence of 
any allegation of fraud or mistake, the policy having 
been accepted, knowledge of its contents would be con- 
clusively presumed. It also holds that no oral agree- 
ment of the insurance agent made prior to the execu- 


- tion of the written contract could be shown to vary or 


contradict the terms of the written instrument or policy, 
and that the mere fact that the agent may have at some 
time prior to the issuance of the policy visited and exam- 
ined the lumber yard and ascertained that the distance 
between the lumber and the dry kiln was less than 100 
feet would not authorize the presumption that he knew 
such condition existed at the time the policy was issued, 
and waived the provision in the policy requiring a clear 


ment of 10,000 ties to New York this week. 10 ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 
The McDuffy & Wells Company, of Trio, has about 2x 4,8 & EF... ‘1409 ¥38.50 erry ery $24.00 $14.00 space of 100 feet to be kept between the lumber and the 
, te » repairs its pli “ece strove 2x 6,8 & H.... 14.00 13. 3.5 3.5 00 14.00 dry kiln. Moreover, the character of the insured prop- 
completed the repairs on its plant recently de stroye d by x8 Sk E * 14:00 1350 1350 1350 14:00 14.00 y bei h that it ld ‘ly b 1. th P P 
a boiler explosion and will resume operations in a few 2x10, S & E.... 14.50 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 erty ing suc at 1t cou easily be moved, e court 
days. 2x12, S & B.... 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.00 15.00 says that it would seem that the acceptance of a policy 
The Atlantic Coast Lumber Company recently bought No. 2 edged only, same as rough. containing such a provision would require that any 
the steamer Governor Safford to use in connection with HEAVY JOISTS, 8 18 1 &., ies lumber which might be within less than 100 feet of 
S40 watiene Io wloey icle ‘ } } ’ ci i i s iss Ss 
its railroad to Pawleys island and will be running 10ft. &16ft. 18ft. 20ft. 24 tt. the kiln at the time the Policy was issued should be 
by June 15. The company will build twelve houses on x6 and 3x8....... $19.00 $18.50 $19.00 $19.00 $20.50 Temoved and that the waiver of such provision which 
the island this summer, four of them to be 832x100 3x10 and 3x12..... 20.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 21.50 might be presumed from the issuance of the policy with 
feet, two stories, for their employees to use during the 2x14 _............. 20.50 19.50 20.50 20.50 22.00 knowledge of existing conditions would only be to 
| hot weather, and is erecting two lumber sheds 156x800 "ler come oan 20.50 19.50 20.50 20.50 22.00 the extent of allowing a reasonable time within which 
i —. _ of them 4 gh array = — two : TIMBERS. the provision of the policy might be complied with. 
4 sheds the company intends to Keep a its lumber on 12,14 22& oOo’ 
i" cars ready for shipment. It handles all its lumber by 10 ft. &16ft. 18ft. 20ft. 24 ft. Contract for Sale of Growing Trees. 
it Suhekn eave dicen, te he kilns to the large sheds, 4x4 and 4x6, S & E.$18.50 $18.00 $18.50 $18.50 $19.50 
i electrie cars direct from the kilns e larg ) ‘ 428 to 8x8 4 A tirel ti ee 
i thence to its steamers. It lately has put in a planing gre ey 3 ones 19.50 19.00 19.50 19.50 20.50 § an entirely new question in that state, the supreme 
i mill with four planers and a system of water works 4x10 to 12x12, °°" — ; ‘ ~ . court of appeals of West Virginia discusses, in the case 
" that covers the entire plant. The city of Georgetown rough or 8 4.8., 20.50 20.00 20.50 20.50 21.50 Of Fluharty vs. Mills, (38 Southeastern Reporter 521) 


whether growing trees can be sold without a writing. 
As it remarks, there is scarcely*a legal question on 
which there has been more elaborate discussion and more 
differing opinion and decision. Refined distinctions have 
been drawn; some seeming unsubstantial, as the one 
that if the agreement contemplates present severance 
from the land it is valid, whereas, if that is not appar- 
ent, but the timber is to stand an indefinite time, and 
thus the soil is to be used for its nutriment or suste- 
nance, the contract is not valid. But the view taken in 
this case is that the question turns on the nature of 
the trees as being a part of the realty, and not on when 
they are to be severed. And the court holds that grow- 
ing trees are part of the land, in consequence of which 
a sale of them must be in writing under the statute of 
frauds, At the same time it thinks it also proper to say 
that, although an oral agreement is not enforceable by 
action at law or suit in equity but, until executed or 
carried out, is revocable by the parties at will, yet 
it is a license to enter upon the land and take the 
timber, and exempts the party from an action of tres- 
pass, and the moment the tree is severed from the soil 
it ceases to be realty, is converted into a chattel and 
belongs to the purchaser. Furthermore, the court holds 
that such irreparable injury is shown as will sustain 
a suit for an injunction against cutting timber where 
it is made to appear that the timber is especially val- 
uable to the land, and that the disrobing of the land 
of timber will permanently injure and damage it. 





Assent to Account. 


What is called an “account stated” cannot be disputed 
or impeached except for fraud or mistake. An “account 
rendered” may become an account stated by reason of 
the debtor’s failing to object to it within a reasonable 
time after its rendition. As to what is a reasonable 
time within which objection should be interposed depends 
7 upon the peculiar facts and circumstances 
attending each particular case. Where, however, @ 
statement of account was rendered by a purchaser of 
logs, the supreme court of Oregon holds, in the case of 
Howell vs, Johnson, (64 Pacific Reporter 659) that if the 
statement rendered did not proceed upon the agreed 
basis for the measurement of the logs it could not 
become binding upon the purchaser, as he could not be 
deemed to have assented thereto while disputing the 
manner of the measurement. 

White Man Can Recover for Hauling Logs. 

The fact that a rule of the commissioner of Indian 
affairs in relation to the cutting of logs upon a reserva- 
tion provides that, with certain exceptions, “no white 
labor shall be employed in performing the work” of cut- 
ting and removing, the supreme court of Minnesota 
holds, in the case of the Citizens’ State Bank of Montt- 
cello vs. Bonnes (85 Northwestern Reporter 718), will 
not prevent a white man from recovering an agreed com- 
pensation for hauling logs cut by Indians in ape 
with the regulations and sold, under a contract approv’ 
by the commissioner of Indian affairs, to the men who 
contract for such hauling. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Little Hope for the Forty-Cent Rate—A New Shingle Weavers’ Wage Scale—Oregon Lumber 
for Government Work at [anila—Coast Casualties and Personalities— 
Details of a Typical Washington Operation. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SeaTTLe, WASH., June 8.—The Stetson & Post Mill 
Company, of this city, is building an extensive addi- 
tion to its sash and door plant. It is a two story build- 
ing, 56x276 feet, which in addition to the present plant 
will give the factory a frontage of over 500 feet. The 
new plant when completed will have a daily capacity 
of 500 doors. George W. Stetson, of the company, will 
leave for the east in a few weeks to purchase the neces- 
sary machinery, which will be thoroughly up to date and 
complete. 

The Port Blakeley Mill Company, of Port Blakeley, 
operating the largest saw mill on the Pacific coast, has 
just completed a finely equipped planing mill and 
started up this week. The firm expects to cater to 
the eastern trade and it is the intention to load cars 
with lumber on especially constructed barges and deliver 
them to the transcontinental roads at Seattle. 

The Sterling Mill Company, of Machias, broke the 
coast shingle record during the month of May, cutting 
4,551,000 *A* shingles in twenty-seven days. 

The saw and shingle mill of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Company at New Westminster, B. C., was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on Thursday of this week. The fire 
caught in one of the shingle kilns. The loss is esti- 
mated at $30,000; insured. The plant was the largest 
exclusive cedar mill in British Columbia. 

The H. C. Boleom Lumber Company, of Winona, Minn., 
has acquired an interest in the handling of the output 
of the Eclipse Lumber Company, at Everett. D. D. 
Olds, manager of the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company’s 
interests here, will remove his office to Everett and 
assume the duties of manager of the Kclipse plant. 

The Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will meet at Vancouver, B. C., on June 27. Quite a 
large attendance from this side of the line is anticipated. 

The Erie Mill Company’s new shingle mill at Blaine 
is expected to start up next week. 

C. L. Roy, of the wholesale firm of Roy & Roy, this 
city, returned during the week from an extended east- 
ern trip. 

The East Side Lumber Company, of Olympia, has 
leased the retail yard of the Pacific Lumber & Pipe 
Company in this city. 

W. H. Pany, of the Moran Bros. Company, this city, 
sustained a fractured collar bone in a runaway acci- 
dent at North Yakima yesterday. 

H. G. Richardson, a prominent shingle manufacturer 
of Olympia, was in town during the week. 

Marshall Chambers, superintendent of the Page Lum- 
ber Company, Buckley, and Vicegerent Snark A. B. 
Calder, of Tacoma, were Seattle visitors on Wednesday 
last. 

Holcomb & Caskey, wholesalers of New York city, have 
opened an office in the Sullivan building, where the 
majority of the wholesalers here have offices. 

Dorrance Bros., of Newberg, Ore., have bought the 
Johnson & Co. saw mill at Hartford. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WaAsu., June 8.—A local manufacturer who 
is deeply interested states that there is little hope of 
the 40-cent tariff being secured to Missouri river com- 
mon point; that the railroads urge two important 
reasons for refusing the concession. One is that the 
southwestern lines from the Twin Cities have announced 
that any reduction made by the coast lines from Puget 
sound to the Missouri will be met by a corresponding 
reduction from St. Paul and Minneapolis to permit Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin to share this particular field. In 
the second place it is said by the railroads that a 40- 
cent rate over the Burlington and the Northern Pacific 


by way of Billings will necessitate a complete re- 
arrangement of existing tariffs between the Canadian 
Pacific, Great Northern and Northern Pacific. 

Strikes and the consequent falling off in building 
operations have affected the local lumber market some- 
what. Manufacturers report the eastern market in 
excellent condition with a steady demand. The shingle 
market shows no apparent weakening. 

The government has placed an order with the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company for 750,000 feet of 
lumber for shipment to St. Michaels, Alaska. The 
steamship Hyades is expected the first of the week to 
take the lumber. 

Shingle weavers of Everett, Snohomish and vicinity 
have adopted the following scale of wages: 

Double block sawyers and filers, $4 per day, or 4 cents per 
thousand for the cut of the mill; ten block sawyers, $4 per 
day ; ten block filers, $4 per day with assistant or $5 per aay 
without ; single block sawyers, 5 cents per thousand or $4 per 
day ; hand machine sawyers, 7 cents per thousand; sawyers 
on upright machines with springboards, 13 cents per thou- 
sand, with jointers 9 cents; knee bolters, $3 per day; drag 
sawyers, $2.75; jointers, 6 cents per thousand; apprentice 
knot sawyers, $2 per day, including packers unable to pack 
3,500 shingles per hour. 

The Conewango Lumber Company has filed articles of 
incorporation with the secretary of state with a capital 
stock of $100,000 and principal place of business at 
Warren, Pa. George F. Stone, of Seattle, is named as 
agent. 

The British steamship Condor arrived during the week 
to take 500,000 feet of lumber from the Tacoma Mill 
Company’s mill at Old Town for the west coast. 

The schooner Portland went to sea during the week 
with 550,000 feet of lumber for California. 

The suit of the Page Lumber Company against D. T. 
Kennedy to recover damages for failure to perform a 
logging contract is on trial this week in the superior 
court. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., June 9.—An order has been placed 
in this city for 3,000,000 feet of Oregon lumber for 
government use at Manila, nearly all of which will 
be finishing lumber, and a steamship has been chartered 
to carry it across the Pacific, sailing early next month. 
The steamship Palatinia arrived on Wednesday and is 
loading by the Eastern Lumber Company, but will take 
some of her cargo from the other mills. She carries 
3,000,000 feet. A. M. Simpson’s mill down at Knapp- 
ton, Wash., is turning out about a cargo a week, send- 
ing most of the cut to Australia and the west coast 
of South America. 

Ties are being laid for the spur which will connect 
Inman, Poulsen & Co.’s big plant with the main line 
of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, and 
the extension will be ready for operation in a few weeks. 
This mill is still running night and day and has orders 
enough ahead to keep things humming for the rest 
of the summer. 

A. B. Hammond’s deal for a big saw mill site at 
Astoria has fallen through for the present, the terms 
not being satisfactory to the railroad and saw mill 
magnate. Mr. Hammond left Portland for California 
last week to look after a big redwood timber deal in 
which he is interested. 

It is reported that T. G. Hatheway, of South Bend, 
will build a new mill on the South fork of the Willapa 
river near South Bend, where he owns a fine strip of 
tideland, 

C. C. Masten, of Svenson, Ore., is extending his log- 
ging railroad about two miles and has added a 30-ton 
locomotive to the equipment. 

Several representatives of eastern lumbermen are buy- 


ing timber in the Potlatch district in Idaho and a 
number of white pine claims have sold as high as $15 
an acre. 

The Coos Bay Logging Company, which is getting 
out.logs for the Simpson Lumber Company on the trib- 
utaries of Coos bay, expects to put 8,000,000 feet of 
logs in the water before November 1. 

The mills at South Bend, Wash., have taken 8,000,000 
feet of logs from North river this season. 

The Spaulding Lumber Company, of Oregon City, 
started a 10,000,000 feet log drive from Natron, Ore., 
last Monday. 





A BIG INTERIOR COAST OPERATION. 

CLEAR LAKE, WaASH., June 10.—One of the biggest 
interior mills in the state is here. It is not the big- 
gest, but there prevails an air of activity about the 
plant of the Bratnober-Waite Lumber Company that 
gives visitors at once an idea that it is being run by 
a man with force, and that man is E. M. Warren, who 
is well known back in the Mississippi and Wisconsin 
valleys, where he was chief inspector of the white pine 
grading bureau from its inception in 1895 until last 
year, when he came to the Pacifie coast. 

Clear Lake is about eighty miles north of Seattle on 
what was the Seattle & International railway but is 
now and has been since last April part of the Northern 
Pacific railway. It is in the center of a fine tract of fir 
and cedar timber, it being generally conceded that the 
timber in this region is about the best to be found 
in the state. The plant of the Bratnober-Waite Lumber 
Company is located on the shore of Clear lake. The 
logging is done by railroad, there beMig two miles of 
track running from the mill out into the timber. The 
logs are brought down to the mill by a Climax engine; 
a train of five or six logs one behind the other, hauled 
by an engine, the logs being dragged over the ties, as 
it were, along the skid road, and upon reaching the 
lake are dumped from the trestle into the mill pond. 
Back in the timber at the end of the railroad three 
yard engines are at work getting out the logs and a 
yard engine pulls them down to the railroad by strong 
steel cables. Occasionally some logs are brought to 
the mill by the Northern Pacific railway, there being 
a trestle and log dump arranged for that purpose. 
This enables the company to secure timber up and 
down the line. 

The saw mill building is 250 feet long; the timber 
bunkers, loading platform ete, at the rear end making 
the entire extension nearly 500 feet. The mill is 
equipped with a double circular and a gang and a 
large gang edger giving a capacity of 70,000 feet a 
day. There is a timber planer the’ will surface 24x24 
inches and a combination surfacer and matcher 
that will surface four sides up 14x30 on the 
platform at the rear of the mill. The facili- 
ties for handling and loading heavy timbers are 
of the best. From the sorting p'atform, to which the 
timber is taken on chains, it is loaded on cars and run 
through the dry kiln to the planing mill and from 
there to the different dressed lumber sheds or loaded 
directly on cars. The two large kilns have a capacity 
of 40,000 feet a day. The timber that is to be piled 
in the yard goes out on cars on a steel track extending 
throughout the yard. 

The planing mill is equipped with a double matcher 
and a single matcher, a double surfacer and molder, 
siding saw, rip saw ete. The dry shed capacity has 
been increased during the past year so that it now 
consists of two large sheds two stories high, one 60x | 
108 feet and the other 40x100 feet in size. 

The saw mill is run by a battery of eight boilers 
which furnishes steam for several separate engines 
which run the different parts of the machinery. 

Besides sawing fir and cedar lumber and paying par- 
ticular attention to everything in the way of long tim- 
ber, the Bratnober-Waite Lumber Company also man- 
ufactures over 300,000 shingles daily in its shingle 
mill, which is equipped with a 10-blocker and a double 
block engine. From the shingle mill the shingles are 
loaded on push cars and taken to the dry kiln. Of these 
there are four, having a capacity of 2,500,000 shingles. 








A Load of Heavy Timbers. 


THE BRATNOBER-WAITE 














‘igi ® A View 6f the Mill Plant. 
LUMISER COMPANY, CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 
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From the kiln the shingles are loaded directly on cars 
for shipment. : 

The facilities for fire protection consist of automatic 
sprinklers in the mill. At the shingle mill there is a 
pump house containing a large steam pump; above it is 
a tank where water is stored for emergency. ‘There is 
another automatic pump at the saw mill, and through- 
out the plant and yard are pipes with hose attached to 
be used in case of fire. 

The company has a fine new office building across 
the street from the railroad station. The first floor is 
used for general office work with two private offices; 
the second floor is used for sleeping apartments. The 
company operates its own boarding houses and adjoining 
it is the company’s store. 

While Mr. Warren has been at Clear Lake a little 
less than a year he has made many improvements about 
the plant, including the building of the office just re- 
ferred to. He is a hard worker, as his friends back in 
the east well know, and devotes his time night and 
day, in a great measure, to seeing that everything is 
running as it should, getting time only once in every 
two or three weeks to visit his family at his home in 
Seattle. He is assisted by J. F. Markle, the mill super- 
intendent, who held a similar position with the Red 
River Lumber Company at Akeley, Minn., for a year 
previous to his going west last fall; prior to that he 
was several years with the C. T. Thompson Lumber 
Company at Washburn, Wis. John Bratnober, treas- 
urer of the company, is also located at Clear Lake 
and assists about the office and plant. 

The accompanying picture, whi'e not doing justice to 
the plant, will give some idea of its appearance to the 
many friends of the company in the east. In fact, it 
rs much busier and larger than the picture would indi- 
cate, and with the company’s facilities for getting out 
everything in the way of fir and cedar lumber and red 
cedar shingles it is nicely situated to cater to the de- 
mands of the trade in the east for anything in the way 
of west coast lumber. 

BPP PPPPIP LILI 


CASUALTIES. 





Indiana. 
Evansville—The planing mill of Espanlaub & Johan 
ST burned June 9; loss estimated at $32,000; insurance 
7,000. 
Michigan. 
Alma—The sash, door and molding mill of Tinker & 
Hannah was burned. Loss $12,000; no insurance. 
Ewin—-The shingle and lath mill of John Garvin was 
destroyed by fire last week. 
Missouri. 
Kansas City—W. E. Culver’s box factory was burned 
June 4; loss $25,000, partially insured. 
Mississippi. 
Corinth—The plant of the Corinth Lumber Company 
was burned June 4. Loss $16,000; insurance $4,000, 
New Hampshire. 
Bradford Center—The saw mill of 8S. G. Stevens was 
destroyed by fire June 8. Loss about $800; no insurance. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—The planing mill plant of Michael Dooley 
was damaged by fire to the extent of $10,000, June 3. 

Long Eddy—L. Hinnamann’s saw mill was burned 
last week. 


Vermont. 

Bellows Falls—Fire destroyed the plant of the Bellows 
Falls Lumber Company June 6. Loss between $3,000 and 
$5,000; covered by insurance, 

Wisconsin. 
Florence—D. N, Palmer Lumber Company's shingle mill 


was burned last week. Loss estimated at $4,000; partially 
insured. 


North Milwaukee—Fire at this place June 6 caused a 
lows of $70,000 to the plant of the Wisconsin Furniture 


Company. 
West Virginia. 

Camden on Gauley—The saw mill and planing mill of 
John Arbogast was burned June 8. Loss $5,000; no in- 
surance. 

Canada. 

New Westminster, B. C.—The plant of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Company was burned June 6. Loss, $30,000; cov- 
ered by insurance. 

RAPP PALPP PPP PPP 


AN EXTENSIVE FOREIGN TRADE. 


Ralph L. Shainwald, president of the Standard Paint 
Company, New York, which concern manufactures the 
well known “P & B” products, sailed for Europe 
on the Fuerst Bismarck June 6 on a business trip. It 
is Mr. Shainwald’s intention to remain abroad until 
October. The sale of Ruberoid roofing, “P & B” paint 
and other of the “P & B” manufactures in Europe 
has grown so large and is so constantly increasing as 
to make imperative Mr. Shainwald’s trip for the pur- 
pose of still further enlarging the European factory of 
the company and increasing the already excellent facil- 
ities that the company has for handling its foreign 
trade. Mr. Shainwald will visit the branches of the 
Standard Paint Company at London, Liverpool, Bel- 
fast, Dundee, Glasgow, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Munich, 
Helsingsfors, Hamburg, Turin, Copenhagen, Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, Amsterdam, Vienna, Odessa and elsewhere. 
It goes without saying that the “P & B” goods are 
very popular abroad. In China Ruberoid roofing covers 
the barracks of both the United States and German 
troops quartered there. Ruberoid is also used in the 
DeBeers mines in South Africa and a large consign- 
ment went to the Klondike gold fields in Alaska a 
few months ago. The Baldwin-Zeigler polar expedi- 
tion, which sails in a few weeks, will take along a 
large quantity of Ruberoid. A great deal of Ruberoid 
and “P & B” paint is annually sold in all the Euro- 
pean states as well as in Egypt, the West Indies, the 
Philippines and Hawaii—in fact in practically every 
nook and corner of the world. The reason for this is 


that it is adaptable to all climates, which explains 
its universal popularity. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 
Enterprise—The Tyson Lumber Company has established 
a wholesale yellow pine business. 


Arizona. 

Phenix—The Moyie Lumber Company has been incorpor- 
ated by Donald Grant, D. W. Grant, Samuel Grant, of Fari- 
bault, Minn., and Lawrence P. Boyle, of Chicago, Ill., with 
capital stock of $100,000. 

Arkansas. 

Bay—The Townley Shingle Company has discontinued 
business at this point. 

Helena—W. D. Reeves has been succeeded by the W. D. 
Reeves Lumber Company. 

St. Paul—The J. H. Phipps Lumber Company is reported 
out of business. 

Texarkana—The Mammoth Lumber Company has been ad- 
judged bankrupt; assets are estimated at $175,000; lia- 
bilities, $250,000. 





California. 

San Francisco—W. A. Bender, G, L. Bender, N. Iverson and 
D. Devoto have incorporated the Union Wood and Timber 
Company with capital stock of $250,000. 

Connecticut, 

Broad Brook—The Broad Brook Lumber, Coal & 

Vehicle Company has been incorporated by H. W. Tallard, 


Cc. A, Arnold and Edwin Haigh, with capital stock of | 


$20,000. 
Delaware. 
Delmar—The Delmar Lumber Manufacturing Company 
has been Incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 


Georgia. 
Savannah—The firm of Dixon, Mitchell & Co. is in 
process of dissolution. 
Tifton—The Codington Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $12,000. 
Ilinois, 
Alexis—R. Scott has been succeeded by Mann & Ogden. 
Chicago—Vincent Dloughy has been succeeded by the 
Vincent Dioughy Sash & Door Company.— True & True 
Company has increased its capital stock from $50,000 
to $150,000, 
DeKalb—The creditors of the Abram Ellwood Manu- 
facturing Company have applied for a_ receiver. 
Henning—Hoffman Kros. have been succeeded’ by 
Charles H. Rentz. 
Highwood—J. [B. Denman has been succeeded by A. 
Robertson. 
Urbana—Spencer I. Hoff has established a yard. 
West Salem—E. P. Miller has succeeded Miller Bros. 


Indiana. 
Elkhart—Newman Bros, have been succeeded by Polson 
& Sons. 
Greensburg—The Michigan Lumber Company has _ re- 
cently commenced business. 
Kokomo—The Haynes & Apperson Company has_in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000, 
Remington—-Walter Rich has established a yard. 
Rockport—Simon Honig & Co have been succeeded by 
Simon Honig’s Sons. 
Wabash—The Hardwood Lumber Company is reported 
out of business here. ‘ 
lowa. 
Des Moines—The K. & FP. Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Iowa City—-The lowa Lumber Company has gone out 
of business here. 
‘ Lamoille—Thomas Kimball, of Kimball & Burdick, is 
e 


ad. 
Maley—Stephenson & Sons have been succeeded by M. 
H. Sams. 
Melvin—George A. Romey has purchased the yard of 
Porters & Alfred. 
Olds—Smith «& 
Stephenson Bros. 
Redfield—A. B. Swartz has purchased the stock of the 
Redfield Lumber Company. 
Sioux City—-Berg & Weirich are out of business. 
The Architectural Wood Works has discontinued. 
Struble—Andrew Johnson & Co. have sold out. 
Waterloo—Miller & Son, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, will 
establish a yard. 


Lammie have been’ succeeded’ by 





Kansas. 

Albert—The Lindas Lumber Company, of Larned, 
Pawnee Rock and this place, has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $35,000. 

Hollenburg—tTrain Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Cordz Dale Lumber Company. 

Marquette—Claus Ingemanson has bought an interest in 
Fred Burnison’s lumber yard. 

Severence—Charles N. Willis has been succeeded by 
Thomas Frances. 
Kentucky. 

Ashland—The BE. W. Strack Lumber Company has been 

incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. 

Guthrie—J. D. Clark has removed here from Henderson, 


y. 

Henderson—J. D. Clark has removed to Guthrie, Ky. 

Middlesboro—The Rennebaum Lumber Company is re- 
ported out of business. 

Mount Olive—The Mount Olive Planing Mill Company has 
incorporated with $10.000 capital. Incorporators: B. 
McClanahan, A. L. Mix, W. C. Wood, R. A. Foote and others. 


Louisiana. 

New Iberia—RE. A. Pharr has sold out to the Planters Lum- 
ber Company. 

Selma—S, R. Lee and others have purchased the plant of 
the Rowley Lumber Company and capitalized same with 
capital stock of $5,000. Officers: 8S. R. Lee, president; 
D, F, Clark, vice president, and J. R. O’Shea, secretary and 
treasurer, 

Maine. 

Portland—The Leatherbee Tie & Lumber Company has 
been organized with capital stock of $100,000. oy v. 
Gould is president and treasurer. 


Maryland, 


Baltimore—Heise & Bruns Company has been sold out 
to J. H. Theimeyer by receiver. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—S. T. Manson & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Manson Lumber Company. 

West Summerville—Frank A. Teele has withdrawn from 
the Teele & Foster Lumber Company. Asaph Foster will 
continue the business under the same style. 

Worcester—The Warren Lumber & Fuel Company has 
recently begun business. 

Michigan. 

oe Harbor—The Peters Lumber Company will open 
a yard. 
eels -apeen & Arnold have removed here from Es- 
canaba. 3 

Clinton—J. M. Hammond & Co. have been incorporated as 
the J. M. Hammond Lumber Company, Limited. 

Detroit—Clayton Gibson has been succeeded by Clayton 
Gibson & Co, 





Escanaba—Mashek & Arnold have removed to Cornell, 
Mich. 

Flint—Frank Rutherford has purchased the saw mill 
of Charles Clark. 

Lansing—The Potter Manufacturing Company is out of 
business. The business of W B. Stone & Co. has been 
sold out by a receiver. 

Lawton—Hathaway & Son are reported out of business, 

Ludington—The Ludington Novelty Company has been 
succeeded by The Carrom-Archarena Company. 

Mackinaw City—The Northern Michigan Turning Works 
has been organized with capital stock of $30,000. 

Paw Paw—G. L. Davenport & Co. have established a yard 
anu planing mill. 

South Haven—-W. G. Packard is out of business. 

Tecumseh—Webster, Cobb & Co. have established a lumber 
yard, planing mill and box factory. Temple, McClure 
& Co. have sold out to the Lenawee Lumber Company. 

Minnesota. 

Bellingham—The Anchor Grain Company has been guc- 
ceeded by the Hennepin Lumber Company, 

Bemidji—John Steidd has sold out to the Bemidji Lum- 
ber Company, 

Duluth—The American Exchange Bank has made applica- 
tion to the district court to have the Scott-Graff Lumber 
Company placed in the hands of a receiver and the business 
of the company wound 2. 

<p City—J. A. Smith, of Osage, Ia., will open a 








rd. 

Minneapolis—T. Ousdahl has sold out to the Glass 
Bros. Lumber Company. 

Osakis—W. A. Yates is reported out of business, 

St. James—A. BE. Erickson & Co, have gold out, 

Tower—The Tower Lumber Company has purchased the 
plant and holdings of the Tower Logging Railway Com- 
pany. 

Mississippi. 

Natchez—The Adams Lumber Company has _ been in- 
corporated by George Kelly, 8. McDowell and others, with 
capital stock of $10,000. — 

Missouri, 
Coldwater—J. W. Dunaway is out of business. 
Cosby—The Cosby Lumber Company has established a 


ard. 

Guilford—The H. C. Skidmore Lumber Company has 
established yards here. 

Kansas City—Samuel II. Striebick, Isaac R. Ryland and 
John F. Eneberg have incorporated the Vernon Lumber 
Company, with capital of $50,000.——-The Kapsas City 
& Southern Lumber Company, the Culver Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company and the Queen City Sash & Door Com- 
pany have consolidated and will be known as the Culver 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, with capital stock of 
$300,000. It will open offices at St. Louis, Mo.———The 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, a Milwaukee, Wis., cor- 
poration, filed letters of incorporation. Capital stock $250,- 
000. Directors: H. M. Rockwell, Charles H. Mass, Charles 
A. Radcliffe and George Donald. 

Lathrop—B. B. Beery & Company have sold out to W. 
H. Arnold. 

Oronogo—The Circle Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Oronogo Lumber Company. 

Springfield—The Kansas City & Southern Lumber Com- 
pany and the Queen City Sash & Door Company have been 
succeeded by the Culver Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with capital stock of $800,000. 


Nebraska. 


Bee—Henry Bedford has disposed of his yard to the Up- 
dike Grain Company. 

Surprise—The Updike Grain Company is establishing a 
yard here. 

Thayer—A retail lumber yard is being opened by the Up- 
dike Grain Company, of Omaha. ‘ 

New York. 

Addison B. G. Winton has purchased an interest in 
the firm ef Park, Winton & True. 

Brooklyn—The Brooklyn Sash & Door Works has been 
incorporated by W. H. Hall, W. H. Wood and P. H. McKenna, 
with capital stock of $10,000. 

Brooklyn—The United States district court has been peti- 
tioned to have the F. C. Schulze Lumber Company adjudged 
insolvent. Petitioners are W. H, Sawyer Luniber Company, 
$8,373.11; Alfred George Brown, $2,181.28, and Charles H. 
Joyce, $2,581.45. 

Buffalo—Noyes & Sawyer have been succeeded by Sawyer 
& Shuttleworth. 

Canisteo—The mill of the C. E. Kellogg Company will 
be sold at auction June 19. 

Clayton—Otis Brooks has bought out G. H. Strough. 

Hamburg—Thomas Whitton has been succeeded by the 
Miller Grimm Company. 

Jamestown—Loucks & Merkle have started in the planing 
mill business. 

New York—Jesse C. Hofer has established a wholesale 
office. The F. C, Schulze Lumber Company has con- 
fessed insolvency. 

Niagara Falis—The Niagara Falls Lumber & Coal .Com- 
pany is out of business. The Spencer Wicker Lumber 
Company recently commenced business, 

Parishville—The Parishville Lumber Company has dis- 
solved and 8. L. and P. J. Clark will continue, the business 
under the firm style of S. L. Clark & Son. 

ate iy i Emporium Lumber Company of Forest 
a, a., has bought out the mill of A. G. Lyman at this 
place. 

Poughkeepsie—The D. W. Wilbur Coal & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated by D. W. Wilbur, E. B. Taylor and H. 
M. Polk ; capital stock, $100,000. 


New Jersey. 
Passaic—Edwards Phillips is dead. 


North Dakota. 
Galesburg—H. Allen has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Lisbon—-M. O. Colton has established a yard. 


Ohio. 

Bristol Station—K. L. Kibbee ana J. E. McBride have 
purchased the saw mill of C. Strom. 

Canton—The Bachtel Lumber Company has succeeded 
O. H. Bachtel. 

Clyde—-A. W. Wiles has succeeded A. D. Wiles & Son. 
A .--—atmaatitiicmad Ewington Planing Mill Company recently 

gan. 

Gettysburg—Daniel Moul has opened a yard. 
MS my ie N. Curtice & Son have been succeeded by 

. J. Ryan. 

Oak Harbor—The Oak Harbor Cooperage & Lumber Com- 
pany is out of business. 

Oklahoma. 
Cordell--M. D. Canady has established a yard. 


Oregon. 


Portland—The Beaver Logging Company has been incor. 
porated by 8S. Benson, 8S. Farrell and C. W. Mayger, to bull 
and operate railroads on timber lands in Columbia county. 
Capital stock, $20,000. 


Pennsylvania. 
Remerriie— The Lyons Lumber Company has removed 
from Williamsport, Pa. the 
Norristown—Bodley & Livingston have dissolved and od 
business will be continued by Bodley, Jamison & Waln 
wright, Limited. ab 
Pittsbur Cilig orn mend & Bankerd have been succecde 7 
the Gallagher Lumber & Planing Mill Company.—-—Samue 
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Brown has recently begun business. The Standard Lum- 
ber Company has discontinued business. 
Williamsport—The Lyon Lumber Company has removed 


Hughesville. 
— South Dakota. 


Athol—H. A. Kaeppler has sold out to the J. W. Tuthill 
Lumber Company, of Sioux Falls. 

Redfeld—The J. W. Tuthill Lumber Company has bought 
out the yard of H. A. Kaeppler. 

Whitelake—A. H. Henneous has succeeded Sale & Co. 


Tennessee. 


Florence—J. W. Nichols, owner of the Nichols Planing 
Mills, is dead. 

Ripley—A. Acheiber, jr., Charles D. Finley and Theodore 
H. Roben have incorporated the Tennessee Lumber & Shingle 
Company with capital of $10,000. 

Soddy—J. D. Sullivan is out of business. 


Texas. 


Beaumont—The Beaumont Builders’ Supply Company has 
commenced business. 

Cuero—J. W. Davis & Co. have succeeded J. W. Davis. 

Sabine Pass—C. R. Cummings & Co., of Houston, have 
established a yard. 

Seagoville—The Craven Lumber Company has sold out 
to B. M. Crawford. 

Stephensville—The Houck-Grant Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $3,000.  Incor- 
porators, J. H. Grant, Mulelan Honk and H. W. Honk. 


Utah. 


Snowville—H. H. Sparks & Co. have recently started a 
saw mill. 





Virginia. 
Vord—S. EK. Vaiden is dead. 
Washington. 


Hartford—Dowance Bros. have purchased the saw mill of 
Johnson & Co, 
Hamilton—W. J. Monroe has purchased an interest in the 
Hamilton Shingle Company. 
Spokane—The Spokane Mill Company has been disincorpo- 
rated. 
West Virginia. 


Moundsville—T. FE. and C. M. Hood of Hood Bros. have 
made an assignment. 

Welch—-The Harmon Branch Lumber Company has in- 
corporated with $30,000 capital stock. Incorporators, R. 
E. Wood, C. E. Wood, E. L. Warren, W. L. Taylor and 
Cc. L. Wood. ; . 

Wisconsin. 


Antigo—F’. L. Cusick & Co. have been succeeded by Cusick, 
Jacobson & Baldwin. 

Clayton—August Hagen will open a yard. 

Cuba—E. J. McCormick & Co. have been succeeded by 
Eustice & Jenkyn. 

Eagle River—F. G. Hall & Co have commenced business. 

Howard—Sprenger Bros, have sold out to Herman Spren- 


er. 

. Milwaukee—The Hatteberg Veneer & Panel Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. Incor- 
porators, A. H. Kelly, G. W. Marling and W. A. Marling. 
——The Central Southern Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated by F. J. Matchette, N. S. Matchette and D. B. 
Young; capital stock $150,000. 

Sheyboygan—Edward Slade, president of the Dillingham 
Manufacturing Company, is dead. 

Stevens Point—A. M. Fox has withdrawn from the Clif- 
ford & Fox Lumber Company, and opened a_ wholesale 
hardwood office. 

Watertown—The Snoqualme Lumber Company has been 
organized by H. S. Gilkey and W. D. Sproesser,with capital 
of $50,000 








NEW MILLS. 
Arkansas. 
Collins—W. T. Gulledge & Bro. have built a saw and plan- 
ing mill. 
Florida. 


Jacksonville—E. FE. West and J. S. Edenfield will erect 
a planing mill and sash, door and blind factory. 

Pittsburg—Saunders & Jones have commenced the erection 
of a mill of 100,000 feet daily capacity. 


Georgia. 


Nichols—J. Dickson has established a planing mill of 30,- 
000 feet capacity. 


Indiana. 
Memphis—RE. L. Gurnsey will erect a saw mill. 
lowa. 
Dubuque—The Dubuque Woodenware Company will rebuild 
its plant recently destroyed by fire. 
Kentucky. 


Ashland—The Normal Planing Mill recently destroyed by 
fire will be rebuilt. 
Michigan. 


Mancelona—The Ward estate is erecting a large band mill 
of 200,000 feet daily capacity. 
Minnesota. 
Pine Lake—N. Schmitz will erect a mill. 
Mississippi. 


Gulfport—A. T. and George Cassidy will erect a saw and 
planing mill. 


Missouri. 


Lotta—Oden, Wilkinson & Co. have established a saw 
mill and rotary cut veneer mill. 


New Hampshire. 
Laconia—A. G. Cook will erect a saw mill. 
Ohio. 
minellalre Anderson & McGregor are building a planing 
Chillicothe—Edward J. Herrnstein and W. Spetnagel will 
erect a planing and saw mill. 
Pennsylvania. 


Williamsport—Tt William: t Shingl ‘ompany will 
build a —— ne amspor hingle Company 


Tennessee. 
mietyiand —J. L. Horn, of Richwood, O., is erecting a saw 


Peavine (near)— ? 
building « mitt )—Puckett Bros., of Lansing, Tenn., are 
Texas. 


Sabine Pass—C. R. Cummings & Co. will build a large saw 
mill to handle hardwoods. 
Virginia. 


_oana-—James 8. Banks will erect a saw and planing mil!. 
oa orfolk—The Hampton Sash & Door Manufacturing Com- 
¥ will rebuild its plant recently destroyed by fire. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


The excellent volume of orders for doors and mill 
work still coming in at the local jobbing offices is a 
pronounced guaranty of healthy business conditions. 
Chicago jobbers report that they are having a continua- 
tion of good inquiry in quantity sufficient to keep their 
entire working forces fully occupied and some of them 
say that if they have nothing else in the shape of new 
business in the interval, their orders already booked 
would keep them busy up to the middle of July. The 
situation in this respect is unusual in recent years, 
with the exception of 1899, when a somewhat similar 
condition prevailed, trade holding up at a good volume 
through the summer. With the quantity of building 
projected all over the country, there is no reason why the 
current season should not equal or even exceed the 
record made two years ago and a majority of the sash 
and door men anticipate this outcome. 





* + * 


The demand for stock goods is keeping up surpris- 
ingly well, but the bulk of the buying just. at present is 
for odd work, as evidently most of the dealers have al- 
ready provided themselves with stock goods in fair 
shape. The heavy demand for stock work this season has 
surprised manufacturers and jobbers alike, as it has 
been freely asserted for several years past that the 
demand for regular sizes of doors and sash was under- 
going a permanent decline. The experience of this sea- 
son, however, has gone far to disabuse the public mind 
of the truth of this idea and the proportion of stock 
goods moving has this year been about as heavy as it 
ever was. The quantity of stock in the hands of manu- 
facturers is not large, so that values are held abso- 
lutely firm. 

* * * 

Regarding the window glass situation, the strength 
of prices is unabated. It is said that the American 
Window Glass Company has only about 300,000 boxes 
of glass unsold, which though it is well assorted is not 
suflicient to supply the trade for more than a fraction 
of a month, the normal monthly consumption being esti- 
mated at 500,000 boxes. Of course the Independent and 
outside factories have some stocks and the sash and 
door jobbers are reasonab'y well supplied, but it is doubt- 
ful whether there is enough of a visible supply to bridge 
over the trade until next fall. An advance in prices is 
expected shortly. 

* * * 

Reports of grave difficulties over the wage question 
between glass manufacturers and the glass workers have 
been rife within the past two or three weeks, but evi- 
dently were not based on anything tangible, as it is 
now announced that a settlement of wages for next sea- 
son has been reached and will shortly be promulgated. 
The new scale is said to be much higher than under 
the McKinley schedule. The interests of the manu- 
facturers and the glass workers are so closely inter- 
woven that anything in the shape of a serious contro- 
versy over wages should be quickly settled and this is 
now reported to have been accomplished and the trade 
is practically assured of an eight months’ fire for next 
season, 

* * * 

The profits of the American Window Glass and In- 
dependent Glass companies the past season must have 
been something enormous. The capital stock of the 
American Window Glass Company is said to have been a 
decidedly paying investment during the past season, as 
a conservative estimate of the profit on its product dur- 
ing the season just closing has been about $1 a box net, 
or about $2,750,000 to $3,000,000 in the aggregate. The 
Independent company probably made nearly as much 
per box, so that the total profit of both companies 
should have approximated close to $5,000,000 for the 
season. With such a good showing on the right side 
of the ledger, it is hardly likely that the employers would 
permit any serious controversy over wages for the 
next fire. 

* * * 

There is a continuation of the good report from the 
wood-working mills at Buffalo, N. Y., though it is 
claimed that the volume of building that naturally 
comes to that market for supplies is not as great as 
it will be later in the season. There is no claim that 
business is rushing, for it is hardly that in any sense 
and with the very moderate profits that the best of 
the mills are deriving it will take some close figuring 
to come out even on a great part of the jobs. The 
planing mills are taking in much more of that busi- 
ness than they were able to obtain last season and 
they are not obliged to cut into each other as they 
formerly did. The amount of building in Buffalo is 
not large, but it is decidedly larger than it was last 
year and it is all in a healthy condition, for the 
shyster builder went to pieces some time ago and all 
the buildings that go up this year are well backed 
with capital. What the effect of the Pan-American 
removal will be is a matter that has not been can- 
vassed yet, but it is not expected to be very unfavor- 
able to the rest of the business. There is a good report 
from all the box factories.’ Apparently all have as 
much work as they can well do. Box lumber is no 
higher than it was formerly and there is prospect of 
a much better supply than there has been of poplar 
and basswood. 

* * 7 

The first indication of a falling off from the immense 
amount of business lately transacted by the sash and 
door operators at North Tonawanda, N. Y., this sea- 
son was noted last week and prospects for the remainder 
of the season are not as rosy as they were. Dealers 


continue to book a fair amount of business and find 
that they still have enough orders coming in to keep 
them going at a good. pace. A leading dealer stated 
Saturday that there is no danger of any of the local 
mill people turning away orders as long as conditions 
continue as they are. Stock is being secured more 
readily than several weeks ago. Prices continue firm. 


— * * 


The market in the vicinity of New York city is 
reported in splendid shape just now. Activity is noted 
in the calls on manufacturers both there and in the 
west and all the factories appear to be busy, with little 
haggling over prices. In some instances factories in that 
territory have been compelled to borrow from one an- 
other to fill rush orders. 


sf * * 


There is not as much country business coming in at 
Kansas City, Mo., as a few weeks ago, as the farmers 
are busy, especially in the wheat country. The sash 
and door people, however, report the demand fully up 
to expectations and entirely satisfactory. The demand 
for mill work continues active, especially on local busi- 
ness, and the mills all have orders on hand which will 
keep them busy for some time. Prices are firm, and 
the demand has been good enough to avoid any disposi- 
tion to cut. There is complaint that prices on glazed 
goods are too low, as glass has advanced so rapidly 
that it is claimed that margins have been wiped out. An 
advance in the near future on glazed sash and doors 
will not be unexpected. 

* i * 

The manufacturers of doors for domestic consumption 
up Saginaw way are filing no complaints. They say 
that the demand holds good and that prices are satis- 
factory and firm. There is a fair movement in the 
export door trade, but prices are said to be on a 
closer margin than last season. In the planing mills 
there is plenty of business, the plants without excep- 
tion being crowded with orders. There is a large busi- 
ness in house finishing material, being in greater volume 
than last year and the margin of profit is greater. 


OPP PLD LL IIL LA 
FROM THE BURLINGTON TO THE LAKE SHORE. 


An important piece of railroad news is the announce- 
ment that W. C. Brown, hitherto general manager of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, will 
succeed W. H. Newman as head of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern. As we went to press it did not 
seem to be known whether he would become president in 
place of Mr. Newman, who assumes the presidency of 
the New York Central, as that gentleman might possi- 
bly retain the title of president of the Lake Shore, but 
it was settled that his duties would be fulfilled by Mr. 
Brown. 

Mr. Brown is one of the best known railroad men in 
the west and as the operating managing official of the 
Burlington is said to have been largely responsible for 
the present prosperous condition of that property. Mr. 
Brown was born July 29, 1853, in Herkimer county, 
New York. He began his railroad work as an ordinary 
section hand on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
when only 16 years old, but after nine months he had 
learned enough of telegraphy to enable him to take 
a position at an unimportant station. A year later he 
was a night operator in the train dispatcher’s office 
at Minneapolis of the same road. Aftes a year in 
that position he became train dispatcher on the Iowa 
division of the Illinois Central at Waterloo, Iowa. Then 
he held a similar position on the Rock Island and in 
June, 1876, went to the Burlington as train dispatcher 
on its Iowa division. In January, 1880, he became 
chief train dispatcher on the St. Louis division of the 
Burlington and a year after was promoted to train 
master of the same division. 

He next became assistant superintendent of the divis- 
ion and on January 1, 1887, became superintendent of 
the Burlington’s Iowa lines. After eighteen months 
of this service he was made general manager of the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph and the Kansas City, St. Joseph 
& Council Bluffs roads, which are parts of the Burling- 
ton system. January 1, 1896, he was promoted to the 
position of general manager of all the Burlington lines 
east of the Missouri river, which position he has since 
held. In his new position, as executive head of the 
Lake Shore, he will have ample scope for his talents 
and that already excellent system should profit by his 
experience, ability and energy. 

PPOs st SF 

Nowadays the man intending to establish a new lum- 
ber yard, if he is well posted, makes his initial step the 
furnishing of a detailed statement to the lumber mer- 
cantile agencies, and secures a rating which is service- 
able in his negotiations for his initial stocks of lumber. 
Thus his embarkation in business is often known to the 
commercial agencies and announced in the LUMBER- 
MAN’S “Record” department some little time before the 
yard is open for business, and sometimes other retailers 
write in questioning the accuracy of the information. 
Sometimes, of course, an announcement of a new yard 
may be erroneous, as where a retailer ships several 
carloads of lumber into a neighboring town and a local 
newspaper man takes this as the opening of a new yard 
and the item falls into the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
drag net. If the statement is positive and plausible 
it is published; if questionable it is held over and veri- 
fied, and if incomplete an inquiry is sent for further 
information for publication in the succeeding issue, The 
work involved is enormous, but the LUMBERMAN pub- 
lishes the largest possible number of news paragraphs 
of this sort, carefully classified, at the earliest possibie 
moment, and with a remarkably small percentage of 
error, 
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FROM THE PROVINCES. 


Orrawa, OnT., June 10.—The Quebec government has 
adopted and is bringing into effect a new rate of stump- 
age dues on pulp wood. The old rate was $1.90 a cord 
of 1,000 feet, with a rebate in favor of wood manufac- 
tured in the province of Quebec of $1.50 a cord, leaving 
« net stumpage of 40 cents only, to be paid on wood 
manufactured there into pulp, and making it a!most 
prohibitive to manufacture in the United States or even 
in the provinces, which naturally raised loud protests in 
Ontario and elsewhere. The rate is now fixed at 65 cents 
a cord of 600 feet with a rebate of 25 cents for wood 
manufactured in any part of Canada. 

John Charlton, M. P., says that the activity in the 
lumber trade this season is almost unprecedented. The 
building permits of twenty-one of the leading cities of 
the United States, for the year up to a recent date, to- 
taled $57,000,000, as compared with $18,000,000 for the 
corresponding portion of last year. This great increase 
Mr. Charlton thinks is due in part to the fact that last 
“eason people contemplating building delayed operations 
in the expectation that the advance in the price of lum- 
ber and other materials was only of a temporary char- 
acter, and that their buildings could be put up more 
esely this year. Now they have come to the conclusion 
the advance is a condition that will remain for some 
‘me. The entire cut of lumber this season will be sold. 




















At Duluth and other leading American lake points there 
was little left over last winter and three-fifths of this 
season’s output of logs was contracted for before a single 
mill began to saw. It will take the mills until nearly 
August to saw the lumber ordered before they opened up. 
On Georgian bay, Canadian side, the mills there in touch 
with rail communication will be kept busy with the re- 
quirements of trade in the province of Ontario, and there 
wi!l be little or no surplus for export. The only part of 
the dominion where the lumber trade is in poor condition 
is the Pacific coast, where Americans use the British 
Columbia market as an outlet for surplus stock. 

The exploitation of Ontario’s pulp districts is still on 
the increase. No less than four new applications for pulp 
wood concessions are now before the Ontario government 
for consideration. If these shall be granted and the 
mills established the result will be very largely to in- 
crease and perhaps double the pulp production in north- 
ern Ontario. The location of the most important of the 
four proposed mills will be at Fort Francis, at the head 
of Rainy river. Chicago capitalists are the promoters 
and a very large mill is contemplated. 

The revenue of the Ontario crown lands department 
since January 1, last, shows a considerable increase 
over the same period of last year. An analysis of the 
accounts shows that of the revenue for the first five 
months of 1900 the sum of $246,282 was from timber 
bonuses or money paid by Jumberman for the licensing 
of timber berths. The total revenue of the department 
so far for 1901, $546,163, as compared with $506,870 in 
1900, shows an increase of $39,293. But this year only 
$39,430 was contributed for licenses, so that the reve- 


nue received this year, outside of bonuses, was nearly a 
quarter of a million larger than last year. This is made 
up very largely of timber dues, the money paid by lum- 
bermen on the timber cut, and for which the largely 
increased cut of pine is principally responsible. 

The sale of crown timber limits in the province of 
Quebee by the government of that province was held at 
at city of Quebee under the presidency of the premier 
of Quebec himself this week. There was an unusually 
large attendance of Jumbermen and others interested. 
The sale was by public auction, but the bidding was not 
very spirited. Among the purchasers were W. R. Davis, 
who bought fifty mi'es at $175 a mile; W. J. O’Brien, 
of Renfrew, representing a strong American syndicate, 
purchased 125 miles, both these purchases being blocks 
on the Upper Ottawa. In the St. Maurice, Mr. Davis 
also bought 1,050 miles at $76 a mile, and in Bonaven- 
ture an American named Eaton purchased thirty-three 
miles on Lake Metapedia at $70 a mile. Many of the 
lots offered were withdrawn, there being no bids for 
them at the upset price placed on them by the govern- 
ment. Of about 6,000 square miles of timber limits of- 
fered about 4,200 were sold, the total amount realized 
therefrom being upwards of $500,000, the largest sum 
ever yet realized at any similar sale in the province. The 
largest individua! buyers were Mr. O’Brien, of Renfrew, 
Ont., and Mr. Davis, of Montreal, both of whom invested 
from $75,000 to over $100,000 in the various lots of- 
fered. The largest price obtained for spruce limits was 
$377 a mile, the average being about $92, an increase 
of over 50 percent on the highest price obtained at pre- 
vious sales, 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 11.—The mills are now all 
running on full time, with an ample supply of logs on 
hand. River mills are getting an additional supply 
from points which can now be reached owing to the 
recent rise of seven to eight feet. The present river sit- 
uations enable the timbermen to market logs which a 
few weeks ago it seemed would have to lay over until 
next fal] or winter until a sufficient stage of water wouid 
enable the tow boats to get up side streams. While 
shippers in the aggregate have quite a number of orders 
booked, yet it appears that no large amount of lumber 
is going to any one purchaser. It is evident that 
although the factories and yards are still buying from 
hand to mouth they have so reduced their stocks in 
many lines as to require replenishing. Conditions would 
indicate a good, steady movement for the balance of 
the season without partaking of the nature of a rush. 

Messrs. Russe and Burgess left last night for Vicks- 
burg and Jonesville, La. At the latter point they are 
interested in quite an extensive milling plant. 

R. J. Darnell is preparing for his European trip; he 
expects to sail about June 20. 

The many friends of E. E. Goodlander, of the Good- 
lander-Robertson Lumber Company, will be pained to 
learn that he has suffered a relapse and is once more 
confined to his room. 

J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany, showed up on the streets Sunday with a cane and 
a limp. Jesse says he got a stone bruise while riding 
on a Pullman, while W. N. Wright says it is the gout. 
Mr. Thompson has gone into the cypress business quite 
heavily; he sold a barge load in Chicago last week, 
and advises that he has some more placed as soon as 
he can get it loaded out. 

The Chicot Lumber Company is said to be installing 
an extensive plant at Blissville, Ark., a few miles from 
Hedspeth, on the Iron Mountain railway, where it has 
between 20,000 and 25,000 acres of hardwood timber 
land. The company is building a logging road out to 
its timber. It has also made quite a clearing at its 
mill site, and is erecting commodious and, in some in- 
stances, luxurious quarters for its employees. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Bliss, of Michigan, is the president of the com- 
pany and it is reported that ex-Secretary Alger is ex- 
tensively interested in it. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., June 11.—Business continues good 
and all the dealers are busy. No changes in prices or 
demand from last week are noted. Logs on the river 
line the banks for ten miles and are estimated to con- 
tain 50,000,000 feet of lumber. About half of it is 
poplar, oak comes next and there is considerable hickory, 
ash, chestnut and walnut. 

The J. P. Meredith Cedar Company, located in North 
Nashville, is preparing a large lot of cedar logs for 
export to Hamburg, Germany. Mr. Meredith does a big 
business both in Memphis and Nashville. The business 
of the company is mainly in telephone poles, railway 
and highway piling. This is the first etfort made to 
place any across the water. It is thought, however, 
that this line of the business will become very profitable 
as some of the finest grades of pencils come from 
Germany and their quality can be improved by using 
clear Tennessee cedar. Local dealers have received cir- 
culars asking them to participate in the organization of 
the proposed consolidation of southern lumber associa- 
tions. A meeting will be held at the St. Charles hotel, 
New Orleans, June 15, to consider plans of organization. 

An unprecedented quantity of timber is on the Tennes- 
see river for this time of year. Over 5,000,000 feet of 
poplar, oak, pine and walnut are en route to Chatta- 
nooga and other points from the Clinch and Powell 
rivers. The mills at Chattanooga alone have a supply 
of timber sufficient to keep them running several months. 

Local trade in sash, doors and blinds is one of the 
heaviest on record, an index of the prosperous condi- 
tion of the surrounding country. 

The furniture factory of the Davidson-Benedict com- 
pany, put up for the manufacture of cheap furniture 
several months ago when mention was made concerning 
it in these columns, is proving a great success. Orders 
are plentiful. 


SHIPPING AS FAST AS SAWED. 

New Ricumonp, Onro, June 10.—We have a larger 
stock on hand now than at this time last year, but our 
trade is quite good at this time and seems to be improv- 
ing. We are shipping a large quantity of oak as fast as 
sawed, and poplar lumber we are shipping as fast as it 
is dry enough to ship. The building trade has been 
very good up to this time and prospects are for 4 good 
trade this year. Prices are keeping up and we do not 
see that there will be much change in them until later 
in the season, but do not think there will be much 
change this year. We are buying our stock from about 
the same people we did heretofore and are expecting 
quite a good trade after harvesting has been done in 
this section of country, as we always have a good trade 
at this time of the year. 

THe FrRIpMAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
By C. D. Fripman, President. 





THE SPLASH-DAM SYSTEM IN MOUNTAIN 
COUNTRY. 

The forwarding of logs by means of the splash-dam 
system is one of the earliest known methods of driving 
timber from the woods to the saw mill. In the north 
country it has been in use for years. In that section 
it is comparatively an easy proposition to build and oper- 
ate splash-dams. The ordinary rises in northern streams 
are not excessive; then there is a comparatively steady 
flow of water from one year’s end to the other. 

In the mountain country of the United States, how- 








Building the Dam. 


ever, the splash-dam system has rarely been a success. 
The rivers rise in tremendous and tumultuous “tides,” 
taking everything before them. Splash and retaining 
dams, built of railroad iron, imbedded in the rock, have 
been known to be carried away by the tides in the Ten- 
nessee rivers. The force of the water in these streams is 
something tremendous; therefore it is rarely that lumber 
operators have been able to maintain their dams. The 
loss of a dam has meant to all of them the holding up 
of their logs for a long period. Oftentimes these “tides” 
come but once a year—occasionally two or three times 
a year—yet sometimes a period of two years will elapse 
before a tide appears. River operations in Kentucky, 








The Finished Dam from Above. 


Tennessee and western North Carolina have to be carried 
on quickly. While the northern stream is naturally 
available for logging operations for most months in the 
year, that in the south mountain country can be 
employed for but a few hours or days at most. 

It was remarked to the writer by a prominent northern 
lumberman recently that if a man had been assigned the 
job of laying out the streams of Michigan and Wisconsin 
for the purpose of making them the most adaptable for 
logging enterprises he could not have improved on the 
work of the Almighty. This observation might be essen- 





With the Sluice Closed. 


tially reversed when referring to the streams of the 
south mountain country. 

The people who have achieved the greatest success with 
the splash-dam in the south are the members of the 
Tellico Lumber Company, of Tellico Plains, Tenn., pro- 
ducers of poplar, oak, chestnut, white pine and hemlock ; 
but it has been only after long and expensive experi- 
ments and experience that these people have reached 
success. Herewith in half-tone are shown various views 
of the splash-dams of the Tellico Lumber Company. The 
Tellico river, upon which this company operates, trav- 
erses its timber property with three branches. The com- 


pany has splash-dams already constructed on two of 
these branches, and this year is erecting another on the 
third branch. 

These dams are 40 feet in hight, 400 feet across the 
top from bank to bank and the base 80 feet up and 
down the river.’ It required almost 1,000,000 feet of 
timber and sawed lumber to make each one of them. 
The nearest dam is twenty-five miles from the mill and 
the farthest one is thirty-five miles distant. The com- 
pany opens these dams on a time schedule, so that the 
water meets at the forks. The water at the mill is 
raised about 4 feet. The openings in the dams for water 
and logs to go through are 28 feet in width. The splash- 
boards consist of twenty-eight 12x12 oak timbers. The 
dams can be opened inside of one minute. By means of 
these dams the company has thus far been enabled to 
keep its mill supplied with logs the year through. It 
has brought down with one splash as high as 4,000 logs. 
It generally turns out a splash once each week, and logs 
have been brought down when there was not water 
enough in the river at the mill to wet one’s ankles in 
wading across, 

To give one an idea of the force of the water: Just 
below the splash of one of these dams a hole is worn in 








View from Below the Dam. 


the rock 36 feet in depth. Walter J. Heyser, the vice- 
president and manager of the Tellico Lumber Company, 
ventures the assertion that a locomotive placed in front 
of one of these dams could be driven at least a mile down 
the river. 

This article is published with a view not only of tell- 
ing something of the splash-dam system in rough coun- 
tries, but also to enable those interested in prospective 
splash-dam operations in like country to obtain a definite 
idea of what is required in the construction of a splash- 
dam that can be maintained in such a river. On the 








Letting Out a Splash. 


whole, the splash-dam system in a mountain country 
has not been a success, but Mr. Heyser seems to have 
demonstrated his ability to keep a mill stocked by this 
means, and the economy with which he transports his 
logs from the woods to the mill may, perhaps, counter- 
balance the damage done to the timber by being driven 
through tortuous and rock-defended water courses—but 
still that is a question. 





MEETING OF THE CHICAGO EXCHANGE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Hard- 
wood Lumber Exchange was held at its rooms in the 
Fort Dearborn building, this city, on Thursday after- 
noon of this week. President Agler presided and See- 
retary Nixon officiated at his post, with about a dozen 
members present. . 

Considerable discussion arose over the liability of 
several members of the exchange who had guaranteed 
a certain number of cars each to be inspected by the 
official inspector of the National association. It was 
decided that the exchange would assume the responsi 
bility for the inspector’s salary and make up any ¢defi- 
cit that might arise therefrom over and above the in- 
spection fees. The report of the new inspector for April 
and May showed forty-two cars inspected in those 
months for various members of the exchange, which was 
considered a good showing, but it was understood would 
not be sufficient to pay expenses. It was asserted that 
even if he were kept busy all the time he could not hope 
to make enough out of the inspection to defray the ex- 
penses of the office. 

Treasurer Sondheimer made his report, which showed 
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a neat balance on hand belonging both to the exchange 
and to the entertainment committee of the recent Na- 
tional association meeting. On motion the unexpended 
balance of the entertainment committee’s fund was set 
apart as a special fund for future use. 

W. E. Trainer, of Chicago and the Bodman-Pettit 
Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., were elected mem- 
bers of the exchange. 

A letter was read from W. H. White, of Boyne City, 
Mich., who congratulated the exchange and the lumber- 
men of Chicago on the entertainment features at the re- 
cent meeting of the National association. Mr. White 
heartily thanked the Chicago hardwood men through the 
exchange for the entertainment provided and in doing so 
believed that he voiced the sentiment of all the visitors. 

On motion of Mr. Sondheimer it was voted that the 
exchange hold no regular meetings daring the months 
of July and August. The next meeting, therefore, will 
be held September 12, unless a special meeting should 
be called sooner by the president. 


A LITTLE KNOWN WOOD. , 


Herewith is reproduced in halftone a tree that is but 
little known, even im the locality where it grows. A 
f second picture shows the re- 

production of the wood fin- 
ished in shellac and varnish. 
The tree is a habitant of 








eastern Tennessee and 
western North Carolina 
and occasional specimens 


are found as far north as 
southern Kentucky and as 
far south as northern Ata 
bama. Its chief range, how- 
ever, is in Blount, Sevier 
.and Monroe counties, Ten- 
nessee. There it grows on 
levels of 2,500 feet and 
higher. Locally it is known 
| variously as “chittimwood,” 
| “chattamwood,” “shittim- 
| wood,” “bellwood” and “‘pea- 
wood.” 
tion of the growvxu is burley, 
as is indicated in the picture 
of the tree herewith pre- 
sented. The specimen of 
wood, however, shown in the 
| picture came from a com- 
paratively straight grained 
} tree. 

This wood specimen, accompanied by several others, 
was furnished by Saxton & Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., and 
the tree from which the picture was made illustrating 
this article was photographed on Meigs mountain, Sevier 
county, Tennessee, some years ago, 

The wood is a reddish yellow ir color and is largely 
heart. The sap varies in thickness from one to two 
inches. The growth is usually tall and runs from eigh- 
teen to fifty inches in diameter on the stump. The wood 
is of about the same density as red birch, weighing 
about 3 2-10 pounds a foot. The grain is somewhat 
involved and usually displays a splendid figure. 

The specimen of the wood here illustrated and a half 
dozen others have had very careful handling for experi- 
mental purposes by the Luce Furniture Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Specimens have been finished with 
shellac and varnish; with oil, shellac and varnish; and 
also mahoganized in various shades. The result justifies 


SPECIMEN OF CHITTIMWOOD. 


the statement that the wood possesses splendid qualifi- 
cations for both high class furniture material and for 
interior finish. It takes in a splendid way the stain 
and finish for imitation of mahogany usually applied to 
birch, and when so treated makes practically a fac- 
simile of highly finished mahogany. However finished in 
its own rich coloring it is a splendid example of high 
‘lass American wood. The only thing that will militate 
against its extensive use as a furniture material and 
interior finish will be its comparatively limited range, 


A considerable por- | 


moderate quantity and relative cost when transported 
to northern markets. 

In working qualities it is somewhat more difficult than 
birch on account of its involved grain. Hence the cost 
of furniture construction would be somewhat greater in 
its use than by using birch. However, it is umdeniably 
a much superior wood to red birch, in strength and in 
inherent beauty. Seekers of a new material for furni- 
ture or interior finish purposes will doubtless be glad 
to investigate the merits of this new wood. 

The chittimwood growth may possibly extend in com- 
mercial quantities to some other sections than those 
named. The botamy of the wood is unknown to the 
writer, save that it is not the shittimwood of the Bible, 
as that was an acacia, while this tree bears a single 
leaved foliage that is broade leaved and serrated. 
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L. C. Whittet, for several years past prominent in the 
retail lumber trade of Wisconsin and popular among 
both retailers and salesmen, last week received his ap- 
pointment as postmaster at Edgerton, Wis. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has recently gotten out its circular No. 61, cover- 
ing all classes of elevating and conveying machinery, 
especially adapted to the lumbering industry. 

Henry Stephens, the well known lumberman of De- 
troit, Mich., has been elected vice-president of the new 
corporation controlling the Detroit Journal, one of the 
leading daily newspapers of the City of the Straits. 


James F. Gould, who for some time’ past has repre- 
sented Francis Beidler & Co., of this city at Antigo, 
Wis., arrived in town this week, having completed the 
shipment of the company’s stock at that point. It is 
likely that Mr. Gould will visit the east shortly for the 
same concern. 

W. B. Fulton, of the Oxford Lumber Company, Ox- 
ford, Ind., was a visitor in Chicago a few days last week 
accompanied by his son. He stated that the Oxford 
Lumber Company’s business has been excellent this sea- 
son and prospects were exceedingly favorable for a large 
fall trade as well. 


Peter Kuntz, the big retail lumberman, with head- 
quarters at Dayton, O., and who is often jocularly re- 
ferred to as the president of the “Never Sweat” club, 
a title acquired by him during his residence in Chicago, 
was in town this week and visited a number of his old 
friends on the cargo market and elsewhere. 

Jerome Robinson, who represents W. E. Kelley & Co., 
of this city, in Ohio and Indiana, was in town a day 
or so this week, having just returned from a trip 
through Ohio. He states that the carpenters’ strike is 
hurting the lumber trade at Columbus, Dayton and a 
few other cities but that in general trade is first class. 

H. B. Munger, treasurer and manager of the Foster- 
Munger Company, of this city, left on Wednesday of 
this week for New York, where he goes for the pur- 
pose of welcoming home some friends from a prolonged 
trip to Europe. On his return west Mr. Munger will 
stop at the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo for a 
few days, intending to return to Chicago the latter 
part of next week. 

Henry W. Dakin, of the Natalbany Lumber Company, 
Natalbany, La., arrived in the city last week with his 
family and intends to put in the months of June and 
July in this part of the country. Mr. Dakin reported 
the yellow pine lumber business as being in first class 
shape. He said that his concern, along with nearly 
every other manufacturing institution in that part of 
the country, is running behind its orders, with prices 
on an ideal foundation, 


H. W. Reeves, of E. B. Foss & Co., Bay City, Mich., 
was in Chicago this week looking for special stock. 
He said that never in his experience had it been so diffi- 
cult to keep stocks assorted as it is now and the large de- 
mand gives little opportunity to bring assortments up to 
the proper point. Especially is good lumber scarce, and 
fine common, so much demanded by the eastern trade, is 
almost impossible to secure. Also, wide stock in almost 
all grades is in light supply. 

John C. Spry, who has practically retired from his 
lumber interests in this city and now devotes the major 
part of his, attention to timber investments and gold 
mining, intends to leave the city early next week for a 
prolonged trip to the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Spry is 
the president and principal owner in the Federal Gold 
Mining Company, which operates a profitable mine at 
South Pass City, Fremont county, Wyoming, and it is 
to visit this property that he goes west. He intends 
to be absent about six weeks. 

Charles S. Hinkley, New England representative of 
the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, of this city, with 
offices at 53 Milk street, Boston, was in town for sev- 
eral days recently renewing old acquaintance and set- 
ting pegs for the further conduct of the company’s ex- 
tensive eastern business. Mr. Hinkley has been deserv- 
edly successful in conducting the affairs of the com- 
pany at the eastern end of the line and returned to Bos- 
ton this week to continue his operations. 

E. G. Swartz, of the Swartz Lumber Company; C. T. 
Patterson, of the ©. T. Patterson Company, New Or- 





leans; George R. Ruffin, with the same concern, and 
D. W. Bartran, of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
are among those interested in the Beaumont, Orange & 
Sulphur Oil Company, which makes an announcement 
in this issue of the LuMBERMAN. Lumbermen and those 
affiliated with the lumber trade are cutting a consider- 
able figure in the oi] and other mineral developments in 
the south. 


E. §. Shepard, of Rhinelander, Wis., is preparing a 
very elaborate detailed map of the Wisconsin valley 
which contains every section of the valley from the 
state line on the north to the south line of Wood and 
Portage counties. It gives a very accurate description 
of railroads, and especial attention has been paid to 
the different water powers throughout the entire region, 
with regard to fall and capacity, as well as the char- 
acteristics of the soil, topography, areas and popula- 
tion. To any one interested in matters of this kind 
a map of this character will be of valuable assistance. 

E. F. Hunter, of Chillicothe, Ill., prominent in state 
association circles, and W. M. Sanford, of Rockford, 
Ill., equally prominent in retail association work, were 
in the city last week and called on the LUMBERMAN. 
The gentlemen were in attendance at the Illinois Retail 
Cval Dealers’ Association meeting which was held at 
the Grand Pacific hotel on Thursday and Friday of last 
week. Mr. Hunter stated that trade was so good in his 
locality that he was unable to take in the excursion to 
Buffalo, which was participated in by about 150 of the 
coal men with their wives and families, but was com- 
pelled to return home to take care of his numerous 
orders, 

Lumbermen and their friends of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
are to drop business cares and have an outing on June 
18 at Alden, Mich., on the shore of Torch lake, the third 
annual event of the kind. The outing will extend into 
the afternoon of June 20. A special car has been set 
aside for the exclusive use of the excursionists. The 
arrangements are in the care of H. U. Matthews, of the 
“Big Four” road, at Grand Rapids, to whom acceptances 
of the invitation to participate should be addressed. 
The invitation is signed by Charles 8. Bacon, M. C. Kim- 
ball, H. U. Matthews and A. FE. Ashley, and frdm the 
character of the preparations being made a great time 
and unrestricted enjoyment are anticipated. 

The True & True Company, of this city, has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000 and admitted 
John C. Ahrens as a partner. In the election of officers 
C. J. True was made president, A. W. True treasurer 
and John C. Ahrens secretary. The admission of Mr. 
Ahrens to the concern is a deserved tribute to the fidel- 
ity with which he has discharged his duties during a 
period of eight years’ service with the True & True Com- 
pany. Mr. Ahrens started with the concern as a sales- 
man, covering the territory of central Illinois. In March, 
1899, he was called into the office to take charge of the 
sales department, in which capacity he has acquitted 
himself so well as to entitle him to a participation in 
the firm’s business. His many friends in the retail 
trade throughout this section of the country will con- 
gratulate him on his advancement. 


O. B. Barker, one of the veteran lumberman of this 
market and ex-president of the Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago, left the city on Wednesday of this week, 
accompanied by his wife and son, O. B. Barker, jr., for a 
prolonged European trip. Mr. Barker and family will 
go first to Montreal and thence to visit his native place, 
Bradford, Vt., where he expects to remain several days; 
thence to Amherst, Mass., where he will stay about a 
week. The party will then proceed to New York and 
will take the Pretoria, of the Hamburg-American line, 
sailing from New York on July 6. They will arrive in 
London about the middle of July and after a stay of 
several days in that city will travel through Germany, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and France, arriving in 
Paris the middle of August. Here they expect to re- 
main for a week or more. They will then recross the 
channel and visit Scotland and Ireland; and if their 
present plans do not miscarry will return to Chicago 
early in October. It is the first vacation of the kind 
that Mr. Barker has ever taken since his advent in the 
lumber trade of Chicago in 1853, a period of forty- 
seven years, interrupted only by his service during the 
War of the Rebellion. His many friends in the trade 
will wish him godspeed on his journey, an enjoyable 
pleasure trip and safe return. 





A DISTINGUISHED LIVERPOOL LUMBERMAN. 


The LUMBERMAN enjoyed a visit on Tuesday of this 
week from Charles Webster, of the firm of James Web- 
ster & Bro., lumber merchants of 165 Derby Road, 
Bootle, Liverpool, England. The announcement of Mr. 
Webster’s expected arrival in this country was made 
in these columns four weeks ago. Mr. Webster has 
many friends in the United States, this being his fifth 
visit, the first having been made fifteen years ago, and 
during these trips he has formed close and agreeable 
trade relations with many American manufacturers of 
hardwoods and other stocks and the business of the 
firm in American woods is probably as heavy as, if 
not more than, that of any British lumber firm. Since 
his arrival Mr. Webster has visited the south and other 
markets where he has made some extensive purchases 
of lumber. They were among the first in Liverpool to 
introduce manufactured staves and light cooperage stock 
into England and their success in that line has been 
most gratifying. Mr. Webster spent several days recent- 
ly with his friend, W. D. Young, the well known hard- 
wood flooring manufacturer of Bay City, Mich., with 
whom he has had business connections during the 
past eight years. He intends to remain in this coun- 
try several weeks longer and renew his acquaintance 
among those who manufacture and ship export stock. 
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A NEW WHITE PINE LIST. 

Chicago lumber dealers have adopted a new white 
pine price list, in effect June 3. The new list makes an 
advance of 50 cents on stock boards and siding and $1 
on box boards. It is as follows: 

THICK CLEARS AND SELECTS. 
Mixed Lengths. 





Rough 
Ist and 2d, Clear, 1%, 1% And 2-11....... cece cecececeereweveene $61.00 
Bd, Clear, 146 Od LIHIN... ces eece eee eceeeceecccseenenes eee 58.00 
Bd, Cle@r, 2-1M.....ccccccccecccccccesccescessnsssuseseces sees 58.00 
A, Select, 1%, 1% AM 2-iN......cccecececevecveseeeeees «eee 52,00 
B, Select, 1%, $45.00 1% $45.00 2-in -» 45,00 
C, Select, 1%, 40.00 1% 40.00 2-in 40.00 
ONE INCH FINISHING. 
All one length, $2.00 extra. 
Mixed Lengths. 
Rough. Rough. 
Ist and 2d Clear........... $61.00 BR SOE. ciscccvvessesvesses $36.00 
BA CleAr .nnccccccccvccvccce 58.00 CS, Belect ncccccccccccvvccce 30.00 
A, Select, 9 in. up........ 52.00 
Thin, Clear and Select, 8 in. and upward........cs.seeeeeeeeee 30.00 


All one length, $2.00 extra. 
TWELVE INCH STOCK BOARDS. 
A stock, 12, 14@16 ft......$59.00 ie Seer 19.50 20.00 22.50 
B stock, 12, 14@16 ft 54.00 8 t.. «+e 21,00 28.00 27.50 
C stock, 12, p » 4 oe - 19.50 20,00 23.50 
D, 12, 14@16 f eee eee 22.00 24.50 27.60 
D, 18 ft 34.00 NUMBER 2. 
D, 20 ft 34.00 8in. 10 in, 12 in. 
Note.—8, 10 and 12 feet Ship 12 $18.00 $19.00 $21.00 
Lap or Dressed and Matched, 14 18.00 18.00 19.50 
$1.00 per M. more than Rough. 16 18.00 18.00 19.50 
S18, 75 cents; S28, $1.00 per M. 18 . 19.50 20.60 21.60 
more than Rough. ° 20 19.50 20.50 22.50 
COMMON, BD Ekvcccscecce 18.00 18.00 20.00 
8in. 10 in. 12 in. No. 3, 12 in., 10, 12, 14, 16. 16.50 
SS Pre, $19.50 $21.00 $23.60 No, 3, 8 and 10 in., 10, 12, 
BA Beavcsvevcce 19.50 20.00 22.50 BG FD cccccrecccsscscecccese 16.00 
BOX BOARDS. 
Mixed Lengths—Dry. 











Rough. 
A Box, 13 in. and upwards, 12, 14 and 16 ft.......-..eeeee eens $63.00 
B Box, 13 in. and upwards, 12, 14 and 16 ft..........ese0.0+0+5 57.00 
C Box, 13 in. and upwards, 12, 14 and 16 ft.........seeeeeeeeeee 48.00 
D Box, 13 in. and upwards, 12, 14 and 16 ft........-.eeeeeeeee 38.00 
No. 1, 13 in. and upwards, 12, 14 and 16 ft.......:seeseeeeeerens 25.00 


No. 2, 13 in. and upwards, 12, 14 and 16 ft.........ceceseeeeees 20.00 
FLOORING STRIPS, ROUGH. 





6 in, 
Ist and 2nd Clear, 12, 14 and 16 ft $48.00 
A Strips, 12, 14 and 16 ft.........s+.0.. , 42.00 
B Strips, 12, 14 and 16 ft...........+.+. ovesen One 39.00 
Ct MMEOR: SE, KAN AME U6 EE. ceases svirecsceessescaseden’ 31. 32.00 

COMMON AND CULL BOARDS. 

No. 1 Boards, all lengths $19.00 
N. 2 Boards, all lengths 17.50 














No. 3 Boards, all lengths 15.50 

1% IM. COMMON ....ccrsccesrerccscssesccescscesecs 

1% in. Common ........ 

No, 2 Comon, 1%, 
FENCING STRIPS. 

ist quality Fencing, 16 ft 

Ist quality, 12, 14 ft 

Ast GUALIty, 18 20 Pt.nccrcccccecccccrcerccceresvevvees 

Ist quality Norway Fencing, . 14 and 16 ft..... 

f 


se I D.C sinksos000¥cn bees dvencwesnerervecevcvseqebebse .50 
No. 2 Fencing, 12, 14, 18 and 20 ft......ccecsecccervescccccseves 17.50 
BIO. B TWOMSINE,. 1D Bo cccccccnscscvvccccsccocccvscescesesvecsececene 18.00 
No. 3 Fencing, 10, 12 and 14 ft., $15.50; 16 ft...........0.ee0e 15.50 
4 in. Common Fencing, 12 and 14 ft.......cceccecceeeeeeeeeees 19.00 
4 in. Common Fencing, 16 £t.....ccccccccecccccscevccseseccsccece 19.00 
4 in. No. 2 Fencing, 12, 14 and 16 ft.............0.. 16.50 
D, 6 in. Strips . 24.00 
D, 4 Ath. Btripe..ccccccccccvevccccscvcscvevcvcevevcesevceecscescvcss 23.00 
SIDING—TIED. 

Ist & 2d Clear, 10, 12, 14 & Clear & A, Norway, 6 in. 15.00 

1G £6., © UM.ccccceccccccecs $ B, NOrway, 6 I2...0..0000% 14.00 






C, Norway, 6 in. 
B Siding, 6 in A & Clear, 4 ir . $23.50 
C Siding, 6 in K Oh - Missecssnsecersessasecn 22.00 
D Siding, 6 in......... ee Gy GR ccccberecctesebhundas 17.00 
Fencing Siding, 6 in 
Add to foregoing prices $1.00 for straight sawed siding. 
Add to foregoing prices $1.00 per 1,000 for all 16 feet lengths, 


BEADED CEILING, 4 AND 6 IN.—TIED. 


A Siding, 6 in.. . 13.00 








Bb, Norway, % in., 4 and 6 in 
C, Norway, % in., 4 and 6 in 
FLOORING, DRESSED AND MATCHED. 
NR GE BR nnn. 0058480405500 40 bess nbndn0ebosebasdiscnces sven $43.00 
B Flooring, 6 in + 40.00 
C Flooring, 6 in . 33.00 
Select No. 1 Fencing, 6 in., 10 to 20 ft. inc............. . 22.50 
Select No, 2 Fencing, 6 in., 10, 12, 14, 18, 20 ft........ - 18.50 
Select No. 2 Fencing, 16 in., 10, 12, 14, 18, 20 ft...... - 19.00 
Select No. 1 Fencing, 4 in., 10, 12, 14, 18, 20 ft... 20.50 
Select No. 2 Fencing, 4 in., 10, 12, 14, 18, 20 ft. . 18.00 

















ist and 2nd Clear, 4 in.; 12, 14, 16 ft........ccscccceee - 44.00 
Re Mig Ey Bis SO Rev eccerevebhsvavctcvcvorcnscesecestsve - 42.00 
ee OS A OE, IB Rs sic 0 9:05 .600'es'ecce've-oenne . 89.00 
E. MECCLEU LG oka basatesbas dedecespecsbheneere «+» 83.00 
DIOEWES Greer GOA A; € OF GS Ue cciccicccccccccccvcesens eee 27.00 


Norway B, 6 in ++» 26.00 
Norway B, 4 in ++» 25.00 
Norway C, 6 in e+» 23.50 
DT Ma Ons oak be bnn eon ksnbdh¥064ss409d00sendvabhepeecessccade 23.50 

Drop Siding and Grooved Roofing, 6 in. and wider, 60 cents 
more than the Flooring. 


PICKETS AND BATTENS. 






Peete, WIRE COO Hae iv 0 005-vh 555s bin dercccracocescccsescdvn $16.00 
Pickets, Fancy Head and Dressed, selected....... +e. 25.00 
Pickets, 1% in. Square, D. H., selected ......... 25.00 
2 in. Battens, O. G. or Beveled, per 100 lineal ft.... -50 
2% in. Battens, O. G, or Beveled, per 100 lineal ft.. 60 
2% in. Battens, O. G. or Beveled, per 100 lineal ft o* 08 
3 in. Battens, O. G. or Beveled, per 100 lineal ft.............. -73 
18 and 20 ft. Battens, O. G., 10c higher than the a prices. 





TIMBER, JOIST AND SCANTLING. 
10 ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16 ft. 18 ft. 2Zft. 22 ft. 24 ft. 
$14.50 


RR Rees $15.00 $14.50 $14.50 $15.50 $16.00 $17.00 $17.00 
| ERSTE 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.00 16.00 17.50 17.50 
| RR 15.00 15.00 15.00 16.00 15.50 16.50 17.00 17.00 
Se Weissaunste 15.00 15.50 15.00 15.00 15.50 16.50 17.50 17.50 
os) Ae 4 17.50 18.00 17.00 17.00 17.50 18.00 18.60 19.00 
Nee 18.00 18.00 17.50 17.50 18.00 19.00 20.00 21.00 
4x4 to 4x6..... 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 16.00 17.00 18.00 18.50 
6x6 to 8x8..... sees 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.00 18.00 18.50 19.00 
All items of Hemlock $2.50 per M. less than Pine. 

2 in. Cull Plank, promiacuous Width.........ccsccccscsccccsccecs $13.00 
2 SE De OS Re ere ee eee ee 4 


Three inch Joist and Heavy Timber, 8x10 and larger extra, 
according to size. 
SiS and edge, 75 cents; Sizing, 75 cents per M. more than 






Rough. 

SHINGLES—CAR LOADS. 
Extra *A® Pine........000. $2.75 Extra Cedar *A*., $2.65 
Standard Pine ..... 2.25 Standard Cedar +. 2.10 
COOOL PMS. HRMMIOS 5 vin iss ced deavrcal cscccbocvsucsivcds « -$3.00 
ee SORE BOD. oss nan iapanscpeestesnctneceseceescsnssnboaceee 2.85 








Five cents per M. ext 
lots. 


All White Pine............. $2.60 é 
BS re aaa 3.10 Te GE cicudevene .. 6.50 

In estimating delivery, figure on a gain of 500 lbs. on lumber 
8 1 or 2 Sides. On Piece Stuff, Sized on Edge only, a gain of 
200 Ibs. per M. 






THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

Since the improvement in weather conditions all over 
the country during the past few days and especially 
since the rains in the northwest the general tone of 
the market has been that of greater strength. The 
government crop reports have been most encouraging 
and retailers in all parts of the country are beginning 
to look a little sharper after their requiements in all 
lines. In the east the labor troubles are about at an 
end, with one or two exceptions, and matters in build- 
ing lines are resuming their normal conditions. A very 
large business is reported from the central states and 
manufacturers and retailers state that they have all 
the orders they can handle. Business west of the Mis- 
souri is still keeping up the pace that was set some 
time ago and if it keeps up, a new record is very likely 
to be established. In the northwest some mills that 
are dependent upon the waterways for -their supply 
of logs and which have been closed down for some time 
owing to the lack of rain to give them sufficient water 
in which to make the drives, are again starting up, 
as during the past week copious rains have fallen 
and logs are on the move. 

* *” * 





Yellow pine continues active with excellent prospects 
for a good future business. Retail yard sales are large 
and the mills still continue behind in their orders, with 
stocks unusually light for this season of the year and, 
from present indications, if the demand keeps up, the 
probabilities are that they will not be able to take 
care of the fall trade as satisfactorily as would be 
desirable. Country yards are beginning to send in their 
orders for future requirements, as the consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that there will be a material advance 
in the near future and their action in this respect is 
borne out by that of the manufacturers on June 11, 
making an advance of 50 cents on all grades of edge 
grain flooring, both grades of finish, casing and base, 
window and door jambs and the readoption of the 
balance of the March 5 list. The effect of the favora- 
ble government reports on crop conditions on the retailer 
has had the tendency, in conjunction with the expec- 
tation of an advance in the list, to cause them to place 
their orders now instead of in August and September, 
as has heretofore been the custom. ‘To sum the whole 
yellow pine situation up it was never in better condi- 
tion than at the present time. 

* * * 

Those who are in a position to know say that the 
demand for white pine was never as heavy as it is now 
for this season of the year.. Orders from the retail 
country trade are coming in in bunches for quick ship- 
ment and this is indicative of a large amount of build- 
ing going on. The general complaint is that it is almost 
an impossibility to get anything like prompt shipments. 
This is caused by the fact that stocks of white pine 
are badly assorted. The difficulty in getting the logs 
down to mills on the various streams, owing to the lack 
of water, has been one of the factors in the decrease 
in the output to a certain extent, but the drives are 
now on the move and this will go a good ways to 
lessen the present stringency in the white pine market. 
There is an inclination on the part of the manufacturers 
to advance the list in some instances and a slight one 
may be looked for at almost any time. 

* * * 

The Pacific coast woods are still enjoying great activ- 
ity, but prices have remained the same. ‘The majority 
of the mills are filled with orders that will keep them 
going for an indefinite period and the supply is fully 
equal to the demand. An order for 3,000,000 feet of 
Oregon lumber has been placed by the government for 
shipment to Manila and several big shipments have 
been made to Australia and South Africa. There has 
been a great deal of complaint on the part of the 
manufacturers that while they can get all the orders 
they want the margin of profit is very small. This 
has been attributed to the steady increase in the num- 
ber of mills that are being put into operation and the 
aggregate output keeps pace with the demand. 

* * * 

In hardwoods the demand shows a continued improve- 
ment, but there is considerable difficulty in filling orders 
for certain classes of dry stock, which, owing to the 
grudging and yet steady manner in which consumers 
have been buying since the beginning of the year, are 
almost depleted, and the buyer is oftentimes forced to 
take stuff which has not been on the sticks sixty days 
and the dry kilns are brought into use to a greater extent 
than usual. The feeling, however, is that the demand 
should be heavier at this time than it is, but taking 
all in all the season’s outlook is better than for the 
same period last year. Ash and plain oak are in fairly 
good demand, but the latter is hard to get, only a few 
of the hardwood dealers are able to increase their sup- 
ply and it is practically up to the southwest to ti'! 
wants in this direction as the shipments coming from 
the north bring but little in. There is also a marked 
demand for cherry and chestnut, both of which have 
been far below the requirements for some time past. 
Values remain stationary and no immediate advance is 
looked for. 

* * * 

North Carolina pine is holding its own with no change 
in the list. There appears to be an excellent demand for 
dressed lumber but a rather light call for rough, which is 
ruling dull. All of the mills are overstocked with orders 
for dressed stock, with no immediate hope for any bet- 
terment. of the situation in this respect. Large orders 


have been booked during the past week for export and 
shippers report they can get list for the better grades 
with no trouble whatever. 

* * * 

The demand for poplar continues and the market is 
exceptionally strong, holding up better than anything 
on the list. Stocks at the mills are increasing and 
offerings are far more liberal than at any time during 
the season, with firsts and seconds as first choice, bust 
common and culls are comparatively quiet. Stocks of 
squares appear to be very light and very few good 
assortments are on hand. 

* * * 

Activity in building lines has necessarily had _ its 
effect on mill work, and manufacturers both in the east 
and west have a fair amount of orders in hand, but it 


‘is claimed that the amount of business to come later 


in the season will be much larger. Stock is being 
secured more readily than for some time past and 
prices remain firm. Box factories report a good business 
and a prospect of a much better supply of box lumber 
than has heretofore been the case. 


Northern Pine. 


Demand continues at high pressure in the local yard 
trade, the volume seldom having been as heavy at this 
stage of the season either in city or country. Those 
who make a business of shipping to the country retail 
trade say that they are in receipt of orders constantly, 
many of them being urgent and demonstrative of a large 
building demand throughout the tributary territory. A 
large proportion of the demand is for the erection of 
dwelling houses, which are being built in large num- 
bers in town and city, the general prosperity of the coun- 
try evidently proving an inspiration to both large and 
small investors. Inquiries continue to arrive in abun- 
dance and the demand all summer is likely to be con- 
stant and heavy. 

The increased movement of lumber in the city is shown 
by the fact that from January 1 to June 8 there had 
been an increase of 123,500,000 feet in the quantity of 
lumber received at this port over 1900 in the corre- 
sponding period. Shipments, however, increased but a 
little more than 28,000,000 feet, which is good evidence 
that the local consumption is far heavier than a year 
ago. This fact, however, had already been brought out 
by the large increase in the number of city building 
permits issued, to say nothing of the vastly increased 
quantity of building under way and which is visible 
to even the most casual observer, 

That pine lumber is scarce is a point that has been 
brought forcibly to the attention of many retail and 
wholesale dealers of late. One of the most prominent 
retailers in Illinois recently stated that never in ali 
his experience as a lumberman had he seen a time 
when it was so difficult to purchase the sort of lumber 
that he wanted for anything like reasonably prompt de- 
livery. Many others have testified to the same effect, so 
that it seems that the complaint is general. The fact 
of the matter is that dry stocks of white pine are and 
have been scarce and poorly assorted, but doubtless the 
stringency will be relieved as soon as some of the new 
cut gets in shipping condition, which will be within the 
next week or two, after which possibly our retail friends 
may find that they can procure what they want with- 
out the difficulty they now encounter. 

As to prices, there is always more or less uncertainty, 
but this season the indications all point towards steadi- 
ness if not an advance, Lately reports have come to 
hand that the Wisconsin and Minnesota mills were get- 
ting ready to advance their prices and that the an- 
nouncement would shortly be promulgated. ‘The ad- 
vance will not be a heavy one, but it will be strictly 
in keeping with the short supply of stock and the ex- 
traordinary demand everywhere visible. 

Several cargoes of hemlock have arrived during the 
week, but scarcely any pine is coming forward for sale 
on this market, although receipts of stocks sold prior to 
shipment continue heavy. Hemlock is bringing about 
the same price as heretofore quoted, namely $9.25 to 
$9.50 and is apparently in fair request, although occa- 
sionally a cargo sells rather slow. Cedar shingles are 
scarce and strong and there are few offered. Prices 
for water shipment are unchanged at $2,35 for 10-inch 
and $2.25 for 8-inch. ‘There is a heavy demand for 
lath and green or partially dry stock is selling by rail 
at $3.25 to $3.35 for No. 1 white pine. Lake freights 
are firm and bottoms rather scarce. 








RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 8. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 


1901 ..sseeccceeecceeeeccceccscocceses sevees cesee+D1,003,000 6,092, 








1 SagdaneseN StebeevusceresTeansnscceeeeee Tne 
pos rR EE 
DROID << 609 dds sisivkeea'snescdecdvess sozecsteereee 
(SS RRR gE ENG ANP NS IONS FAG: ole 930,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN 1 to JUNE 8, INCLUSIVE. 
SHINGLES 
1091 .. 103, 149.000 
1900 122, 136,000 
Increase ...... Sceceuen veces ssce cecenses SEBOEE.COO 
PODIUM a alevecki case ities ettole ae or iaee 18 987,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 8. 
LUMBER. SHINGLE 
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I 6550.n ences. coasdetny eececntsieeen, ere 
NCUA keviwicdtctinebececcbiencenece 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JUNE 8, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
rer  ' my 
DEITITIEITID 340,619.00 103, 126,000 


9,014,000 


615,000 






TCTOBBO oo sec cccecccces coscccccccccecceess 90,019,000 
DOCTOAEE 00.0. 0052 cocccees coes cece cccccccece 
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Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the 
week ending June 8, 1901, for which permits were issued 
were as follows: 


CLASS. No. Total Value. 
$1,000 and under $ 5,000........ 64 $139,000 
5,000 and under 10,000........ 16 106,150 
10,000 and under 25,000........ 14 218,000 
25,000 and under 50,000........ 5 167,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........ 3 195,000 
M. O. Hull, 2-story brick residence 1 100,000 


$925,150 
973,300 


TRS rah bnnene en itae kee 1038 
Totals for preceding week.... 101 


“cvc—uouo—r—r——rrs 


Minneapolis, Minn. Although June is generally con- 
sidered a dull month in the white pine lumber trade 
this year is proving an exception and the volume of 
receipts and shipments at this point shows little if any 
decrease from May. This condition is so unusual that 
manufacturers who are giving careful attention to the 
subject are already talking of slight advances in the 
list prices in the near future. This is particularly true 
of the Wisconsin valley manufacturers who seem to 
think that dimension and some other descriptions com- 
monly required should be on a higher basis. In support 
of their position manufacturers who believe that the 
market should be advanced point to the fact that the 
volume of business done during May was the greatest in 
the history of the northwest and also to the fact that 
hemlock lumber, which is in favor in this section of 
the country, has recently been slightly advanced. Should 
the yellow pine manufacturers decide to advance prices 
this week at their meeting in St. Louis there is no 
question but that some of the white pine men would 
endeavor to secure a meeting of the joint price list 
committee within a short time for the purpose of 
urging an immediate advance in their lines. No such 
meeting has yet been called, however, and there are 
many conservative manufacturers who are opposed to 
advancing prices until they feel it is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

a conditions in the northwest are conducive to a 
heavy business in white pine. Owing to the recent 
heavy rains crop conditions appear most excellent today 
and business men who have been more or less timid 
through the spring about expanding their business inter- 
ests are now making extensive improvements in their 
properties and are contemplating additional buildings to 
be erected during the summer and fall. Building activ- 
ity everywhere continues unabated. 

Logging operations are being conducted under the 
most encouraging conditions and there is now no ques- 
tion but that the mills at this point can operate through- 
out the entire season without interruption. Local mills 
are running at their capacity and, as indicated in 
another column, the production at Minneapolis this 
year promises to be the largest on record. The total 
log receipts at Minneapolis by rail during the week, on 
the basis of 6,000 feet to the car, were 2,766,000 feet. 

The table of receipts and shipments during the past 
week at this point is as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 

Day. Feet. leet. 
WeOGRGRGRY «occ ices assivcce 255,000 1,860,000 
TRMPIGRT v.60 sctedewseos'e 285,000 1,755,000 
>, . PRS reer ree 285,000 1,725,000 
BUGOGEGRS 5 cceccceccesceass 660,000 2,595,000 
DE ics acces cneanes 435,000 1,275,000 
TORUEET: é cascdvccveeesawe 180,000 1,335,000 
Totals for week........ 2,100,000 10,545,000 
Totals last week.......2,295,000 12,150,000 
EWONGOED 6s 6x uy is 6 469.00% 195,000 1,605,000 


Totals same week last year. .1,335,000 9,300,000 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The largest volume of busi- 
ness transacted by white pine dealers at this market 
during any week this season was booked during last 
week. Dealers say that the shipment of about 9,000,- 
000 feet of lumber to eastern points of consumption by 
the Erie canal was equaled by rail shipments, which 
means that the amount of white pine forwarded from 
the Tonawandas last week was only 7,000,000 less than 
that received by vessel. The recent advance in prices 
on some of the poorer grades is being maintained and 
from present indications is likely to prevail for a long 
period. 

Saginaw Valley. The white pine market is feature- 
less. The transactions are largely for stock cut else- 
where. Some dealers are not buying any, having loaded 
up during the winter and spring and their stocks are 
now coming forward. One tow from Midland, Ont., with 
1,610,000 feet came in yesterday. The stock being cut 
here is mixed in character and the pine generally con- 
tracted for, although two or three concerns will have 
several million feet of choice white pine for the market 
later on. The market is firm. Good lumber is worth 
a little more money and there is none too much of it 
offering. There is no change in quotations. The yard 
trade is steady and satisfactory without exception, so 
far as reported. Dealers are in good spirits and the 
volume of business is large. Stocks are broken but 
lumber is being brought in to replenish supplies. 

Tee 


Boston, Mass. Stocks of white pine are very low 
and sold ahead. Prices are held strong on pretty 
much all grades; now and then a surplus amount BP and 
of the lower grades is developed, which causes a tem- 
porary falling off in price on that one item. But in 
the main this market has never seen the time when prices 
were more uniformly steady and high. Mixed cars are 
iereasingly hard to get, stocks of all kinds being 
badly broken and depleted. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The opinion is freely expressed by 
leading dealers that there is more demand for good 


lumber than the supply will meet. The asking price 
on the better grades at saw mill points advanced about 
$2 from last fall and dealers are unable to see how 
this market is going on with the old price in face of 
such an increase. There is some increase of stock now 
and it will continue to increase right along, for demand 
for lake tonnage is good and receipts are at least fair, 
though the late opening will be felt for some time. 





Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. The season when drops in prices have 
been predicted for spruce is now at hand, and no such 
drop has materialized. It may be quite possible that 
here and thére orders may be taken as the summer 
advances at slight concessions from the established 
base price, but so far no good reason can be found 
for anything like a drop in the general price list. If 
we succeed in getting through the summer on an even 
keel, so far as spruce is concerned, it will go far 
toward bolstering the entire market and paving the 
way for a brisk, snappy summer’s campaign and insure 
good fall business. The spruce mills “down east” and 
in Vermont and New Hampshire are busy sawing on 
orders, with everything sold well ahead. 








Bangor, Me. During the recent scarcity of tonnage 
freights to Boston advanced to $2 a thousand, but now 
they have dropped back to the rate formerly prevailing 
and which is likely to continue for the summer—$1.75 
a thousand. While business on the Penobscot cannot be 
described as brisk, still there is a fair volume of trade, 
and prices as quoted for the last few weeks are such 
as to allow a fair profit on the better qualities of spruce, 
$18.50 being paid in New York for 10 and 12-inch, ran- 
dom lengths, 





New York City. There appears to be little change in 
the satisfactory conditions prevailing in this market 
as regards both the Adirondack stock and that which 
hails from Bangor way. There is a fair call, and from 
$17 to $19.50 is the price by boat for the usual log 
run, mill culls out, with car prices about $1 more. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is a strong demand for West 
Virginia spruce and the mills are busy filling orders. 
Increased inquiry from New York territory is noted. 
The prices are unaltered and continue firm at the old 
list. 





North Tonawanda. N. Y. The new cut is being mar- 
keted at the Tonawandas and it is no longer difficu't to 
get mixed orders shipped. In a few instances manu- 
facturers are reported to be a little anxious to move 
their product. With rare exceptions there has been no 
tendency lately on the part of the wholesaler to cut 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The scarcity of white cedar shingles still 
prevails in this market and prices are steadily firming 
up and will probably show a slight advance soon. In 
fact some of the dealers say that they are already able 
to get 5 cents more for stock that they are able to move 
immediately as compared with a month ago. Telegraph 
and telephone poles are in good request as are also ties, 
for which lately some extensive contracts have been 
effected for steam and electric railway construction. 
There is a decided improvement in the inquiry for white 
cedar posts, with indications in favor of better prices if 
it keeps up. Cedar operators in the northwest have 
recently advanced their price on shingles 5 cents, an 
advance fully justified by the scarcity of the product. 











Minneapolis, Minn. The feature of the cedar market 
at present is the firm tone to the price of white cedar 
shingles. On account of the advanced price of red cedars 
the demand for white cedar shingles has been unusually 
large and values have been firm since early in the season. 
The market for posts and poles still continues fairly 
active although business is not expected to be large at 
this time of the year. Handlers are attending to ship- 
ments and few large sales have been reported during the 
week. Values remain unchanged and are well main- 
tained. 





North Tonawanda. N. Y. The scarcity of lath con- 
tinues no longer, a number of firms having received large 
quantities by vessel last week. They are being disposed 
of rapidly as the market was entirely out of them and 
consumers hereabouts were anxiously awaiting their ar- 
rival. Sales of lath and shingles last week were much 
heavier than for some time, and the latter are reported 
scarce again, although a large quantity of them were 
received by vessel during the initial month of naviga- 
tion. Prices are very stiff on both of these items. The 
sale of posts lately has not been as large as for several 
months previous. Telegraph and telephone poles are 
selling equally as well as a year ago. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The hardwood trade is concededly not up to 
the mark as compared with other departments of the 
lumber industry, but nevertheless theré is a good gen- 
eral demand and values now seem to be actually: hard- 


ening. Every little while a report comes from some 
quarter that this wood or that wood is searce and that 
prices are somewhat improved in consequence. On the 
other hand there are still quite a number of varieties 
of stock that are easy to obtain and at low priees; so 
that the improvement reported is not yet general over 
the entire list. It is evident, however, from the gist 
of trade gossip that the big consumers are buying more 
heavily and generally than they have been for some 
time past and that to say the least there has been no 
backward step taken in the volume of business trans- 
acted. The majority of reports at hand are favorable 
and are looking toward a decidedly improved footing 
throughout the entire industry. 

A scarcity of basswood is announced in many direc- 
tions. The new cut is just beginning to come in, but it 
is yet hardly dry enough for many special uses, and bone 
dry stock is reported hard to obtain. This has induced 
more or less firmness in basswood prices and those who 
have well assorted stocks of basswood in their yards 
wre correspondingly benefited. 

The oak market is decidedly active, especially plain- 
sawed oak, in which both white and red are moving in 
excellent volume, with the preference in favor of the red. 
Quarter-sawed white oak is selling well, but not up to 
the expectations of holders, and prices show no reéovery 
of the lost ground. Car oak is in active request with 
sales in the neighborhood of $22. 

The efforts being made by manufacturers of Michi- 
gan maple to unify their interests is likely to be produc- 
tive of results which may be reflected in better prices 
later on. Nothing definite has been accomplished thus 
far, however, and meanwhile all kinds of prices are re- 
ported from $5 to $7 for culls, $10 to $12 for common 
and $15 to $17 for firsts and seconds. 

St. Louis, Mo. It must be admitted that practically 
the same old story of trade inactivity must be sent 
forth from this market and the chances seem to be 
that June will end up with no more having been accom- 
plished in the way of trade improvement than was 
accomplished during May. Business has some volume 
to it as a matter of course, but the demand is not in 
the least aggressive and sales are only made after 
energetic drumming. For the most part the consumers 
in the territory supplied through the St. Louis market 
are either already stocked with as much lumber as 
they need at the present time or are only buying what 
they need for immediate use. St. Louis houses have 
had so many men on the road since the first of the 
year that it is not to be wondered at that the con- 
sumers have an idea that there is no necessity to stock 
up and that they will easily be able to secure all the 
lumber they may need without increasing their holdings. 
It is reported that there is more trading with the inter- 
ior finish people than earlier in the month and the fact 
that an increasing number of factories are being reduced 
to a hand to mouth basis is tending to increase the 
business to some extent, but the gain in the volume 
of business is too light to cause much stir. 

As to local conditions, the planing mill strike oper- 
ates serious'y toward decreasing the volume of 
business, despite the fact that only two of the mills 
have closed down. The furniture people are in a very 
independent position because of their large stocks and 
do not feel the necessity of buying anything which is 
not cheap. There is no desire on the part of anyone 
to buy low grade lumber and an effort has to be made 
to dispose of that which is green. The wholesale yards 
are buying whatever they need to fill out their stocks 
and some of them are in the market rather heavily, 
having allowed their stocks to run down so as to take 
advantage of the cheap offerings. . The indications are 
that St. Louis stocks will be in excellent shape when 
the fall trade sets in. Receipts are still light because 
of the fact that no inducements in the way of satis- 
factory prices are offered. 

Cottonwood is still probably the weakest sister on 
the market and no sales of any consequence have been 
consummated this month. Prices are very low, ranging 
from $12.50 to $13.50 and there is no call even at these 
quotations. The box people are not well supplied with 
stock, but they are not buying and none of the other 
consumers are in the market. 

There are large offerings of sap gum at the present 
time by those of the southern mills which are cutting on 
large foreign orders for 3x9 red paving stock, but the 
local demand is such that little of this is finding a 
market. Clear red is going into some of the yards, but 
not in large enough quantities to cause comment. The 
furniture people and the tobacco box people, who are 
the large local consumers, are nicely supplied with 
stock and are not buying with any freedom. 

In oak there is some call for heavy thicknesses in 
plain white but thick red is a drug on the market. 
One-inch red and white are rather strong and are 
bringing good prices, but only the upper grades are 
moving. In quartered stock red is slow, a local dealer 
having a lot now in the city which he cannot market 
at $30 and $20. The yards are all full of it and 
the country demand is not such that there is any neces- 
sity for laying in more of it. Quartered white is mov- 
ing easily but it takes nicely manufactured lumber to 
bring good prices. 

As to ash. hickory, popfr and the ‘other hardwoods 
handled in this market there is little to say. Poplar 
is strong in the upper grades and good sauares will 
sell. Ash is weak, the market beine full of it. Hick- 
ory is easy sale in both lumber and wagon stock and 
there is a market for much more than is coming in. 





Boston, Mass. The average movement of the hard- 
wood market is very quiet, but in the main fairly sat- 
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isfactory, provided one is not troubled with an ambi- 
tion to soar. There is always some lumber of the 
various kinds and grades being asked for, and prices 
for what there is are held up very satisfactorily. There 
is nothing which could be called “softness” in values, 
although some lines of hardwoods do not find a partic- 
ularly ready market. This is specially true of quar- 
tered oak, which seems, temporarily at least, to have 
lost its hold upon the esteem of the building world. 
Nothing else seems to have come in to take its place, 
however, so its votaries have come to the conclusion 
that a little patient waiting will see more of the old 
time snap and action. In spite of a very spiritless 
demand the value holds up. No great amount of sur- 
plus stock is offering, and what there is sells on its 
merits, the best bringing in the vicinity of $63, down 
to $58. Plain oak is very strong, and a demand that 
can be called lively, by comparison at least, has devel- 
oped; $39 to $41 seems to be about the going price, 
though rumors of large sales at lower figures are rife. 
Ash, both white and brown, shows quite an unusual 
amount of life. White ash brings $43 for l-inch and 
%48 for 14-inch and 14-inch. Brown ash is selling at 
$38 to $40 for l-inch. For maple $27 to $29 buys good 
l-inch stock. Basswood moves quietly and without 
change. 

New York City. Things are rather quiet in the build- 
ing line and demand for hardwoods seems to be the first 
thing to feel the fact that many retailers have stocked 
up freely. Neither quartered nor plain oak is in good 
call; ash is in abundant supply here and at the mills 
and the only thing for which there seems to be a demand 
is poplar in culls and squares. The latter are very scarce. 
Quotations: Quartered, $59 to $62; plain, $36 to $39. 
Poplar, $38 to $40; ash, $37 to $40. 

eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. Most hardwoods are quiet, with no par- 
ticular prospect of improvement right away. There is 
a fair movement of everything and no urgent demand 
for anything unless it be chestnut, which has been scarce 
for a long time. The demand for the scarce woods like 
cherry continues and is likely to remain in excess of 
the supply right along. Oak is so hard to get and the 
reports from oak producing centers are so disappoint- 
ing that it can hardly be possible that the trade will let 
the consumer take control of the situation. As a rule 
hardwood dealers are doing all they can to increase their 
supply of oak, but only a few of them are able to accom- 
plish much in that direction. There is a good supply 
of Michigan hardwood coming in now, but there is of 
course no white oak with it, so that the southwest has 
to be drawn on very freely and almost entirely for the 
best stock in that line. One dealer reports that he is 
getting $55 for inch quartered. There is no particular 
change in the condition of the minor hardwood trade. 





Philadelphia, Pa. As usual, red oak, chestnut, 
cherry and cypress have the call, all being in good de- 
mand at unchanged values. There is a feeling in some 
quarters that the all around demand for the hardwoods 
should be brisker at this time than it is. But the 
hardwood season will be later this year than last and 
the holders of dry stocks are pretty sure to move all 
of it to advantage. 





Baltimore, Md. ‘The volume of business done here 
is restricted. Out of town the demand is more active, 
but values have not yet advanced materially and pur- 
chases are made for immediate requirements only. The 
furniture manufacturers are not in the market to any 
extent, and other consumers also hold back, the whole 
trade being characterized by a feeling of expectancy and 
doubt. Exports, though of fair volume, give little satis- 
faction in point of returns. Some shippers confine them- 
selves almost entirely to the filling of old contracts 
and will refrain from bidding for new business until the 
conditions shall have become more favorable. 

ere 

New Orleans, La.From the standpoint of the exporter 
the hardwood market continues overworked. The orders 
booked are few and far between and there is little 
money in them, despite the fact that tonnage is plenti- 
ful and ocean freight rates are still going down. The 
domestic market is in far better shape than the foreign. 
At home there is a much better feeling noticeable as the 
summer advances, as regards both lumber and staves. 
Prices are firming up and on some items the advances 
are very gratifying. Reports from the interior are 
uniformly encouraging, and the good crop outlook is 
playing its part in the revival of trade talk. There 
is an idea prevalent that large consumers are lightly 
stocked, and that when forced to place their orders 
they will come with more or less of a rush. 


—eTOoraorns 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand is still good and shows indi- 
cations of continued improvement, while the difficulties 
encountered in filling orders for certain classes of dry 
lumber are becoming more marked. By reason of the 
hand to mouth buying which has prevailed since the 
first of the year, dry stocks are almost depleted, and 
it occasionally happens that buyers in order to get 
their wants supplied have to take lumber which has 
been on sticks only sixty days. Ash, plain oak and 
cypress are still in good demand, while dealers who 
handle poplar are well satisfied with the conditions. 
The market for quartered white oak is still somewhat 
restricted, yet the demand is fully up to the supply 
of dry stock. The cottonwood market is still drooping 
without any indications of the situation being relieved. 


eee? 


Saginaw Valley. The hardwood lumber trade is not 
having the flourishing conditions that characterize pine. 


The demand for stocks is sluggish and prices are not 
satisfactory. Southern ash and oak are said to be cut- 
ting into the eastern trade and in maple and birch 
there is not as much doing as dealers would be pleased 
to note. There is more than enough stock available 
for existing demands. 

Pittsburg, Pa. The demand for hardwoods is on the 
increase, especially for plain and quartered oak and 
bridge timbers. Poplar has evidenced a popularity at 
strong prices. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. The movement of hemlock in this market 
remains fully as active as it has been at any time this 
spring as far as rail shipments are concerned, but cargo 
stock is rather slow in consequence of the heavy receipts 
since the opening of navigation. The extraordinary 
demand and high prices for pine, however, has been in- 
strumental in holding up hemlock prices and it is not 
likely that there will be any downward tendency for 
the present. On the contrary, there are some who who 
predict better figures for hemlock in both rail and water 
shipments in the near future. The Wisconsin manufac- 
turers report a splendid trade and believe that their 
recently advanced quotations will hold without difficulty. 


——eaeaeaena 


Buffalo, N. Y. Leading dealers —_ a slackening 
off in demand lately. There is considerable new Mich- 
igan hemlock coming in, but the Pennsylvania men affect 
not to take any notice of it, always saying that it is 
inferior to their stock. There is no change in the price 
and none appears to be looked for. The demand is 
fairly good. 

New York City. <A fairly good demand is noted, with 
prices regular and firm at the old base of $14.50 on 
sizes and $15 on boards. Dry stocks are rapidly dimin- 
ishing. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. There is a good demand for 
hemlock at this market. The first stock of the season 
to arrive here came in last week and considerable more 
is due. The arrival of Michigan hemlock has already 
made an impression on prices, a slight decline being re- 
ported. Little of the hemlock that arrived last week 
remains to be disposed of, consumers buying it in much 
larger quantities than usual. Some forwarders shipped 
out as high as three canal boat loads to single pur- 
chasers last week, all for eastern delivery. Conditions 
are favorable for a large volume of business during the 
greater part of the season. Local dealers say that those 
who are able to do so will purchase in cargo lots for 
there is considerable to be gained over the prices that 
they would have to pay for Pennsylvania hemlock in 
carload lots and assorted stock. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Hemlock is being called for in 
greater quantity as the season advances and dealers can- 
not always find it easy to fill ‘the requirements. The 
demand is just about equal to the output and visible 
supply in this state and West Virginia, and it is said 
there will not be much stock left over by winter. The 
market is being held up to the latest quotations given 
in these columns. 





Pittsburg, Pa. The demand continues steady, with a 
well maintained price list. A concerted effort on the 
part of the wholesalers has kept the price on a firm 
basis but there is little likelihood of any advance in 
the near future. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. There is still a vast amount of business 
doing in poplar in this market and vicinity, but stocks 
at the mills and in the yards are evidently more plen- 
tiful than they were, as offerings are considerably 
more liberal than earlier in the year. There is a first 
rate demand for firsts and seconds, but according to 
the best reports not so much inquiry for common and 
cull as there was. Squares are in excellent request 
and stocks of these appear to be'light, although there 
are one or two good assortments on hand among the 
local yards. 





~_croorreesesas" 


Boston, Mass. Good poplar is very strong, probably 
holding up better than anything else on the list. The 
demand is good from the yards and finish mills at $38 
to $40, the great majority of sales of fine stock prob- 
ably falling between these two figures. Thicker stock 
brings $2 more. Good logs, according to all reports from 
the south, are scarce, and the woods are being cut 
into and stripped much more carefully than has been 
the case heretofore. This fact brings out an unusually 
large proportion of common and culls, and these are 
not absorbed quite as readily as the better grades and 
are something more of a drug on the market. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The market is exceptionally 
strong, the amount of business transacted exceeding that 
done at any time this season. The only thing that seems 
to mar the poplar trade is the indifferent way some of 
the manufacturers have of filling their orders lately 
by not giving them the prompt attention they require. 
Owing to the distance of the local market from the 
producing points this is an important feature to the 
trade. 
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Southern Pine. 





Chicago. The numerous yellow pine mill represent- 
atives in this market have a common report to make 
regarding the strength of the current trade and prices 
and the good prospects for future business. The demand 
continues unusually active for almost everything on 
the list, with a strong inquiry for anything in the 
shape of car material. Sales of yard stock throughout 
the retail territory are heavy and most of the mills 
are considerably behind their orders on everything? in 
that line. Rift sawed flooring is scarce and some mills 
will not consider orders for present delivery for tliat 
class of material. Reports from every section of ‘he 
southwestern manufacturing district are without excep- 
tion highly favorable, although the demand is weaker 
in spots; but this is virtually made up by an increased 
call from other parts of the country. tqpo! 

Prices do not show any great amount of chaf'! 
but the drift of sentiment is for no higher vafifes 
at present. On the contrary a few occasional cuts ‘re 
reported where a mill man has some surplus of s.9ck 
he desires to move. As a rule, however, values ‘Are 
fairly well maintained and on some items, as bef>re 
remarked, are as strong as they ever have been. 

Stocks at the mills are unusually light for this sea- 
son of the year and with the present volume of busi- 
ness keeping up there is little likelihood that the mills 
will be in a condition to meet the fall trade satisfac- 
torily. Buyers, however, are taking time by the fore- 
lock in getting in orders for fall stock early, in antici- 
pation of the usual car shortage. This is a feature 
which is likely to be quite marked during the entire 
summer, 

Se 


St. Louis, Mo. Reports of the local wholesalers are 
to the effect that sales of yellow pine are slightly better 
than they were ten days ago and the reason given for 
this is that there is less uncertainty as to the crops 
in the St. Louis territory than there was at that time. 
Corn is still in doubt, this being its delicate period, 
but wheat, according to the government and other 
reports, is in better shape than at this time last year. 
The fruits are also in excellent condition and there 
seems to be no possible chance now that there can be 
other than a very heavy yield in all farm products 
with the possible exception of oats. The effect of these 
favorable reports upon the retail dealers is very marked 
and the majority of them are again in the market for 
lumber about as heavily as at any time during the 
spring. The belief prevails in this market, and it is 
borne out by reports from traveling salesmen, t 
almost the same condition of shortage exists among 
the retail dealers as with the mills and, this being the 
case, there cannot be other than a brisk business during 
the whole summer. A big line yard man was in the 
city this week and made the statement that all of his 
yards would place their orders for fall stock during 
the present month instead of waiting until August or 
September as heretofore. He says he has several reasons 
for this action, the main ones of which are that he 
believes prices will advance quite materially by fall 
and that he is afraid of any delays which might be 
oceasioned by the annual car shortage. The local whole- 
salers take a decidedly roseate view of the situation 
and are not inclined to quote prices in competition with 
those who are making slight concessions in order to 
move items which they happen to have in excess. 

A local office sent an inquiry down to the mills last 
week seeking to obtain the views of the manufacturers 
as to the present situation and the outlook and sixty- 
five replies from the largest operators were received, 
These showed conclusively that there is even more 
strength at that end of the line than in the wholesale 
centers and that a sufficient number of orders are alréady 
on the books to keep the shipping department busy for 
three weeks to a month. Inquiries are good and orders 
are coming in in fair volume. Stocks are still slightly 
decreasing and there is less lumber on hand by about 
25 percent than on January 1. Some _ people report 
that the March 5 list is being cut in a few instances, 
but well maintained on the whole, and the majority 
recommended that no steps be taken toward changing 
that list. The opinion as to the outlook was almost 
unanimous that it is very good and the whole situation 
is regarded as exceptionally good for this season of the 
ear, fe 
. The committee on values of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting in this city 
yesterday at which an advance of 50 cents was made 
on all grades of edge grain flooring, both grades of finish, 
casing and base and window and door jambs. A list 
was issued effective June 11. 


—ern 


Kansas City, Mo. The yellow pine situation as 
viewed at this point shows no discouraging features. If 
there is anything to cause worry, it is the probability 
of the inability of manufacturers to make delivery 
promptly enough to satisfy their customers, especially 
during the fall rush. Stocks show no improvement 
either as to size or assortment, and are probably In 
worse shape today than ever before in the history of the 
business. The constant demand has hindered the manu- 
facturers in any efforts they have made to better assort 
their piles, and at this time the mills without excep- 
tion have enough orders on hand to keep them going 
until July. The manufacturers will go into the fal 
season with light and broken stocks, and at the time 
when prompt shipments will be in greatest demand, 
there will be a lack of cars fully as. serious as last fall. 

Orders are coming in with more freedom than usual at 
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this season, and there is a steady inquiry from all parts 
of the territory, indicating that there will be a good vol- 
ume of trade clear through the month. Concessions 
from regular prices are limited almost entirely to spe- 
cials listing certain items which it is desirable to move, 
and these specials usually find ready purchasers. Regu- 
lar yard stock orders are not being accepted at less than 
list as a rule, and prices are strong, with every indica- 
tion of continued firmness, 





New Orleans, La. Yellow pine is more than holding 
its own. The demand is keeping up remarkably well 
anc prices are holding up strongly. There is nothing 
feverish about the market, either. Manufacturers are 
con:enting themselves with asking for their product 
whet they think it is worth, and no more. The values 
are bona fide, and there will be no slump in prices. 
Business continues to come in from all sources. The 
export trade is good, yard orders are coming in well, 
* tte the fact that the farmer is in his field at this 

of the year, and the call for car material is 
un: ated. All of the mills in this section continue 
to run to their full capacity, but they are making no 
heaiway in building up their stocks. Stocks are, in 
fact, very low and badly broken. Most of the mills 
h enough orders still on hand to run them well 
on »nto July, and they will enter into the fall trade 
with stocks none too large. 

New York City. There are many inquiries and quite 
a lot of southern pine is being moved, though some 
dealers will not handle it at the prices. It is felt that 
the cyclone season is at hand and that it will hardly pay 
to take orders and take chances as well on shipments 
from the south. Of course, the tendency of freights 
is now upward. Better conditions are looked for before 
long. Cargo prices, ordinary sizes, $18 to $19; sched- 
ules, $21 to $23. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is fair and with greater 
stability in the market. The wharf dealers experience 
some shading of the price due to the low offerings made 
by a wharf firm that is closing out, but the price at 
large is fairly well held up to the basis. 








North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. With the exception of edge box, 
which is extremely dull, this stock is all that could 
be hoped for. Edge box is down to $10 and $10.50, 
while stock box is scarce at good figures, and there is 
an excellent demand for the dressed stock. No. 1 floor- 
ing ‘js quoted at $21 and No. 2 at $18 to $18.50. 
Rough iumber of the better grades is also in fair demand 
at good prices. 








Philadelphia, Pa. The upper grades are moving well 
at the usual prices. Box grades move slowly and stocks 
held here are amp'e for the requirement. There seems 
to be an impression in the south that these grades are 
stiffening up here on a better demand, but this is not 
so. Some holders of the lumber are finding it difficult 
to keep up the market to where it legitimately should 
rest, 





Boston, Mass. The North Carolina pine market for 
dressed lumber holds strong and firm, with a good 
working demand from the yard and all sources, and 
prices hold without fluctuation. Stocks are easily sold 
at the top figure and the yards are buying freely and 


without fear of the future. On rough lumber conditions , 


are a little different, and now and then one sees indi- 
cations of something like price cutting. This would 
seem but natural, in view of the tremendously heavy 
cargoes coming to this port. 

Baltimore, Md. Fairly large quantities of lumber 
are moving and the better grades bring relatively good 
prices. This applies to kiln dried North Carolina pine, 
Nos. 1 and 2, the most peculiar feature of the situation 
being that dressed stocks command a better market than 
rough boards. All the planing mills are taxed to their 
full capacity and some are running in double shifts. Even 
then orders cannot always be promptly filled, and some 
firms have adopted the precaution of declining to com- 
mit themselves as to time of delivery. Box lumber and 
all other air dried classifications continue quiet, with 
stocks large and values depressed. In fact, there has 
perhaps never been a time so favorable for the planing 
mill men, who can buy rough stocks at low figures and 
get excellent terms for their output. The receipts re- 
cently have not been of exceptional proportions. Reduced 
values have developed a tendency to dyold back with 


shipments, and the wholesome effect of this course is 


already beginning to be felt. Builders and yardmen 
are buying with moderate freedom, and the outlook is in 
the main promising, 





Norfolk, Va. There was considerable movement in 
May. One of the largest concerns in this section had the 
heaviest business in its experience last month. There is 
a remarkable improvement in dressed lumber. All the 
planing mills are overstocked with orders. Prices on 
Tough stock are improving on account of the scarcity, 
particularly on 10-inch box. Large quantities of better 
grade lumber are being shipped to Rotterdam, Bremen 
and Antwerp. One of the large operators here advises 
that he can export all the better grades at list price with- 
out trouble. Vessel rates are readily secured at from 
$1 to $1.15 to Baltimore; $1.50 to $1.75 to Philadelphia; 
$2.15 to $2.25 to New York; $2.35 to $2.50 to sound 
points. Local yards are very busy and many plans for 
new building are made daily. ; 


Cypress. 


Chicago. Demand is not quite as active as during 
May, but mill representatives still have no complaint to 
make, as orders are more than sufficient when the de- 
pleted stocks are considered. A very fair request for 
tank lumber continues and a shortage of dry 24 and 
3-inch is still affecting prompt deliveries. Finishing 
lumber is called for to the limit of the capacity at the 
mills. A heavy call comes for clear stock from the door 
factories. 








$t. Louis, Mo. Cypress operators report that there 
is less doing than during May and the indications are 
that the next thirty days will be rather inactive when 
comparison is made with spring conditions. Some peo- 
ple are already making preparations for their fall trade 
by sending in orders for stock to be delivered during 
September or October, there being a manifest desire to 
avoid a repetition of the scarcity of stock which this 
market experienced last winter. Sales to the country are 
still brisk and there are no indications that trade will 
decrease. ‘The local planing mills are buying as freely 
as could be expected when it is considered that they 
are tussling with a strike at the present time and are 
not inclined to deal in futures until that difficulty is 
disposed of. There is more lumber from Missouri, 
Arkansas and Mississippi being offered on the market 
than at any previous time this year but this seems 
to have no effect upon the price situation, values being 
particularly firm at this time. 





Kansas City, Mo. The demand for cypress from this 
and other territory is ample to satisfy the manufactur- 
ers, who are as independent as ever on prices. They 
are not hunting for business, and offers at less than 
list are promptly turned down, as far as can be ascer- 
tained. They look for a heavy volume of business from 
this territory during the fall season, and are not at 
this time in any too good shape to take care of a big 
demand. The mills are considerably behind on orders 
with short stocks of dry lumber, and it is very doubt- 
ful if they will be able to increase their stocks to any 
extent between now and the opening of the fall season. 
Thus far this year the demand for cypress has broken 
all previous records, and it looks as if 1901 would be 
the banner year for the cypress manufacturers. 
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New York City. Demand for this stock seems to hold 
up well, though much call for it is not looked for during 
the next few months. Still, fall prospects are all that 
could be desired and dealers seem well satisfied with 
conditions confronting them. The scarcity of dry stock 
is still a feature and prices show no differences. 


OPAL III" 


Boston, Mass. Those who have dry stocks hold their 
position gloriously and find no occasion to deviate from 
the price list in any particular. The cypress situation 
has been handled with remarkable skill and foresight, 
and dealers who wield the balance of power in the 
market seem now to reap the benefits of a wise admin- 
istration. 





New Orleans, La. Business with cypress manufac- 
turers has been right up to the notch. The first five 
months of 1901 have been at least 25 percent larger 
than the first five months of 1900. Every manufac- 
turer is more than satisfied with the business he had 
been getting and with the prospects. The west has done 
more than could have been expected, Texas and Indian 
and Oklahoma Territories have kept right up to the 
notch and Illinois, Indiana and Pennsylvania, which 
have been comparatively inactive up to a few weeks 
ago, are now opening up in great shape. The east 
is just now getting alive. There is quite an improve- 
ment to be noted from New York and the New Eng- 
land states.. The volume of inquiry is heavy and actual 
business is holding up right along. Stocks, while still 
low, are getting in good shape and improving all the 
time. All of the mills have well assorted stocks and 
are shipping promptly against orders. 


Shingles. 


Kansas City, Mo. There is an abnormal demand 
for red cedar shingles in this territory for June. The 
inquiry is apparently as heavy as ever and there is 
much complaint from dealers because of serious delay 
in making shipments from the mills. Retail stocks of 
shingles are cleaned down close in many instances, and 
there are many inquiries for shingles that can be de- 
livered promptly. The supply of transit shingles has 
been limited all this season, and the dealers who can 
find transit cars are perfectly willing to pay full market 
prices. Extra *A* are higher than for years, and are 
now selling on Kansas City delivery at $2.56, an advance 
of 5 cents a thousand within the past ten days. The 
jobbers here find great difficulty in placing orders for 
prompt shipment, and are losing considerable shingle 
business in consequence. The mills do not seem to be 
making any headway on their orders, and prompt ship- 
ments will be the exception rather than the rule for some 
time to come. 


New Orleans, La. There is to be noticed a still fur- 
ther lightening of shingle orders, especially from Texas. 
While the mills have enough orders to last them for 
several weeks, they are not being crowded and there 
is little likelihood that they will have gouten straight 
before summer trade shall open. There is no change 
in prices and they will hold good for several months. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for red cedar shingles 
continues heavy and handlers are enabled to secure goods 
with great difficulty. The disposition on the part of 
coast manufacturers to demand a higher price has had 
the effect of strengthening the market at this point and 
most of the handlers are quoting a higher rate than 
one week ago. Stars are now being quoted at about $2.40 
and Clears at $2.70. The market is not firm as yet at 
the new figures but from present indications it is evi- 
dent that it will be firm at these prices within a few 
days. White cedar shingles have advanced 5 cents to 
correspond with the advance in red cedars and Stars 
are now quoted at $2.50 and Standards at $1.85. 





Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles are still climb- 
ing upward, as high as $1.75 being offered for clears, 
and the mills are filled up with orders. This is the 
highest price paid since 1892. The mills are handi- 
capped to a considerable extent by a lack of cars, 
something unusual at this time of the year. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is a new supply of red cedar 
shingles on this market and the long scarcity bids fair 
to end very soon, especially as white pines are also 
coming in at a fair rate. Though the early receipts 
appear to have gone through mostly it will no longer 
be proper to say that this market is bare of them. Prices 
are very stiff. 





Saginaw Valley. The local shingle market is active, 
with a scarcity of some grades. Stocks do not accum- 
ulate as dealers pick up the product as fast as it comes 
from the saw. Manufacturers have advanced prices 
10 and 15 cents a thousand. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. There is a good demand for lard tierces, 
but the coopers have sold ahead and are not taking 
many new contracts. They are asking $1.05 for tierces 
and are offered $1. Tierce hoops are in somewhat bet- 
ter request and are offered here at $12. The only activ- 
ity in the market seems to be in lard tierces, which 
are in strong request. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The market for cooperage ma- 
terials presents few interesting features. The factories 
are buying as occasion r tearen, but no large sales are 
reported. Prices are apparently firm at previous quo- 
tations. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Cooperage stock has not been in heavy 
receipt during the past week because of desultory buy- 
ing on the part of consumers but there are some indi- 
cations that there will be a more active market in the 
near future .The packers on the east side of the river 
are in the market for a greater number of lard tierces 
than at last writing and the belief prevails that pork 
staves will soon follow this lead. Hoops are in fair 
demand, prices ranging about $7.25 for coiled elm 
(6-foot), $7 for oak lard tierces, cooper shaved, and 
$5 for pork barrel. 





New Orleans, La. The cooperage market is, from a 
domestic standpoint, better than last week. All kinds 
of cooperage stock are in demand. Brewery stock is sell- 
ing well, and sugar stock is in more demand than it 
has been for some months. Manufacturers are well 
pleased with the outlook. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Some jobbers say that they have never 
seen the cooperage trade less active than it has been 
for some weeks. This was reported before it was known 
that the apple crop was going to be small, and now 
that such is accepted as a fact the sale of second class 
slack stock will be about impossible, for it went very 
slowly at the best. All consumers seem to agree that 

rices are going to be still lower, so they are not satis- 
hed with the reduction already made. otations: No. 
1 dry elm flour-barrel staves, $7.50 to $7.75; No. 2, 
$4.75 to $5; basswood heading, 5} to 6 cents; No. 2, 
4 to 4% cents; coiled hoops, 6-foot, $7.50 to $7.75; 
5}-foot, $4 to $4.50. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. Great activity is still the main fea- 
ture of the lumber business in this city but prices 
are not improving. All the big mills have orders far 
enough ahead to preclude for an indefinite period 
the possibility of a shut down, but these orders are 
secured on a very small margin of profit. The cause 
for the low prices is generally attributed to the steady 
increase in saw mills large and small, which in the 
aggregate turn out so much lumber that the supply 
is too nearly on even terms with the demand. The 
building boom is on all over the northwest and new 
dwellings and business houses are going up by the 
hundred in this city, making matters lively for the 
sash and door and shingle men, but there is com- 
plaint of low prices in that direction as well as 
from the others. The box factories are all running 
full time on fruit boxes, and most of them are getting 
pretty full prices. In fact this is about the only branch 
of the lumber business where there is no complaint 
of low prices. Logs are firm, with everything taken 
about as soon as it strikes the water. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - . - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - S - - 46 cents a line, 
For three weeks, . . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . ~ - 76 cents a line, 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. ‘ 


[ Wanted:Employees | 





ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
Sequined by a large manufacturer in southern territory. A 
desirable place for the right man. Applicants should give 
full particulars, age, single or married, a in plan- 
ing mill, doors and sash, and salary required. 
dress *H. 19,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—UP TO DATE RETAIL MANAGER 
For retail yellow pine business In the southwest; must be 
a -bookkeeper and a thorough business man. State salary 
wanted, experience and reference. 

Address “8S. A. L.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BILL CLERK. 
Experienced, by wholesale lumber firm. State salary, expe- 
rience and references. 
Address “J. D.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—YARD MAN. 

Strictly first class, to look after sawing and shipping in 
hemlock and hardwood yard, northern Wisconsin. argely 
hemlock. Saw 12 to 15 million annually. State wages ex- 
pected, age, experience etc. Must be strictly sober. 

ddress “H. 8,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—GENERAL MANAGER 
In sash and door factory ; one Coasoughiy posted in the manu- 
facture and selling of sash and doors and capable of taking 
entire charge of the business. To the right party will pay 
liberal salary and sell an interest if desired. Address 
ANSON-HIXON SASH & DOOR CO., Merrill, Wis. 


WANTED—A PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
Good salary for an a No. 1 man. Address 
STUART LUMBER CO., Brinson, Ga. 








WANTED-—GOOD MOULDING MACHINE MAN 
Steady employment ; wages 30 cents per hour. 
COLE MFG CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
WANTED—GOOD WOOD TURNER 
For sash and door factory; steady employment; wages 30 
cents per hour. COLE MFG, CO., Memphis, Tenn. 





WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 

Accurate estimator in lumber and mill work; also com- 
petent to handle men and machinery in a general planing 
mill. Ohio town of 15,000. 








Address K. H. L.,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN, 
WANTED. 

A man with some knowledge of the sash and door business 
to take charge of our local shipping department. Reply by 
mail to THE ROCKWELL MFG. CO., Milwaukee. 

WANTED. 


Manager for a yellow pine circular saw mill with capacity 
of 75,000 feet in 11 hours. Mill now running night and day. 
Address BOX 723, Texarkana, Ark., with references and sal- 
ary desired, 


WANTED-FOREMAN 


For small sash and door factory. Must be familiar with 
plans and competent to do all kinds of special work in hard 
and soft woods, and manage from ten to fifteen men. No one 


but a man capable of the above, with hustle and push, need 
apply. SVENCER-WICKER LUMBER CO., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
WANTED—SALESMAN TO SELL YELLOW PINE 
On commission in the states of Ohio, Indiana, northern IIli- 
nois, Minnesota and Iowa, 
Address “J. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 

Experienced in wholesale lumber office. State salary, experi- 
ence and references. 

Address “J. 6,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN, 

WANTED. 

Foreman to take charge of veneer door factory. Must be 
thoroughly competent in veneer door manufacturing, as well 
as in the kiln-drying of oak and other hardwoods. None but 
reliable, up to date man need apply. 

Address “J. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

WANTED. 

We need several first class machine men for band and 
scroll sawing, planer and moulder work. Apply at once to, or 
address, BUELL PLANING MILL CO., Dallas, Tex. 














WANTED—SHIPPING CLERK FOR PLANING MILL. 
No one need apply who is not thoroughly conversant with 
the work. Apply at once to 
BUELL PLANING MILL CO., Dallas, Tex. 


WANTED—A FOREMAN 
For a first class up-to-date yellow pine saw mill, east Mis- 
sissippi river; good town; best public school, healthy loca- 
tion. Must not be over 40 years old; not too tony to work 
and intelligent enough to be thoroughly posted in the lum- 
ber business. We want no “has beens.” ust have mechan- 
ical knowledge. The right person can get from us the best 
an in the south for such a position. 
Address “H. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLANER FOREMAN AND MACHINE MAN. 
Night position. State wages supoctes. 
PEARL RIVER LUMBER CO., Brookhaven, Miss. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR LUMBER YARD. 
Must be familiar with city business. Address, giving full 
particulars as to experience, etc., 
“H. 16,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMEN 
Everywhere to handle, on commission, best Maple and Oak 
Floorings as a side line. 

Address “C. R.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ESTIMATE CLERK. 
One having experience in wholesale lumber office. 
experience, references and salary wanted. 
Address “W.S.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








State 


WANTED—POSITION—BAND SAW FILER. 
One or two mills. Satisfaction guaranteed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “H. 1,” care of AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OPPORTUNITY. 

Young man with all-round practical business experience 
in coal mining, milling and retailing lumber, wants position 
where opportunity for advancement will be given. Habits 
correct. Strictly reliable. 

ddress “H, 7,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SITUATION 
= J experienced advertising man familiar with all details 
of office work. Good references and a hustler. 
Address “H. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
by first class band saw filer to take charge of one or two 
mills. Guarantee work. Best references. 
Address “K. C.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


DO YOU USE THEM? 

Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner, the Lumberman’s Actuary and 
the Climax Tallybook. If you don’t, send for sample pages, 
and prices; they will interest you. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, epply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber Sash and Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED-—BY PRACTICAL MILL BUILDER 
And designer, to construct your new mill or remodel your 
old one. Address 

“MILL BUILDER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO MAKE AN ENGAGEMENT 
With a first class sash and door house. [ will be at liberty 
after September 1st. Established trade in Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky. Best of business and personal references fur- 
nished. Address ‘“‘C. P,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EMPLOYMENT FOR TWO SILENT WORKERS. 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER, 

Gives the feet in one piece of each fractional size, as 14x 
1% 6 feet 6 inches long. All sizes from 1x1 up, advancing 
by % inches. 

Delivered in cloth, $2.00; in morocco, $3.00. 

THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Gives the feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and 
the amount at prices from $1 to $50 a thousand of any quan- 
tity from 1 to 26,000 feet—-results ready for use. Cut-in index. 
Delivered, in cloth binding, for $2.50; in leather, for $3.00. 
For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
815 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Wantedfumber Shingles] 
































WANTED—DRAFTSMAN 
For saw mill machinery. Give experience, references etc. 
THD FILER & STOWBLL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—-LUMBERMEN TO SAVE MONEY 
By using the time and labor saving publications we have for 
sale. Sample pages free. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

815 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, III. 


TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prices on steel and linen tape lines. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


[_Wanted:Cmployment | 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MILL FOREMAN 
Or filer; 15 years’ experience. Best references. 
Address “J. 11,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As traveling salesman or yard manager. Can begin now. 
Address “A,” care of AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 
Experienced in design, manufacture and sale of saw mill 
machinery, desires position. 
Address “J. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


























WANTED. 

A thoroughly practical cottonwood and southern hardwood 
man who can buy, sell and ship to factory trade. Only a 
high class man will be considered. 

THE FARRIN-KORN LUMBER CO., Cincinnati. 


WANTED. 
Cottonwood lumber inspector and buyer. State age, past 
experience and salary. None but a first class man need apply. 
THE FARRIN-KORN LUMBER CO., Cincinnati. 





WANTED—POSITION BY DOOR MACHINE MAN 
Thoroughly experienced on door machinery and competent to 
operate, repair and keep in perfect running order. Have been 
employed by the Hall & Munson Co, five years. Will change 
in July. F,. W. McNALLEY, Box 18, Bay Mills, Mich. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail lumber yard; have handled a $60,000 business suc- 
cessfully ; age 35 ; married. 
Address T. W. L., care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
Who knows both rough and dressed lumber thoroughly and 
who can drive labor. Our specialties, cottonwood, gum, 
cypress and yellow pine. 
THE FARRIN-KORN LUMBER CO.,, Cincinnati. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN 
Familiar with the trade in southwest Missouri and southeast 
Kansas. FERGUSON LUMBER CO., Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED. 

An experienced detailer and order clerk for special work 
who has had practical experience in construction of mill 
work in a sash and door factory. 

Address “J. 4,"’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
Experienced, able to handle men, thorough machine me- 
chanic; also first class assistant machine man, capable of 
changing machines from one kind of work to another rapidly 
and turn out first class work. 
Address “K. K. C.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—POSITION 
By first class band saw filer ; emye 5 | temperate and upright. 
Address “J. 3,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 
In lumber business by young lady of experience. 
Address “J. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a retail yard. First class reference. 
Address “H. 25,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A POSITION 
As superintendent. Am an up to date sash and door man; 
understand plans, estimating and detailin, 
Address “C. 8. D.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





ao ere POSITION. 
and or circular, ears’ experience; h: red d 
dressed 60-inch circular; handled steam feeds, ‘te. . General 
mechanic and mill man. Best of references. 

ddress J. A. FORREST, Argos, Ind. 





WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER. 
One having experience in wholesale lumber office. State 
salary, experience and references. 
Address “J. 7,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


eat es re AS MANAGER 

retail lumber yard an experienced | rman. 

bookkeeper and co lector’ Best of po onde ae 
Address “H. 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HELP WANTED. 
Read the advertisements under the head of Wanted—Em- 
peyote, i = -— re — yon want there, try a small 
ed—-Employmen " 
ot ton ploy columns. It will help you. 


YOUNG MAN-—ALL-ROUND EXPERIENCE. 
Ten years’ practical work. Knows factory trade. 





selling or office or yard work. Pin oods. 
“= about July. Seeseas O. K. ee —_ 
Address “RAY,” care of Amurican LUMBERMAN. 


Prefers | 





WE WANT DRY OAK AND POPLAR. 
in large or small quantities. Call or address 
MUSKOKA LUMBER CO., 21 Quincy St., Chicago. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
1sts and 2nds hard maple. 
ists and 2nds black ash. 
= 5-4 common, also Ists and 2nds red oak, plain. 


asswood culls. 
BROWNLEE & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND 
With parties cutting the following dimension stock in % 
plain oak or elm: 40x18%, 21x15, 44x21%, 48x23. 
36x18%, 4838x2144, 738x714, 73x9%. To be sanded and planed 
and practically clear on one side; also 4 and % ; also oak 
and elm panel stock 4 and % thick. 
D. WILFSON & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED-—STOCK OF SASH AND DOORS 
To sell on commission. Ample security given, large terri- 
tory. Am now doing large planing mill business. Address 
“SASH AND DOORS,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


* WANTED—BASSWOOD | IN. TO 3 IN. THICK. 
Will pay cash and take it up at mill. 
JONES, COATES & BAILEY, 320 Franklin St., Chicago. 


WANTED-PRICES F. O. B. PITTSBURG, PA. 
Cedar telegraph poles, white pine boards, Nos. 3, 4 and 5 
for box lumber, siding, flooring, lath, shingles, hemlock and 


white oak bill stuff. 
EVANS LUMBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


WANTED—HICKORY WAGON AXLES 
And eveners, white oak tongues, reaches and bolsters. 
WHITE HICKORY WAGON MFG. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED WHITE PINE OR REDWOOD. 

Must be free from knots, may be delivered in equal 
monthly installments. 60,000 feet each of the following 
dimensions: 

1921 » 60 inches long. 14x1%, 51 inches long. 
1%x1%, 51 inches long. 1 1-16x1 1-16, 51 inches long. 
1x1, 48 Inches 00g. 

Cc. K. HEWETT, Chicago Club, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—WHITE PINE LUMBER 
From Wisconsin or Minnesota to sell to the retail trade In 
Illinois on a commission basis. 
Address “H. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—50,000 FEET OF BASSWOOD 
(Linn) Lumber; cut 8% inches by 6 Inches and » by 11 feet 
long. Address C. MAINS & SONS Belle Center, Ohio. 


WANTED. 

We desire to procure the sales agency of a first class Ala- 
bama or Mississippi yellow pine mill cutting from three to 
ten million feet aera; Will pay cash. 

H. 8. FULLENLOVE, Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED-—SECOND GROWTH ASH 
For handles. Must be free from all imperfections and per- 
fectly clear. Specifications on ap lication. 
CAMBRIA FOUNDRY & MAC B CO., Johnstown, Pa. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
Oak and poplar for cash. Quote goes 
F, J. FULTON, 1144 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
WANTED FOR CASH—DRY CHESTNUT 


In all grades and thicknesses, principally 1 in. Address 
H. M. SUSSWBHIN & CO., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER 
by cash. Write 
—— ‘CROXTON & BUTZ, Angola, Ind. 


















































